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EINSTEIN’S  EEAL  ACHIEVEMENT. 

I. 

The  recent  visit  of  Professor  Einstein  to  England  on  his  return 
from  America,  together  with  the  publication  of  Lord  Haldane’s 
book  on  Relativity,  has  revived  any  flagging  interest  in  that  rather 
complicated  development,  and  the  widespread  use  of  the  term 
“relativity,”  in  philosophy  and  popular  apprehension  generally,  as 
an  outcome  of  a  mathematico-physical  investigation,  seems  likely 
to  rival  the  corresponding  extension  of  the  term  “evolution” 
which  followed  on  the  biological  studies  of  Darwin.  It  may  be 
suggested,  indeed,  that  Lord  Haldane  is  doing  for  Einstein  what 
Herbert  Spencer  did  for  Darwin. 

It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  for  a  student  of  physics  who 
admires  the  genius  and  accepts  the  mathematical  results  of 
Professor  Einstein,  and  who  also  welcomes  the  interest  of  philo¬ 
sophers  in  theoretical  physics,  but  who  naistrusts  many  of  the 
popular  interpretations  which  have  come  into  vogue  since  the 
eclipse  of  May,  1919,  to  try  to  make  clear  the  position  as  it 
appears  to  him,  leaving  it  to  other  physicists  to  controvert  his 
presentation  wherever  they  find  it  erroneous.  This  clarification 
must  be  done,  if  at  all,  without  going  into  abstruse  details,  and 
without  assuming  more  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  reader  than 
can  reasonably  be  exp^ted  from  those  who  have  been  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  subject  to  read  some  of  the  explanatory  tracts. 

There  have  been  already  many  expositions,  of  which  Professor 
E(tdington’s  Space,  Time,  and  Gravitation  is  by  far  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  and  distinguished.  But,  on  a  different 
level,  I  have  just  become  acquainted  with  a  small  book  called 
Easy  Lessons  in  Einstein,  by  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Slosson,  of  New  York 
(Koutledge),  which  I  find  to  be  a  racy  and  really  popular  pro¬ 
duction,  remarkably  well  informed  and  in  the  main  correct  as  far 
as  it  goes,  save  for  a  few  slips  and  inaccuracies  due  apparently 
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to  haste.  It  really  does  convey  ideas  to  the  general  reader,  and 
employs  lively  illustrations  which  for  the  most  part  are  appropriate 
enough  for  the  purpose.  It  is  certainly  to  be  commended  to  those 
who  wish  for  some  impression  and  do  not  wish  to  encounter 
difficulties.  The  present  article  is  not  aiming  at  a  popular  descrip, 
tive  treatment  of  that  kind,  but  at  a  sober  analysis  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  relativity  position,  and  an  estimate  of  its  real  meaning 
and  foundation,  such  as  may  be  helpful  to  reasonably  informed 
students  and  educated  readers,  and  in  places  may  be  worthy  the 
attention  of  physicists.  I  make  no  apology  for  the  occasional  use 
of  very  elementary  schoolboy  algebra,  because  it  is  really  simpler 
than  a  lot  of  words. 

First  it  is  generally  admitted,  certainly  by  Einstein  himself,  that 
his  system  aims  at  a  method,  a  mathematical  method,  which,  by 
embodying  certain  principles  in  equations  of  wide  applicability, 
and  by  excluding  all  tacit  hypotheses  which  can  be  dispensed  with, 
shall  formulate  our  present  knowledge  of  physical  facts  in  the 
most  comprehensive  and  compact  and  general  manner,  and  shall 
enable  him  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  in  advance  of  that 
knowledge.  It  is  an  ambitious  scheme,  but  it  does  not  seek  for 
causes,  it  takes  things  as  they  are ;  it  relies  on  actual  observation 
and  measurement ;  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  philosophy,  nor  even 
a  dynamical  theory ;  though,  like  all  genuine  physics,  it  does  aim 
at  formulating  facts  of  direct  experience  in  the  light  of  certain 
explicit  assumptions  and  with  the  element  of  hypothesis  reduced 
to  what  is  thought  to  be  a  minimum. 

Let  me  first  try  to  explain  the  position  at  which  physicists  may 
be  considered  to  have  arrived  before  any  formulation  after  the 
manner  of  Einstein.  For,  in  its  laudable  anxiety  to  be  fair  to 
foreigners,  this  country  is  apt  to  overlook  the  wwk  of  its  own 
pioneers.  And  in  this  instance  the  brilliant  mathematical  work  of 
Clerk  Maxwell,  developed  by  Sir  Joseph  Larmor  at  home,  and  by 
the  illustrious  mathematical  physicist  H.  A.  Lorentz  at  Leyden, 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  except  by  professed  physicists;  and  even 
by  them  the  amount  of  material  imbedded  in  Larmor’s  Aether 
and  Matter,  published  in  1900,  has  not  been  fully  recognised. 

But  first  a  little  elementary  information  about  Motion  in  general, 
as  I  am  not  addressing  physicists  alone.  The  admixture  of  space 
and  time,  so  much  dwelt  upon  in  recent  writings,  is  not  exactly 
of  the  essence  of  relativity,  but  it  has  become  incorporated  with 
that  general  idea,  and  has  attracted  an  almost  undue  share  of 
attention ;  though  really  the  instinct  of  the  public  may  be  its 
best  guide,  and  the  things  it  selects  for  attention  derive  great 
advantage  and  development  from  that  attention. 

Abstract  motion  is  dealt  with  in  the  science  of  kinematics. 
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which  is  an  extension  of  the  static  science  of  geometry — extended 
bv  the  introduction  of  the  concept  of  time,  but  remaining  as 
abstract  as  before.  A  relation  between  time  and  space  has  always 
been  dealt  with  in  kinematics,  only  they  were  treated  as  separate 
and  unlike  things,  connected  by  the  ratio  called  “velocity.”  The 
method  was  to  express  the  two  or  three  space-components  of  the 
changes  of  motion  in  terms  of  time,  and  then,  when  the  shape  of 
an  orbit  was  required,  to  eliminate  “time  ”  between  the  equations 
and  bring  the  result  back  to  geometry  again. 

The  more  recent  method  is  to  consolidate  all  the  space-variables 
and  the  time-variable  into  a  single  equation,  and  to  discover  and 
emphasise  that  particular  group  of  local  (or  differential)  relations 
between  them  which  remains  invariable  in  form,  no  matter  what 
standard  the  variables  are  referred  to,  nor  how  that  standard  may 
be  changing'.  The  newer  method  is  more  compact,  just  as 
quaternion  spacial  nomenclature  is  more  compact  than  the  old 
Cartesian  specification.  It  requires  getting  used  to,  but  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  mathematician, 
and  the  neatness  of  the  treatment  in  itself  gives  a  kind  of  joy. 

Minkowski’s  method  of  writing  time  as  imaginary  space,  or 
space  as  imaginary  time,  and  thus  employing  a  single  compound 
expression  for  the  elements  of  a  space-time  fourfold  continuum, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  old  plan  of  writing  a+hi 
(where  i  is  the  imaginary  square  root  of  minus  one)  for  a  length 
resolvable  into  two  components  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The 
t  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  length  and  breadth  measurements 
separate ;  and  the  i  terms  only  reduced  to  reality  when  raised  to 
some  even  power.  So  it  is  with  time  and  space — they  remain 
essentially  different  things,  though  they  may  be  ingeniously  incor¬ 
porated  into  one  equation,  and  so  dealt  with,  by  multiplying  either 
of  them  by  i ;  and  the  square  of  the  one  treated  as  imaginary  is 
real  and  negative.  So  far  there  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  the 
procedure;  it  is  a  potentially  powerful  mode  of  mathematical 
expression,  specially  applicable  to  electrodynamics ;  it  may  possibly 
be  found  to  have  some  metaphysical  bearing ;  but  the  whole  treat¬ 
ment  remains  still  abstract  and  kinematical. 

Now  in  abstract  kinematics  we  do  not  consider  that  anything 
substantial  is  moving,  any  more  than  we  attach  the  idea  of 
substantiality  to  the  points  and  lines  of  geometry  ;  we  abstract 
all  physical  properties,  and  attend  to  space  and  time  alone.  As 
long  as  the  things  moving  are  considered  as  mere  points  in  space 
—that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  we  are  employing  pure  geometry  and 
kinematics — it  is  absurd  to  imagine  any  influence  to  be  exercised 
on  the  space  by  the  motion,  or,  indeed,  to  attribute  anything 
physical  to  the  points' at  all.  We  do  not  measure  things  in  pure 
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geometry ;  we  reason  about  our  conceptions ;  though  of  cour.  ] 
those  conceptions  are  based  upon,  and  abstracted  from,  experienc 
Our  experience  must  be  concerned  with  a  real  world ;  facts  of 
observation  must  be  concrete,  though  our  conceptions  may  be 
abstract ;  and  what  we  measure  must  be  something  external,  ‘ 
whether  it  be  length  or  time  or  mass,  or  temperature  or  electric 
current.  We  can  have  no  physical  experience  of  abstract  motion. 

But  directly  we  attribute  substance  to  the  moving  particles 
enter  on  the  concrete  science  of  dynamics ;  we  notice  that  \ 
moving  particles  are  now'  endowed  with  inertia,  and  that  chaii^ 
of  motion  can  only  be  produced  by  force.  Hence  there  enters  a 
once  an  element  of  reality  which  may  have  some  unexpecte* 
consequences.  Our  abstract  theorems  about  points  and  lines  and 
angles  may  require  modification  before  we  apply  them  to  real 
things.  We  have  had  to  recognise  that  the  moving  bodies  or 
particles  possess  energy ;  this  restricts  the  nature  of  the  possible 
forces  acting  between  one  body  and  another  ;  and  unless  the  bodies 
are  in  absolute  contact,  which  seems  never  really  to  occur,  those 
forces  require  elucidation  in  terms  of  an  intervening  medium.  The 
w'hole  has  grown  more  complex,  and  needs  inductive  exploration. 

If  we  further  ascend  to  physics,  and  add  electric  charges  to  the 
moving  particles,  we  relate  them  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
to  a  medium  in  which  they  have  to  be  regarded  as  moving.  For  we 
find  that  they  cannot  now  be  accelerated,  or  have  their  motion 
changed,  without  generating  in  the  medium  itself  a  curious  wave- 
disturbance,  which  flashes  away  at  a  constant  and  measurable 
speed,  carrying  with  it  some  of  the  energy  of  the  motion,  and 
apparently  dissipating  it ;  though  what  actually  becomes  of  the 
radiant  energy,  and  the  strange  way  it  has  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  accumulate  in  pockets  till  strong  enough  to  achieve 
some  other  result,  is  a  matter  requiring  further  elucidation  before 
we  fully  understand  it. 

Let  us  not  be  distracted  by  this  interesting  hare  (labelled 
quantum),  but  pursue  the  quarry  on  which  we  started. 

The  moving  electrified  particles  exert  such  violent  forces  on 
each  other,  across  and  by  means  of  the  medium  in  which  they  are 
all  immersed,  that  inattention  to  those  forces  and  to  that  medium 
is  no  longer  possible,  as  it  was  when  only  unelectrified  particles  and 
the  slight  residual  force  called  gravitation  were  the  only  things 
attended  to.  The  particles  and  the  medium  in  which  they  subsist 
are  bound  to  interact ;  thereby  the  electric  motion  exhibits  the 
phenomenon  observed  as  magnetism  ;  and  the  electric  and  magnetic 
effects  together  conspire  to  cause  the  rush  or  flashing  out  of  energy 
w’hich  we  call  radiation,  some  fraction  of  which  our  senses  enable 
us  to  apprehend  as  light.  Now  under  these  more  complicated 
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lysical  conditions  it  is  unreasonable  to  assume  without  proof  that 

>6  simple  laws  of  geometry,  relating  to  ideal  figures  and  to 
motion  in  the  empty  space  of  our  conceptions,  will  apply  without 
modification  to  electric,  magnetic,  and  gravitating  matter  moving 
in  a  luminiferous  (or  light-carrying)  niedium.  We  must  rediscuss 
the  most  elementary  principles  and  see  what  modifications  are 
•lecessary  before  we  apply  abstract  laws  to  concrete  objects. 

II.  The  Work  of  Einstein’s  Great  Predecessors. 

Fortunately,  this  had  been  largely  done.  Equations  appropriate 
to  all  manner  of  electrical  activities,  and  taking  full  notice  of  the 
interrelation  of  moving  charges  with  the  ether,  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  Faraday  and  Maxwell,  had  been  elaborated  by 
Larmor  and  by  Lorentz ;  and  these  were  available  for  developing 
the  electrical  theory  of  matter  w'hen  that  was  confirmed  and  made 
amenable  to  experiment  by  the  discoveries  of  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson 
and  his  followers. 

In  that  theory  the  reaction  of  the  medium  in  which  all  motion 
necessarily  takes  place  cannot  be  ignored.  The  ether  has  tw’o 
fundamental  properties,  one  pointed  out  by  Faraday,  the  other 
perhaps  mainly  by  Lord  Kelvin — both  long  known,  therefore,  so 
far  as  yet  known  at  all,  for  their  intimate  nature  is  still  unknown 
—one  which  qualifies  it  to  act  elastically  or  electrostatically,  and 
the  other  which  qualifies  it  to  act  massively  or  magnetically.  The 
interaction  of  these  two  properties  was  discovered  mathematically 
by  Clerk  Maxwell,  in  perhaps  the  greatest  theoretical  discovery  of 
the  last  century,  though  it  was  never  publicly  acclaimed.  Maxwell 
showed  that  the  possession  of  these  properties  enabled  the  ether 
to  transmit  waves  precisely  agreeing  in  properties  with  the  waves 
of  light,  already  deeply  explored  by  Thomas  Young  and  Fresnel ; 
and  he  subsequently  showed  how  to  detei-mine  the  velocity  of 
these  waves  by  experiment,  and  to  ascertain  that  it  really  was 
the  velocity  of  light. 

This  fact  is  now  abundantly  verified,  and  Maxwell’s  electro¬ 
magnetic  waves,  first  effectively  realised  by  Hertz,  are  harnessed 
and  employed  for  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony,  and  are 
treated  theoretically  as  in  all  respects  continuous  with  the  long 
sequence  of  waves  of  optical  radiation.  One  limited  variety  of 
these  waves  had  been  more  or  less  known  to  physicists  all  through 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  physiological  effect  of  their  impact 
had  been  familiar  to  the  human  race,  and  even  to  animals,  from 
time  immemorial,  without  the  least  inkling  of  what  they  w’ere. 
After  Maxw’ell  and  FitzGerald,  Larmor  showed  that  such  w'aves 
must  be  always  generated  when  the  motion  of  electric  charges  is 
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being  changed,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  can  be  generated 
in  any  other  way. 

Now  this  turns  out  to  be  a  fact  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account 
throughout  our  modern  efforts  at  systematisation ;  it  dominates 
everything  in  the  concrete  actual  material  universe.  The  preva¬ 
lence  of  this  constant  omnipresent  Maxwellian  velocity,  in  all  trans¬ 
mission  of  every  kind,  has  the  effect  of  relating  the  space  and 
time  of  experience  in  a  cosmic  or  universal  manner  :  one  of  them 
can  no  longer  be  dealt  with,  completely,  without  the  other.  A 
happy  and  appropriate  symbolism — a  sort  of  four-dimensional  con¬ 
tinuum  or  domain  of  representation — has  at  length  been  noted  and 
elaborated  by  Minkowski ;  and  the  two  fundamental  aspects  of 
reality — time  and  space — have  entered  into  a  kind  of  partnership, 
and  together  constitute  the  formal  framework  in  which  every 
substantial  event  is  imbedded. 

Under  these  conditions  Motion  ceases  to  be  merely  a  geometrical 
relation  of  abstract  points  with  independent  abstract  time :  it 
becomes  an  affair  of  physical  entities,  endowed  with  fields  of  force, 
moving  through  a  medium  with  which  they  are  closely  related— 
indeed  of  wdiich  they  are  probably  composed — a,  medium  which 
possesses  the  notable  properties  of  Maxwell’s  ether,  and  which 
cannot  be  ignored. 

There  is  no  such  dominant  velocity,  and  there  is  no  such 
medium,  to  be  attended  to  in  pure  geometry  and  kinematics;  but 
it  is  confusing  to  say  that  these  pure  sciences  are  superseded  or 
falsified.  They  remain  as  valid  as  ever  they  were,  being  self- 
consistent  mental  abstractions ;  but  they  require  supplementing  or 
adapting  before  they  can  be  rigorously  applied  to  the  concrete 
world  of  experience. 

With  hardly  any  notion  of  applications,  however,  pure  mathe¬ 
maticians,  Gauss  and  Eiemann  followed  by  W.  K.  Clifford  and 
others,  had  interested  themselves  in  devising  abstract  geometries, 
more  general  than  that  of  Euclid ;  and,  strangely  enough,  these 
formulations  are  now  found  appropriate  to  the  expression  of  the 
more  complex  character  of  reality.  It  is  very  tempting,  therefore, 
but  to  me  it  appears  rather  a  tour  de  force,  to  consider  physical 
truths  superseded  and  to  describe  the  main  activities  of  physical 
nature  in  purely  abstract  hypergeometrical  terms.  Enthusiasts  in 
this  Procrustean  bed  of  fore-ordained  geometry  may  rather  despise 
the  groping  progressive  dynamical  elucidations  of  physics,  and 
soar  above  them  into  an  atmosphere  of  the  inevitable.  It  is  natural 
to  sympathise  with  their  enfranchised  enthusiasm,  but  I  think 
that  they  or  their  successors  will  discern  their  limitations  and 
return  to  the  more  solid  ground  of  inductive  dynamical  physics 
before  long,  and  will  continue  in  the  New’tonian  tradition,  enriched 
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by  the  modifications  and  supplements  which  are  the  outcome  of 
discoveries  (chiefly  optical  and  electrical)  since  Newton’s  time. 

The  Time  and  Space  Transformation  Equations. 

Let  us  now  return  to  simpler  matters.  If  our  world  is  moving 
through  a  stationary  universal  medium  it  would  be  natural  to 
refer  all  movements  to  that  medium  as  the  absolute  standard. 
Our  usual  standards  of  reference  depend  on  where  we  are  and 
what  we  are  doing,  •  On  a  ship,  we  refer  all  our  move¬ 
ments  to  the  ship,  and  leave  to  the  captain  the  settling  of  its 
position  on  the  sea.  In  a  house,  we  go  from  one  room  to  another 
and  leave  to  astronomers  its  motion,  with  enormous  speed  round 
the  sun,  as  part  of  the  earth.  Or,  if  we  are  thinking  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  we  can  use  the  sun  as  a  standard  of  reference.  But 
it  is  known  that  the  sun  is  far  from  stationary,  and  what  exact 
standard  to  refer  the  sun’s  motion  to  is  not  obvious ;  it  is,  indeed, 
far  from  obvious  what  absolute  motion  means,  unless  a  universal 
medium  is  admitted  and  taken  as  a  standard  of  rest  in  the  sense 
of  absence  of  locomotion. 

If  we  could  refer  all  motion  ultimately  to  the  ether,  as  a  standard 
of  rest  sufficiently  cosmic  for  every  purpose,  it  would  be  satis¬ 
factory,  but  at  present  no  one  knows  how  to  do  it.  And  the 
disciples  of  Einstein  consider,  or  at  any  rate  theorise  as  if  they 
considered,  that  the  difficulty  is  insuperable — lying  in  the  nature 
of  things, — so  that  we  never  shall  be  able  to  find  an  absolute 
standard.  Certainly  at  present  the  only  motion  we  can  observe  or 
measure  is  relative  motion — relative  to  some  material  object.  But 
every  material  object  is  moving ;  motion  being  the  universal  pro¬ 
perty  of  matter.  As  a  standard,  therefore,  a  material  object,  how'- 
ever  convenient,  is  bound  to  be  arbitrary  and  conventional.  We 
must  be  able  to  change  our  standard  of  reference  at  pleasure,  since 
sometimes  one  is  convenient,  sometimes  another ;  and  Lorentz  and 
Larmor  have  discussed  in  its  essentials  the  transformation  needed 
when  we  change  from  one  standard,  represented  by  distance  x 
and  time  t,  to  another  standard  corresponding  to  di.stance  x'  and 
time  t',  which  is  moving  relatively  to  the  first  with  velocity  u. 
These  transformation  equations  have  become  tremendously 
significant  and  of  universal  import  in  the  hands  of  Einstein, — so 
^  important  that  I  must  write  them  down  even  here,  without  expect¬ 
ing  them  to  be  as  yet  understood,  for  they  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  trouble,  or  (to  put  it  otherwise)  they  afford  nourishment  to 
the  whole  tree  of  relativity  : — 

x'  =  —  ut) ;  t'  =l/3(t  —  ^) ;  with  /3’‘  (c^  —  —  c^. 
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These  enable  us  to  extricate  underlying  invariant  or  permanent 
realities,  no  matter  how  our  temporary  standard  of  reference  may 
be  moving ;  and  they  are  plainly  full  of  the  ethereal  constant  c, 
which  is  ordinarily  called  the  velocity  of  light. 

What  Einstein  perceived  was  that  these  equations  were  con- 
sistent  with  two  basic  assumptions ;  and  further,  that  if  he  made 
those  two  assumptions  he  could  deduce  these  equations  and  all 
their  consequences,  without  any  physical  theory,  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  hypothesis  needed  to  cover  anything  that  could  not  be 
directly  observed  and  measured. 


III.  An  Attempt  to  Elucidate  the  Transformation  Equations. 

The  Lorentz  transformation  is  of  fundamental  importance,  and 
it  is  worth  an  effort  to  understand  it.  The  equations  expressing  it 
have  been  arrived  at  in  a  great  number  of  ways  ;  which  indeed  is  a 
test  of  their  truth. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  partially  explain,  in  rather  more  detail,  how 
those  equations  may  be  arrived  at  : — If  a  medium  is  in  motion 
relatively  to  bodies  in  it,  and  we  want  to  refer  our  motion  to  that 
medium  instead  of  to  a  relatively  fixed  standard  body,  we  have  to 
modify  our  expression  for  distance.  Think  of  an  engine  standing 
still  at  a  distance  a  from  a  railway  station ,  and  let  a  man  be  lying 
on  the  line  at  a  greater  distance  x  from  the  same  station. 
Referred  to  the  station  his  position  is  defined  by  x,  but  referred 
to  the  engine  his  position  is  x-a.  Now'  let  the  engine  begin 
moving  towards  him  with  velocity  u,  so  that  a  is  no  longer  con¬ 
stant,  but  increases  with  the  time,  a  =  ut‘,  it  becomes  imperative 
that  the  man  estimates  his  distance  from  the  engine  instead  of 
from  the  station,  and  his  static  distance  x-a  has  now  become  the 
kinematic  x-ut. 

That  is  called  changing  the  origin  or  standard  of  reference, 
and  is  typical  of  the  simplest  part  of  what  has  to  be  done  in  physics 
when  we  try  to  attend  to  our  relative  motion  with  respect  to  the 
ether  of  space.  The  frame  of  reference  is  in  relative  motion  with 
reference  to  us,  or,  more  precisely,  we  are  in  relative  motion  with 
respect  to  it — which  for  calculation  purposes  is  the  same  thing. 

Furthermore  w'e  find  that  we  have  theoretically,  and  practically 
w'hen  it  comes  to  great  distances  and  great  speeds,  to  consider  by 
what  means  we  become  aware  of  the  position  of  the  engine  or  other 
moving  body.  If  w'e  estimate  it  by  sound,  we  willingly  allow  for 
the  fime  taken  up  by  the  messenger  on  the  journey,  and  we  know 
that  the  real  distance  at  each  instant  is  less  than  it  appears  to  be 
by  hearing.  If  we  depend  for  our  information  on  our  sense  of 
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sight,  the  messenger  is  very  rapid,  and  we  are  usually  content  with 
estimating  an  approaching  distant  object  as  where  it  appears  to  be, 
which,  strictly  speaking,  is  rather  further  off  than  it  really  is.  So 
also  we  perceive  an  occurrence  on  it  as  if  it  happened  rather  later 
than  it  really  does.  For  instance,  the  reading  of  a  distant  clock- 
face  is  necessarily  a  trifle  belated  ;  and  our  perception  of  the  burst¬ 
ing  out  of  a  new  star  may  be  a  century  behind.  In  that  interval  of 
time  the  star  may  have  approached  us  a  great  deal  nearer  than 
our  measurements  give. 

So  we  can  admit  that  in  order  to  record  times  and  places  in  a 
way  which  is  independent  of  our  own  position  and  relative  move¬ 
ment,  and  which  will  be  intelligible  to  people  anywhere,  and  so  to 
speak  “  true  ”  at  the  moment  we  record  them,  we  must  allow  for 

the  time  taken  by  light  to  reach  us.  Now  that  time  will  be  -  if 

c 

•  cc  sc  ~  ~  "let  •  • 

the  thing  observed  ie  relatively  stationary,  and  —  or  -  if  it  be 

c  c 

relatively  approaching ;  c  being  the  velocity  of  light.  So  calling 
this  corrected  time  t',  corresponding  to  the  corrected  distance  x'. 


w  .  _  ,  ux 

-I  —  i  — -  ; 

c 


which  after  all  is  only  the  fairly  obvious  -  =  ^ — -  =  -  .  This 

V  C  00 

gives  us  the  true  values,  x'  and  t' ,  for  place  and  time  of  an 
approaching  object  which  to  the  observer  appears  to  be  at  x  and  t. 

But  now  comes  a  curious  and  unexpected  complication,  such  as 
cannot  be  illustrated  by  railways  and  common  experience,  and  such 
as  could  not  be  anticipated  by  mere  kinematics.  All  that  has  been 
said  so  far  is  true  of  abstract  motion ;  but  when  we  come  to 
physical  motion  through  an  ether,  there  is  another  unexpected 
effect  to  be  taken  into  account — at  least  whenever  a  body  composed 
of  a  group  of  electrical  particles  is  moving.  A  group  of  electric 
charges  cannot  move  together  through  the  ether  without  to  some 
extent  affecting  their  positions  relative  to  each  other.  They  tend 
to  crowd  together  along  the  line  of  march,  and  perhaps  spread  out 
a  little  sideways.  This  effect  had  not  been  at  first  expected 
theoretically — though  it  must  hold  if  we  adopt  an  electrical  theory 
of  matter — but  it  was  first  justified  empirically  by  the  Michelson- 
Morley  experiment  as  interpreted  in  1892  by  FitzGerald  ^ ;  and 
it  is  commonly  called  the  FitzGerald-Lorentz  contraction,  because 
Lorentz  began  its  explanation,  and  showed  it  to  be  a  consistent 
deduction  from  the  brilliant  electro-magnetic  theory,  attained, 

(1)  See  “  Continuity  ”  (Dent),  p.  56 ;  or  Brit.  Assoc.  Address  for  1913,  p.  26. 
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nearly  two  generations  ago,  by  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Clerk 
Maxwell, 

The  expressions  that  would  otherwise  be  correct  have,  therefore, 
to  be  multiplied  by  a  factor  P,  which  is  very  nearly  unity  save  for 
excessive  speeds  approaching  the  medium’s  critical  value  c.  At 
such  speeds  as  that,  the  medium’s  properties  are  becoming  strained 
or  exhausted.  It  cannot  transmit  anything  with  a  speed  greater 
than  c ;  and  the  coefficient  P  rapidly  approaches  an  infinite  value 
as  the  speed  c  is  approximated  to.  For  all  ordinary  speeds,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  very  nearly  1.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  equations  re¬ 
corded  above  on  page  359  ;  and  now  no  one  can  tell  whether  it  be 
the  source  or  the  observer  that  is  moving. 

The  gist  of  the  equations  is  that  a  moving  observer  must  t^e 
not  only  his  distances  as  variable,  but  his  times  too.  He  must  have 
a  local  and  fictitious  time  if  he  is  to  ignore  his  own  motion  and 
treat  his  direct  measurements  as  conclusive.  . 

Einstein’s  step  was  to  dispense  with  any  fiction  about  this  sub¬ 
jective  or  local  measure  of  time,  to  claim  that  it  was  as  real  as  any 
other,  and  to  see  what  happened. 

IV.  Einstein’s  Principles. 

For  now  we  must  bring  Einstein  on  the  scene.  That  unconven¬ 
tional  raathematician  absorbed  the  facts  already  known,  and 
determined  to  pursue  their  consequences  to  the  uttermost  in  his 
own  way,  undeterred  by  difficulties  or  by  modes  of  thought  which, 
if  too  literally  interpreted,  might  seem  to  lead  to  bizarre  or  even 
absurd  consequences. 

Let  us  make  two  fundamental  assumptions,  he  said  :  let  us 
assert  that  changing  of  reference  from  a  stationary  to  a  moving 
standard  can  make  no  sort  of  observable  difference ;  and  let  us 
further  assume  that  the  constancy  of  the  observed  velocity  of  light 
— heretofore  nominally  or  artificially  secured  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  fictitious  time  into  the  equations — is  no  fiction,  merely 
represented  by  a  constant  c  in  a  formula,  but  is  a  practical  reality. 
Let  us  begin  to  admit  that  the  fictitious  time  is  not  fictitious  at  all, 
but  only  local  and  even  personal  to  the  observer ;  and  that  local 
time,  specially  suited  to  each  observer,  is  all  the  time  there  is.  In 
other  words,  let  us  consider  both  time  and  space  to  be  not  real 
absolute  entities,  but  forms  of  thought  constructed  by  the  observer; 
then  it  is  easy  to  arrange  his  measurements  so  that  the  observed 
velocity  of  light  shall  be  always  the  same  whatever  he  may  be 
doing.  The  necessary  condition  is  given  by  the  above  equations, 
and  by  the  correlative  and  consistent  equations, 

a:  =  /3(x' +  «('),  <  =  + 
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which  are  required  for  reciprocity,  and  are  rendered  possible  by  the 
introduction  of  the  factor,  which  is  often  styled  “the  FitzGerald 
contraction.” 

Once  make  the  two  assumptions  above  recited,  and  you  can 
derive  the  equations  without  any  thought  of  an  electrical  theory 
of  matter,  or  a  FitzGerald  contraction,  or  any  other  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  which  had  gradually  wormed  their  way  into  our  specifica¬ 
tion  of  concrete  reality.  You  need  not  consciously  attend  to  con¬ 
crete  reality  at  all,  barring  the  velocity  of  light;  you  can  reduce 
everything  to  kinematics  and  geometry,  by  postulating  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  transformation  already  written  down  as  expressive  of  the 
fundamental  nature  of  things.  The  relativity  of  all  motion 
follows;  and  certain  other  things  follow  too.  Everything  is  now 
dominated  by  the  fundamental  constant  c,  which  is  really  a 
characteristic  of  the  ether  alone. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  have  thus  obtained,  from  the  work  of 
Einstein,  independent  and  unexpected,  and  perhaps  as  yet 
unrecognised,  confirmation  of  the  thesis  that  every  sort  of 
phenomenon,  however  simple,  will  be  affected  by  the  electric  con¬ 
nection  which  exists  between  matter  and  the  medium  in  which  it 
moves. 

For  instance,  suppose  you  have  to  compound  two  velocities  : — 
If  two  distinct  motions  are  added  together  in  the  same  direction, 
like  a  boat  steaming  with  speed  u  down  a  river  which  is  flowing 
with  speed  v,  the  combined  or  resultant  velocity  is,  of  course, 
«+». 

It  is  surprising  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  or  complication 
about  so  simple  and  obvious  a  statement.  But  when  you  come  to 
apply  it  to  quick-moving  planets  or  particles,  you  begin  to  realise 
that  it  is  too  simple,  it  does  not  take  everything  into  consideration, 
it  ignores  the  influence  of  the  medium — the  setting  in  which 
things  subsist.  Or,  what  is  essentially  the  same  thing,  it  does  not 
attend  to  the  Larmor-Lorentz  transformation  equations,  repro¬ 
duced  in  elementary  fashion  above.  When  those  are  employed, 
especially  when  not  only  x-ut  but  also  the  far  less  obvious 

t-  ^  is  attended  to,  Einstein  obtained  for  the  composition  of 
velocities  no  longer  u  +  v,  but  the  curious  and  interesting  expression 


u  +  V 


And  if  this  expression  is  correct,  it  must  be  because  the  properties 
of  the  medium  assert  themselves,  through  their  characteristic  c, 
and  cannot  strictly  be  ignored,  though  only  at  high  speeds  do  they 
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have  any  noticeable  effect.  It  is  surely  manifest  that  if  we  were  I 
dealing  with  the  relative  motion  of  only  two  bodies,  alone  and  I 
isolated,  the  velocity  c  would  be  utterly  irrelevant.  The  velocity 
c,  the  property  of  a  third  body  or  substance,  comes  in  because  the 
two  bodies  are  not  isolated ;  tliey  are  not  moving  in  empty  space, 
but  through  something  which  affects  them  and  which  they  affect. 

This  law  of  composition  of  velocities  agrees  with  all  experi- 
ments  that  have  so  far  been  luade  ;  and  it  further  has  the  remark¬ 
able  consequence  that  no  physical  or  real  speed  greater  than  the 
velocity  of  light  can  exist,  not  even  if  two  things  are  moving  past 
each  other  with  speed  c  in  opposite  directions ;  their  relative  speed 
is  still  c.  For  if  one  of  the  velocities  to  be  compounded  is  the 
velocity  c,  the  other  makes  no  difference  to  the  result;  the  other 
speed  V  may  be  anything  you  please ;  it  may  be  actually  infinite, 
but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  velocity  c.  For,  as  anyone  can  try 
by  simplest  algebra,  if  we  replace  m  by  c  in  the  formula,  the 
resultant  is  c,  no  matter  what  the  value  of  v  may  be,  because 

—  ^  =  c  identically. 

r't) 

Thus,  then,  those  experiments  which  sought  to  drag  the  ethei 
along,  or  otherwise  to  detect  relative  ether  motion  by  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  velocity  of  light,  making  it  c  +  v  or  c-v,  were 
bound  to  give  a  zero  result,  as  they  all  did.  For  the  result  would 

not  really  be  c  +  v  at  all,  but  (c  +  t')  ^  ^  1  +  and  that  is  i 

exactly  c,  neither  more  nor  less.  It  has  no  relation  to  v  at  all ;  the 
V  might  as  well  not  be  there.  Hence  some  have  thought  that  c 
is  meaningless,  that  no  medium  exists,  and  that  motion  through 
it — the  so-called  absolute  motion — is  an  unmeaning  and  hopelessly 
impractical  idea.  It  is  wiser,  however,  not  yet  to  seek  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  result  in  words,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fact  that 
hitherto  v  has  had  no  discoverable  effect.  Some  writers  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Einstein’s  theory  destroys  the  ether, 
and  shows  that  it  has  no  existence.  That  is  not  the  true  inter¬ 
pretation.  To  ray  mind,  it  is  the  contrary  of  the  true  interpre-  I 
tation ;  and,  though  not  all  may  agree  upon  that,  all  must  agree 
that  the  equations  make  no  explicit  assertion  as  to  existence  or 
non-existence  of  ether. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say,  as  some  expositors  do,  that  the  measured 
speed  of  light  had  been  proved  by  direct  experiment  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  motion  of  an  observer  :  no  such  proof  has  been 
given  ;  it  is  an  assumption  or  hypothesis,  consistent  with  the  final 
form  of  the  Larmor-Lorentz  transformation.  These  equations 
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were  originally  intended  to  cover  a  small  range  of  practicable 
observations,  and  were  not  meant  to  be  of  universal  application 
and  pressed  into  infallible  consequences.  The  merit  or  demerit 
of  Einstein  is  that  he  had  no  such  compunction,  and  was  ready 
to  follow  the  argument  whithersoever  it  led.  And  the  result — 
made  possible  by  his  wonderful  grasp  of  recondite  machinery  which 
he  annexed  from  the  pure  mathematicians,  especially  recondite 
when  gravitation  is  included — W’as  a  far-reaching  effort  towards  a 
universal  synthesis ;  in  the  course  of  which  a  few  definite  features, 
amenable  to  observation,  emerged — with  the  known  brilliant 
results. 
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V.  General  or  Gravitational  Kelativity. 

So  far,  I  have  dealt  chiefly  with  the  restricted  or  early  portion 
of  the  Theory  of  Relativity.  When  we  come  to  any  popular 
exposition  of  the  more  general  theory,  which  attends  to  the 
acceleration  and  not  merely  the  velocity  of  the  observer,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  abolish  the  idea  of  “force,”  and  to  replace  gravita¬ 
tion  by  a  modified  geometry ;  as  if  the  earth  sailed  along,  not  so 
much  obedient  to  all  the  forces  acting  on  it,  as  free  of  any  com¬ 
pulsion  whatever.  But  I  contend  that  to  ignore  or  deny  or  super¬ 
sede  the  gravitational  stress,  merely  because  we  do  not'yet  under¬ 
stand  the  particular  configuration  of  the  ether  which  is  responsible 
for  it  and  which  renders  it  possible,  is  to  blind  our  eyes  dan¬ 
gerously  to  dynamic  reality,  and  to  rest  .satisfied  with  a  mere 
geometrical  specification  of  the  motion  as  if  it  were  a  peculiarity 
of  space.  Moreover,  to  deny  gravitation  and  other  ether  forces, 
and  yet  retain  the  apparently  simpler  and  more  obvious  pressure- 
forces  due  to  contact  of  matter,  leads  to  absurdity.  So  does  every 
notion  of  gravitational  relativity  when  interpreted  as  corre¬ 
sponding  to  actual  fact. 

That  the  speed  of  a  falling  apple  might  equally  well  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  earth, — with  the  unsupported  apple  at  rest, — though 
geometrically  a  tractable  proposition,  is  physically  non-sense.  And 
even  geometrically,  an  apple  at  the  antipodes  raises  a  difficulty. 
Energetically  regarded,  the  idea  is  so  preposterous  that  argument 
against  it  is  a  waste  of  time.  No  one  can  really  suppose  that  a  falling 
apple  and  a  rising  earth  are  actually  and  really  the  same  thing 
regarded  from  different  points  of  view ;  or  that  a  man  walking, 
instead  of  going  forward,  turns  the  earth  appreciably  under  his 
feet ;  or  that  the  stars  revolving  round  the  earth  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  earth  rotating.  It  is  manifest  that  a  representation  of  that 
kind  is  nothing  more  than  a  kinematic  device  which  may  or  may 
not  be  temporarilv  serviceable — like  the  idea  of  the  ether  blowing 
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through  the  laboratory  instead  of  the  laboratory  rushing  through 
the  stationary  ether. 

Force  is  essentially  a  human  conception  derived  from  our 
muscular  sense,  and,  psychologically,  is  as  basic  as  motion,  and 
more  directly  apprehended  than  matter.  Acceleration  is  not  a 
diversion  of  empty  space,  but  is  always  the  result  of  pressure 
exerted  upon  a  mass  by  other  bodies,  or  in  the  last  resort  by  the 
circumambient  medium. 

To  geometrise  physics,  even  if  legitimate  for  convenience  of 
calculation,  is  ultimately  to  complicate  it.  Directly  the  operation 
becomes  complicated  it  becomes  needless,  or  even  obstructive. 
The  new  facts  can  be  accepted ,  and  the  relativity  equations  can 
be  used,  but  a  physical  explanation  can  still  be  looked  for,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe  will  not  be  complete  until  it  is  found. 
We  cannot  be  for  ever  satisfied  with  a  blindfold  mathematical 
method  of  arriving  at  results.  We  can  utilise  the  clues  so  given, 
and  admire  the  ingenuity  which  has  provided  them,  but  that  is  not 
the  end ;  it  is  only  the  beginning.  The  explanation  is  still  to  seek; 
and  when  we  really  know  the  properties  of  the  ether  we  shall 
perceive  why  it  is  that  things  happen  as  they  do. 

But  the  object  of  this  article  is  exposition,  not  controversy,  and 
what  I  have  to  say  on  this  part  of  the  subject  must  be  said  else¬ 
where}  indeed  I  have  already  said  something,  in  Nature  for 
August  4th,  11th,  18th,  25th,  this  year. 

VI.  Changes  of  Mass  and  Weight. 

Another  second  order  phenomenon,  first  calculated  and  then  I 
confirmed  by  experiment  soon  after  the  present  century  began,  is 
that  the  inertia  of  an  electric  charge  was  liable  to  increase  if  the 
charge  were  in  rapid  motion.  The  amount  of  this  increase  was 
calculated  and  predicted  beforehand ,  and  only  subsequently  ascer¬ 
tained  and  confirmed  by  experiment ;  but  somehow  the  public  has 
never  been  much  interested  in  electrical  theory,  and  the  prediction 
of  J.  J.  Thomson  and  Heaviside — confirmed  in  this  instance  by  a 
German,  Professor  Kaufmann — never  got  into  the  papers.  This 
increase  of  inertia  due  to  motion  must  apply  to  all  matter,  if 
matter  is  electrically  constituted.  And  indeed  all  material  inertia 
is  self-inductively  explained  by  the  electrical  theory  of  matter. 
Not  ultimately  :  it  is  thrown  one  step  back  and  is  relegated  to 
the  fundamental  properties  of  an  ether. 

But  by  the  principle  of  relativity,  dependence  of  inertia  on 
speed  is  rendered  necessary  whether  matter  be  electrically  con¬ 
stituted  or  not.  It  becomes  an  inevitable  though  unexplained 
result.  For  when  acceleration  is  taken  into  account,  the  reaction 
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ito  acceleration  is  not  independent  of  motion.  A  body  does  not 
respond  to  a  given  force  exactly  as  it  would  if  it  were  at  rest ; 
I.  as  we  used  to  learn  was  one  of  the  earliest  consequences  of  New- 
ton’s  Laws.  Here  is  a  supplement  to  Newtonian  dynamics  in 
i  which  Newton  would  have  been  profoundly  interested.  Mass  is 
!  only  approximately  constant — velocity  affects  it  in  a  subordinate 
manner.  Its  ordinary  value  has  to  be  multiplied  by  the  factor  ^ 
mentioned  above.  At  most  speeds  the  inertia  of  matter  is  constant 
enough,  but  if  matter  begins  to  move  at  near  the  limiting  speed 
which  the  ether  allows,  its  inertia  can  become  enormous. 

Does  the  weight  become  enormous  too?  Or,  more  generally,  is 
gravity  modified  by  motion,  or  does  weight  change  in  such  a  way 
as  to  introduce  compensation  even  into  gravitational  relations,  and 
so  destroy  what  may  provisionally  be  called  the  last  hope  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  upset  the  principle  of  relativity  by  direct  experi¬ 
ment? 

Well,  an  answer  must  be  given  in  a  cautious  affirmative.  For 
I  showed  (in  Phil.  Mag.  from  August,  1917  to  February,  1918), 
by  applying  the  electrical  theory  of  matter  as  a  supplement  to 
ordinary  particle  dynamics,  that  a  certain  Solar  proper  motion 
would  explain  the  outstanding  progression  of  Mercury’s  apse. 
Only,  as  Eddington  suspected,  and  I  found  truly,  any  solar  drift 
adequate  for  Mercury  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  requiring 
also  smaller  but  not  negligible  changes  in  the  perihelia  and 
excentricities  of  the  other  inner  planets,  Venus,  Earth,  and  Mars ; 
and  astronomers  maintained  that  these  perturbations  could  not 
be  admitted,  because  the  calculated  effects,  though  very  small, 
exceeded  the  reasonable  errors  of  observation.  Professor  Edding¬ 
ton  has  now  agreed  that  this  negation  of  an  effect,  which  by  rights 
ought  to  take  place  unless  weight  is  modified  by  motion  as  well 
as  mass,  proves  that  gravitation  has  “joined  the  conspiracy”  to 
withhold  information  about  our  journey  through  the  ether.  Though 
whether  it  incidentally  sustains  the  Einstein  thesis  that  weight 
and  inertia  continue  proportional  under  all  circumstances,  even  at 
high  speed,  so  that  we  may  treat  them  as  in  some  sort  identical, 
is  a  delicate  point  that  must  be  discussed  elsewhere. 


General  Caution. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  not  too  modestly  assume  that  our  powers  of 
conception  are  limited  and  tied  down  to  the  apprehensions  directly 
derivable  from  our  senses,  and  that  our  attainment  of  any  approach 
to  absolute  truth  is  not  only  hampered,  but  is  eternally  forbidden, 
by  the  admitted  imperfection  of  all  our  measuring  devices ;  even 
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though  those  imperfections  are  due,  not  to  mistakes  or  to  any 
avoidable  inaccuracy,  but  to  a  necessity  of  our  surroundings  im¬ 
bedded  deep  down  in  the  nature  of  things.  If  our  most  accurate 
measuring  rods  change  their  length  with  position,  without  showing 
any  sign  of  the  change ;  if  perfect  clocks  in  rapid  locomotion  go 
slow,  but  give  no  indication  of  the  fact;  if  other  unavoidable 
complexities  arise  in  our  laboratory  measurements ;  let  us  by  in¬ 
direct  means  seek  to  recognise  these  traps  and  allow  for  them, 
but  do  not  let  us  try  to  complicate  our  fundamental  conceptions 
because  of  these  interesting  and  stimulating  practical  difficulties. 

So  in  geometry,  we  need  not  modify  our  abstractions,  but  we 
can  j)erceive  that  there  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  our 
material  attempts  to  realise  the  propositions  precisely  in  prac¬ 
tice  should  fail.  If  all  our  standards  are  essentially  variable- 
being  made  of  the  aggregate  of  electrical  particles  whicH  we  call 
matter — and  if  there  is  a  sort  of  conspiracy  among  the  objects  of 
nature  to  confuse  and  bewilder  the  unwary,  due  to  their  immer¬ 
sion  in  one  all-pervading  perfect  medium,  let  us  be  patient  and 
cautious,  and  thankful  that  the  conspiracy  has  been  detected  in 
time.  For  we  have  in  fact  already  become  aware  of  unifications 
and  inherent  complexities  in  our  material  surroundings  of  which 
previously — say  half  a  century  ago — we  had  no  idea.  It  is  even 
possible  that  they  will  turn  out  in  the  long  run  to  be  siniplifica- 
tionb.  Most  of  them  had  already  emerged  as  consequences  of  the 
electrical  theory  of  matter  and  the  discontinuous  nature  of  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  while  others,  partially  disclosed  by  the  labours  of  brilliant 
ex^ierimenters,  have  been  incorporated,  emphasised,  and  given  a 
surprisingly  extensive  scope,  through  the  genius  of  Einstein. 


VII.  Summary. 

We  can  now  begin  to  sum  up  : — 

As  we  have  already  emphasised,  the  law  of  composition  of 
velocities,  formulated  in  the  theory  of  relativity,  is  no  longer  a 
purely  kinematic  relation  between  points  moving  in  empty  space, 
as  it  always  had  been  hitherto,  but  is  a  physical  or  dynamical 
relation  adapted  to  bodies  moving  through  an  ether.  The  fact 
that  the  characteristic  ether-speed  c  enters  into  the  expression 
shows  that  the  Ether  is  involved — for  otherwise  there  could  be 
no  meaning  in  introducing  the  speed  at  which  ether-waves  and 
other  disturbances  travel — and  the  only  reason  the  ether-speed 
can  enter  into  the  composition  of  velocities  of  two  pieces  of  njatter 
is  that  it  is  the  medium  through  which  they  are  both  moving. 
If  we  were  concerned  only  with  the  relative  speed  of  two  bodies 
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in  empty  space,  both  moving  with  different  velocities  u  and  v,  any 
introduction  of  a  third  velocity,  c,  would  be  irrelevant  and  un¬ 
meaning. 

Directly  we  take  the  medium  into  account,  however,  many 
things  become  possible.  We  no  longer  have  to  consider  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  two  bodies  alone,  but  a  relation  between  three 
bodies ;  for  we  must  not  ignore  the  substance  through  which  they 
are  moving.  A  stone  falling  through  water  or  through  air  cannot 
be  treated  completely  as  if  the  motion  were  free  in  space.  All 
bodies  without  exception  are  now  known  to  be  porous  or  extremely 
open  structures  moving  through  a  universal  medium  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  ;  and  their  intimate  properties  have  of  late  years 
been  shown  by  electric  theory  to  be  affected  by  this  previously 
ignored  fact.  We  now’  know,  for  instance,  that  their  shape  is 
slightly  altered  by  the  motion,  and  that  their  inertia  is  slightly 
increased ;  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  composition  of  their 
velocities  is  rather  different  from  what  might  be  expected,  or  that 
the  medium  has  an  effect  which  introduces  into  the  equations 
the  finite  speed  c  pertaining  to  it.  If  c  were  infinite  we  should 
not  have  to  attend  to  it,  and  u  +  v  w’ould  be  the  resultant  velocity, 
as  everyone  had  hitherto  supposed;  but  c  is  finite,  the  medium 
has  finite  and  measurable  properties,  it  is  disturbed  by  rapid 
motion,  and  the  disturbances  do  not  get  out  of  the  way  with 
infinite  ease  or  immediate  celerity ;  hence  at  very  high  speeds  of 
matter  this  fact  plays  an  important  part  in  all  phenomena. 

So  we  find  the  Einstein  position  to  be  ; — First,  the  usual  appli¬ 
cation  of  Maxwell’s  electrical  equations  to  the  motion  of  matter 
in  general,  but  with  the  inclusion  of  time  as  well  as  of  space 
among  those  absolutes  of  the  universe  which  we  are  only  able 
to  measure  relatively  with  certain  difificulties  and  uncertainties 
due  to  our  own  conditions  and  limitations;  second,  a  further 
hypothesis  about  gravitation,  which  turns  out  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  demands  of  advanced  astronomy;  and,  third,  the  expression 
of  all  this  in  terms  of  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  system  of  hyper¬ 
geometry.  All  which  I  believe  may  be  summed  up  as  a  fuller 
realisation  of  the  w  ide-spreading  influence  of  a  medium  with  finite 
properties,  essentially  pervading  all  space  in  which  phenomena 
occur,  and  away  from  whose  perfect  but  dominating  uniformity 
we  cannot  escape.  This  medium  may  be  called  physical  space- 
time  ;  it  constitutes  the  four-dimensional  continuum  so  often 
mentioned.  ' 

The  novel  method  of  differential  geometrical  analysis,  employed 
to  express  everything  that  we  directly  encounter  through  the 
senses  and  to  treat  it  all  afl  essentially  a  property  of  space,  can 
naturally  be  regarded  as  a  geometrisation  of  physics;  but  the 
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earlier  and  more  intelligible  portion  of  the  relativity  method  may 
better  be  called  a  physical  modification  of  geometry.  All  the  old 
abstract  principles  still  hold,  but  when  we  seek  to  apply  them  to  a 
concrete  universe  of  matter,  electrically  composed  and  immersed  in 
an  ethereal  medium  with  finite  properties,  those  abstract  principles 
require  modification ;  the  laws  applicable  to  matter  are  only 
approximately  those  of  the  abstract  theory.  So  when  we  come  to 
express  the  modified  laws,  and  reduce  them  to  formulm  applicable 
to  the  concrete  reality  of  things,  we  find  ourselves  led  to  equations 
which,  being  essentially  related  to  the  ether  and  to  the  properties 
of  matter,  instead  of  to  absolute  conceptions  of  space  and  time, 
are  styled  the  equations  of  relativity. 

The  simple  principle  of  relativity,  so  far  mainly  referred  to, 
deals  with  the  ether  of  space  on  the  assumption  that  it  remains 
uniform  and  unaffected,  and  therefore  negligible ;  and  that  the 
masses  of  matter  in  it,  though  they  may  perturb  it  electro-mag- 
netically,  have  not  modified  its  properties  in  any  other  way. 

But  we  know  that  that  is  not  strictly  true  :  it  is  found  obser- 
vationally  that  each  piece  of  matter  attracts  every  other.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  perceive  that  all  bodies  must  somehow  modify  the 
structure  of  the  medium  in  which  they  exist,  and  that  this  modi¬ 
fication  must  extend  in  all  directions,  diminishing  as  the  inverse 
distance,  to  practical  or  real  infinity. 

The  attraction  may  be  worked  out  as  if  it  were  an  effect  directly 
felt  by  other  pieces  of  matter  at  a  distance,  though  it  cannot  or 
should  not  be  philosophically  thought  of  in  that  way  :  the  New¬ 
tonian  equations  work  it  out  on  that  basis,  and  give  us  the  whole 
theory  of  astronomy  in  every  detail — barring  perhaps  one  or  two 
outstanding  minutiae ;  an  amazing  achievement  such  as  has  not 
been  equalled,  nor  even  approached,  before  or  since.  But,  as 
Newton  well  knew,  the  attraction  can  only  really  be  due  to  some¬ 
thing  transmitted  by  a  medium ;  which  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  intervening  medium  must  itself  be  affected  by  the 
presence  and  neighbourhood  of  matter ;  and  when  this  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  ether  is  fully  taken  into  consideration — allowing  for 
possible  minute  modifications  of  structure  as  well  as  for  the  main 
strain — we  may  well  get  a  gravitational  theory  of  particle  dynamics 
not  exactly  like  that  based  on  the  supposition  of  action  at  a 
distance,  but  as  influenced  by  the  modified  medium  in  which  the 
motions  occur.  This  was  attempted  by  the  General  Theory  of 
Relativity  of  1915.  The  generalised  Einstein  equations  afford  a 
consistent  scheme,  and  enable  us  to  calculate  the  refined  results 
which  are  consequently  to  be  expected.  The  modified  calculations 
have  been  intensely  interesting;  and,  as  Larmor  has  said,  the 
verifications  of  them,  both  by  the  planet  Mercury  and  by  the 
deviation  of  starlight  near  the  sun,  were  really  what  was  neces- 
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gary  to  justify  such  a  formulation  and  show  that  the  modification 
required  was  not  limited  to  express  distance  defined  on  a  piece 
of  matter,  like  Michelson  and  Morley’s  stone  or  wood  block,  but 
was  equally  related  also  to  the  depths  of  space  between  the  worlds. 
The  equations  not  only  represent  the  consequences  due  to  the 
modification  of  the  ether  inside  and  among  the  particles  of  matter, 
but  are  equally  required  to  express  the  consequences  in  all  regions 
of  space  itself,  wherever  masses  of  matter  are  near  enough  to 
make  their  influence  felt.  But  it  should  be,  and  probably  is,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  equations  do  not  accomplish  this  admirable  feat 
in  the  most  ideal  and  direct  manner,  by  explicit  attention  to  the 
ether  and  the  physics  of  the  problem ;  they  do  it  in  a  roundabout 
way,  in  terms  of  a  hypergeometry  in  which  a  frame  of  space  and 
time  is  refused  to  human  thought,  and  “force  ”  is  superseded.  The 
old  simplicities  are  rejected,  and  replaced  by  complex  mathematical 
machinery. 

Fortunately  this  is  not  the  end  ;  and  I  anticipate  that  before  long 
there  will  be  a  revolt  in  favour  of  more  physical  conceptions  and 
greater  simplicity  of  expression.  For  there  is  probably  no  need 
to  strain  after  such  ingenuity,  and  express  everything  in  this  com¬ 
plicated  fashion ;  there  is  no  compulsion  to  merge  everything  in 
higher  geometry.  The  wonder  is  that  it  can  be  done.  Many  are 
at  work  on  the  task ;  their  skill  is  amazing.  But,  after  all,  what 
are  really  modified  are  only  our  measures  of  things ;  and  the 
minute  peculiarities  now  detected  in  our  measuring  operations  may 
yet  be  expressed,  physically  and  naturally  enough,  in  terms  of  the 
medium  in  which  they  occur. 

Finally,  I  must  repeat,  it  is  unwise  to  load  the  new  discoveries 
with  an  implication  that  the  historical  principles  of  geometry  have 
broken  down  or  been  detected  as  untrue.  Those  modes  of  spacial 
representation  remain  as  they  were,  applicable  to  the  free  concep¬ 
tion  of  empty  space.  But  space  is  not  empty,  it  is  full  of  a 
medium  with  definite  properties,  to  which  observed  discrepancies 
can  be  referred ;  and  it  also  contains  centres  of  force — the  atoms 
of  matter — which  modify  the  properties  of  the  medium  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Hence  when  we  make  physical  observations  we 
must  adapt  ourselves  to  actual  circumstances,  and  be  cautious 
about  applying  abstract  principles  to  correlate  our  observation  of 
concrete  things.  The  universe  contains  much  which  at  first  sight 
we  did  wisely  to  ignore,  or  we  should  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
complexity ;  but  now  the  time  has  come  when  some  more  of  these 
complications  can  fruitfully  be  taken  notice  of.  Accuracy  of 
observation  has  been  so  much  improved  that  outstanding  minutim 
are  beginning  to  have  a  barely  perceptible,  yet  fundamental  and 
instructive,  effect. 

The  abstract  laws  of  geometry  require  modification  before 
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application  to  reality,  not  by  a  crankiness  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but  by  a  fulness  of  existence  greater  than  can  be  represented  bv 
space  and  time  alone.  Absolute  space  and  time  can  remain  the 
practical  framework,  more  convenient  than  any  other,  but  in  the 
concrete  reality  of  things  there  is  something  more,  and  physics  is 
richer  than  geometry.  I  for  one  cannot  doubt  that  as  knowledge 
progresses  we  shall  have  to  take  into  account  other  aspects  of  the 
universe  too.  The  last  century  discovered  the  ether,  at  first  only 
optically ;  the  Maxwell  and  the  hhnstein  equations  have  now  fully 
incorporated  it  into  the  scheme  of  electrical  and  gravitational 
physics ;  but  that  is  not  likely  to  be  the  last  of  our  fundamental 
explorations.  We  live  in  a  full-blooded  universe,  containing  in. 
telligence  and  emotion  and  will ;  and  what  the  influence  of  life 
and  mind  may  be,  in  modifying  still  further  the  laws  of  physics, 
we  are  only  beginning,  some  of  us,  to  suspect.  Advance  will  ever 
be  supplementary,  not  nugatory,  if  we  make  the  grohnd  secure  as 
we  go.  The  Newtonian  aystom  was  sound  and  right,  but  it  con¬ 
sciously  ignored  the  medium ,  until  the  progress  of  discovery  called 
attention  to  it  and  justified  its  inclusion.  The  discovery  of  the 
functions  of  the  elusive  ether,  begun  by  Thomas  Young  and 
Fresnel  in  connection  with  optics,  largely  extended  by  Faraday  and 
Maxwell  in  the  domain  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  now 
widened  by  Einstein  to  cover  in  a  certain  sense  gravitation  also,  is 
not  likely  to  be  complete.  Some  day  we  shall  take  a  further  step, 
and  include  among  its  functions  the  .service  of  other  forms  of 
existence  which  for  simplicity  Science  feels  it  convenient  at  present 
to  ignore.  The  mistake  we  arc  liable  to  make  is  not  so  much  the 
practical  ignoring  of  what  we  fail  to  understand,  or  even  to  per¬ 
ceive,  because  of  our  present  limitations;  it  is  the  non-acceptance 
of  those  limitations,  and  the  consequent  hostile  denying  of  portions 
of  reality  for  the  full  inclusion  of  which  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe. 

Oliver  Lodge. 
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ABISTIDE  BRIAND:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  POLICY. 


When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  M.  Briand  was  invited  to 
form  his  seventh  Ministry — a  sufficiently  rare  occurrence  in  the 
annals  of  Premierships — there  was  little  that  was  new  to  be  said 
about  him.  It  was  a  case  of  reproducing  the  biographical  notices 
that  had  been  written  each  time  he  had  been  summoned  to  form 
a  Government.  But  his  present  tenure  of  the  Premiership,  to 
which  is  added  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  has  furnished  future 
biographers  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  matter,  much 
of  it  of  exceptional  interest ;  for  the  part  he  has  played  with  such 
insistence  has  revealed  him  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  light. 
Previous  estimates  of  his  character  and  ability  have  had  to  be 
scrapped.  By  his  conduct  of  aflairs,  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  his 
manifestation  of  will  power,  he  has  falsified  the  prophecies  of 
political  students  outside  France  and  disillusioned  many  of  his 
countrymen.  Critical  foreigners  and  Frenchmen  alike  have  had 
to  revise  their  judgments  of  Aristide  Briand ;  they  have  been 
forced  to  concede  to  him  qualities  which  somehow  they  never 
thought  him  capable  of  exercising. 

And  yet  it  is  not  a  metamorphosed  Briand  that  is  guiding 
French  i)olicy  to-day.  To  the  close  student  of  his  career  he  has 
not  given  evidence  of  any  drastic  evolution  of  character  since 
1910,  when  he  broke  the  strike  of  the  railwaymen  by  calling 
them  to  the  colours.  Just  as  circumstances  occurred  then  to 
bring  out  the  strength  of  the  man,  to  make  him  decide  on  a  line 
of  action  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  so  in  the  present 
turmoil  inseparable  from  the  task  of  finding  adequate  solutions  of 
the  peace  problems  he  has  once  more  exhibited  his  power,  and 
taken  up  a  position  which  the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen 
believe  to  be  the  only  possible  attitude  consistent  with  the  future 
security  of  France.  This  is  the  plain  truth  of  recent  discords, 
not  yet  entirely  dissipated,  between  the  French  and  British 
Governments.  All  the  loose  talk  about  French  Imperialism  is 
beside  the  mark,  as  every  fair-minded  Englishman  in  France 
who  has  opportunities  of  studying  the  temper  of  the  French  people 
since  the  Armistice,  and  who  realises  the  terrible  plight  which  the 
war  has  created  in  the  country,  will  readily  admit. 

What  manner  of  man  is  M.  Briand,  who  has  somewhat 
astonished  British  Cabinet  Ministers  by  his  firmness,  and  at  the 
same  time  disappointed  aspirants  to  political  office  in  France? 
Before  the  clash  of  Ministerial  wits  and  the  bombardment  of 
diplomatic  notes  on  the  Upper  Silesian  problem,  he  had  been 
spoken  of  as  the  Lloyd  George  of  France.  I  think  I  know  my 
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Lloyd  George  as  I  understand  my  Aristide  Briand  from  close 
personal  study  of  their  intellects  and  methods.  Both  are  of 
Celtic  origin,  both  sprang  from  the  people,  both  have  been  the 
architects  of  their  political  fortunes,  and  both  are  men  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  there  the  resemblance  ends.  M.  Briand’s  mental  out¬ 
look  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  because  his  environ¬ 
ment  is  totally  different ;  wherefore  his  methods  differ.  He  is  a 
I'  deep  and  careful  thinker,  and  when  he  has  done  his  thinking  on 
any  particular  problem,  and  has  arrived  at  conclusions  thereon,  he 
holds  to  them  tenaciously.  M.  Briand  never  revises  his  opinion 
unless  he  is  confronted  with  facts  which  have  escaped  his  notice. 
And  this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  One  of  his  most  wonderful  quali¬ 
ties  is  that  of  assimilation.  It  takes  him  a  long  time  to  make 
up  his  mind  on  any  grave  question,  which  is  studied  at  every 
angle  from  the  evidence  brought  before  him.  Officials  at  the 
French  Foreign  Office  know  his  power  of  assimilation,  his  appetite 
for  reports  and  documents  bearing  on  subjects  on  which  decisions 
have  to  be  reached.  They  also  know  the  inflexibility  of  his  judg¬ 
ments,  and  consequently  make  a  point  of  presenting  complete 
dossiers. 

Briand  does  much  of  his  thinking,  not  in  his  cabinet  at  the 
Quai  d’Orsay,  but  in  his  little  flat  in  the  Avenue  Kl^ber.  It  is  a 
modest  lodging  for  a  French  Premier.  But  M.  Briand  is  a  modest 
man.  If  in  passing  through  the  rooms  of  this  flat  you  knew  not 
its  occupant  you  would  say  they  were  the  headquarters  of  a 
bachelor  of  moderate  means.  Probably  the  only  luxury  in  the 
flat  is  the  telephone,  which  is  much  used  in  these  days.  M. 
Briand  answers  the  rings  himself,  and  he  opens  the  door  to  his 
callers,  whom  he  receives  in  his  study  with  its  simple  mahogany 
furniture.  If  his  visitors  are  friends  they  are  ushered  into  the 
small  dining-room,  which  is  more  plainly  furnished  than  the  study. 
It  is  in  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  rooms  that  M.  Briand 
reads  the  newspapers,  and,  when  he  is  not  in  office,  the  novels 
of  Pierre  Loti,  his  favourite  author,  and  M.  Eaymond  Escholier, 
a  young  writer.  Conservator  of  the  Victor  Hugo  Museum,  who 
now  acts  as  chef  adjoint  of  his  Cabinet.  His  simple  tastes  are 
the  result  of  his  country  upbringing.  Next  to  politics  he  has  one 
passion — the  land.  Though  he  is  very  silent  about  it  he  is  an 
authority  on  agricultural  questions,  for  he  has  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  land,  cattle,  and  poultry,  as  befits  a  farmer.  His 
farm  is  at  Cocherel,  in  the  Eure,  and  when  the  cares  of  his  office 
permit  he  spends  his  week-ends  in  his  fields  and  among  his  cattle. 
With  the  cultivators  he  discusses  crops,  and  joins  them  in  their 
fishing  and  shooting  expeditions.  No  one  knows  more  than  M. 
Briand  that  the  French  peasants  are  the  backbone  of  the  country, 
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and  that  they  constitute  for  France  the  best  insurance  against  the 
spread  of  communist  doctrines.  He  knows  that  governmental 
authority  rests  on  the  confidence  of  the  French  peasants,  and 
that  is  why  he  believes  that  all  Parliamentary  action  can  only 
have  happy  and  fruitful  results  if  the  French  peasants,  who  form 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  population,  understand  and  sustain 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  The  Premier  always  returns  to 
Paris  refreshed  in  mind  and  body  from  his  visits  to  his  little  farm. 
There  he  ceases  to  think  of  politics,  national  and  international, 
and  gives  himself  up  to  the  study  of  agricultural  interests,  which 
on  his  return  he  discusses  in  the  lobby  of  the  Chamber  with 
deputies  of  agricultural  constituencies.  He  has  another  distrac¬ 
tion  natural  to  a  native  of  Brittany,  whence  France  derives  her 
supply  of  sailors — he  is  fond  of  the  sea  and  is  an  expert  yachts¬ 
man.  In  the  Parliamentary  recess  he  sighs  for  the  sea  and  the 
country;  but  the  land  and  the  sea  have  seen  very  little  of  him 
since  he  became  Premier  for  the  seventh  time.  He  inherited  a 
heavy  legacy  from  Clemenceau,  Millerand,  and  Leygues,  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  the  Premiership,  a  legacy  which  he  is  doing  his 
utmost,  by  working  night  and  day,  to  lighten,  and  thus  hasten  the 
dawn  of  a  new  life  for  France  after  so  much  agony  and  ruin ; 
consequently  his  breaks  from  imperious  duty  are  few. 

A  portrait  of  Briand  the  man  and  the  statesman  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  reference  to  one  prominent,  one  might  almost 
say  predominant,  trait  of  his  character.  I  refer  to  his  almost 
positive  shrinking  from  publicity.  Statesmen  in  power  are  chary 
of  making  statements  for  newspapers  or  receiving  interviewers. 
Generally  they  have  not  the  same  distaste  of  publicity  when  they 
are  not  in  the  limelight  and  long  to  be  in  it.  It  is  then  that  the 
Press  is  welcomed  as  a  useful  means  of  propaganda.  Among 
French  statesmen  M.  Briand  is  a  notable  exception.  Numerous 
were  the  interviewers  he  politely  turned  down  when  he  was  in 
the  background,  ploughing  his  lonely  furrow.  He  had  no  desire 
to  avail  himself  of  the  hospitality  of  newspaper  columns  as  a  means 
of  advertising  his  continued  existence  by  criticising  policies  in  the 
framing  of  which  he  had  no  part.  Instead  of  making  statements 
or  writing  articles — for  like  most  politicians  he  has  been  a  journa¬ 
list — he  preferred  to  think,  to  study  existing  situations,  and  map 
out  the  line  of  policy  he  would  have  adopted  had  he  been  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Out  of  office  M.  Briand  held  himself  aloof,  con¬ 
fident  that  the  hour  would  strike  when  he  would  be  called  to  the 
helm.  “I  am  always  called  in  to  mend  the  crockery !  ”  is  a  de¬ 
claration  attributed  to  him,  but  there  was  one  occasion  when 
he  refused  the  call  because  the  crockery  had  been  broken  into 
too  small  pieces. 
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This  brings  me  to  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  form 
his  present  Cabinet  and  to  enter  on  that  period  of  Premiership  I 
which  has  been  a  deception  for  some  politicians,  and  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  Frenchmen  in  the  mass  who  appreciate  the  fight 
he  has  put  up,  and  will  continue  to  wage,  in  support  of  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  justice  due  to  France  under  the  Peace  Treaty. 
When  he  was  summoned  by  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  after 
the  failure  of  M.  Eaoul  Peret,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  to 
form  a  Ministry  to  succeed  the  Leygues  Cabinet  he  accomplished 
the  task  entrusted  to  him  in  a  few  hours.  During  the  career  of 
the  three  previous  Ministries  he  had  remained  in  the  background, 
attending  the  Chamber,  but  rarely  taking  part  in  the  debates, 
But  in  the  course  of  Clemenceau’s  Premiership  he  could  not  efface 
himself  entirely.  He  had  to  speak  on  the  troublous  Syrian  ques¬ 
tion,  for  he  was  Premier  in  1915  when  the  agreement  with 
England  was  made,  and  it  was  up  to  him  to  defend  his  policy  and 
to  answer  the  campaign  against  French  influence  in  Syria  which 
the  French  believed  was  promoted  by  British  agents. 

I  never  heard  a  declaration  of  Ministerial  ix)licy  more  coolly 
received  than  that  of  M.  Briand.  The  feeling  in  and  outside  the 
Chamber  was  that  he  would  not  last  long.  Indeed,  the  French 
public  seemed  to  have  made  up  its  mind  that  he  was  only  a 
stop-gap  Premier — that  he  would  soon  give  place  to  M.  Poincare. 
The  ex-President  of  the  Eepublic  was  chafing  at  inaction.  He 
probably  held  the  strongest  views  of  any  man  in  France  on  the 
necessity  of  the  strict  execution  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  M. 
Poincare  had  indulged  in  bitter  criticism  of  the  Treaty  in  the 
Press ;  but  such  as  it  was  he  held  that  it  ought  to  be  executed  to 
the  letter.  The  important  position  of  President  of  the  Eeparations 
Commission  was  given  to  him,  and  France,  knowing  his  views, 
believed  that  her  rights  as  regards  reparation  were  in  safe  and 
capable  hands.  But  to  the  surprise  of  many  people  M.  Poincare 
did  not  keep  the  position  long.  He  threw  it  up,  and  utilised  his 
freedom  from  responsibility  by  writing  numerous  articles,  in  all 
of  which  he  took  a  point  of  view  of  firmness  which  convinced 
the  politicians  who  were  dead  against  any  display  of  soft-hearted¬ 
ness  towards  Germany  that  he  was  the  man  to  obtain  for  France 
the  fulfilment  of  her  just  claims. 

M.  Poincar4  really  believed  that  he  would  be  called  to  the 
Premiership.  By  those  devious  methods  with  which  newspaper 
correspondents  in  Paris  are  familiar  proposals  for  certain  inter¬ 
views  with  M.  Poincar^  were  made.  Legitimately  enough  the  ex- 
President  of  the  Eepublic  wanted  to  correct  certain  impressions 
which  prevailed  among  a  section  of  public  opinion  in  England. 
There  he  had  been  represented  as  an  Imperialist,  and  therefore  a 
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danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  As,  if  and  when  he  became 
Premier,  it  was  his  intention  to  work  loyally  with  the  British 
Government,  he  naturally  desired  that  this  and  other  miscon¬ 
ceptions  should  be  removed.  So  when  M.  Briand  was  attending  a 
conference  in  London  an  interview  with  M.  Poincare  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Pleasant  things  were  said  in  it  about  Briand,  but  the 
Premier  must  have  asked  himself  why  the  interview  had  been 
given  at  that  particular  juncture  while  he  was  engaged  in  delicate 
negotiations,  and  further,  he  must  have  wondered  what  was  behind 
it.  For  if  it  meant  anything  at  all  it  meant  that  Poincar^  was 
willing  and  ready  to  step  into  his  shoes. 

It  is  not  for  anyone  to  deduce  that  M.  Briand  saw  the  red 
light  and  was  determined  to  shape  his  policy  in  such  a  way  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  an  immediate  successor.  But  it  is 
a  fact  that  from  that  moment  Briand,  always  animated  with  the 
desire  to  do  the  best  for  his  country  in  his  dealings  with  Great 
Britain,  developed  an  attitude  of  firmness.  He  had  gradually  in¬ 
creased  his  power  over  the  Chamber,  up  till  then  by  his  gift  of 
magnificent  oratory.  But  the  time  came  when  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  and  by  the  admission  of  realities  he  had,  if  not 
to  modify  his  attitude,  to  give  it  an  orientation,  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  was  effected  with  great  skill.  His  memorable  phrase  about 
the  French  gendarme  taking  Germany  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
if  she  refused  to  pay  by  the  due  date  served  to  rally  France  to 
him.  Doubters  of  his  strength  in  the  Chamber  had  to  revise  their 
opinion.  And  they  did  it  very  quickly,  acknowledging  Briand  to 
be  a  really  strong  Premier  after  all,  and  thinking  no  more  of  M. 
Poincar^  as  his  immediate  successor. 

In  my  judgment  Briand  is  the  greatest  orator  in  the  Chamber, 
and  I  have  heard  all  those  deputies  who  are  accounted  orators. 
If,  taking  into  account  the  difference  in  language,  a  comparison 
between  him  and  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  per¬ 
missible,  then  for  easy  flow  of  speech  he  is  peerless.  This 
opinion,  purely  personal,  has  been  reached  after  years  of  regular 
attendance,  first  in  the  Press  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Foreign  Press  Tribune  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  reading  a  statement  in  the  tribune  Briand  is  dull, 
but  in  making  a  speech,  whether  it  be  to  sustain  his  policy  or  to 
answer  criticism,  he  is  magnificent.  Never  a  note  he  has  in  his 
hand.  Not  that  he  does  not  prepare  his  big  speeches.  He  com¬ 
poses  them  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  reclining  on  a  sofa  during 
this  period  and  thinking  out  his  arguments.  He  is  a  striking 
figure  in  the  tribune,  arresting  without  being  picturesque.  His 
voice  is  mellow^  musical,  and  generally  even.  Like  most  French¬ 
men  he  is  prodigal  of  gesture.  A  favourite  attitude  is  to  bend 
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over  the  rail  of  the  tribune  and  lower  his  voice  almost  to  a 
whisper.  The  Chamber  is  impressed,  and  there  is  tense  silence. 
Briand  often  emphasises  a  serious  argument  in  this  way.  It  is 
not  an  oratorical  trick ;  it  is  the  culmination,  the  finishing  touch, 
of  a  serious  argument. 

He  owes  much  of  his  success  to  his  oratorical  gift,  to  which 
must  be  added  his  power  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  his  audience  and 
gradually  infusing  warmth  into  it.  It  is  a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  to  transform  a  stone-cold  assembly  into  a  cheering  body. 
But  words  and  the  graces  of  oratory  are  not  sufficient.  There 
must  be  conviction  behind  them,  and  Briand ’s  recent  triumphs  in 
the  Chamber  and  the  Senate  revealed  his  power  to  convince  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  It  was  admitted  in  political  circles  that  he 
had  returned  from  the  London  Conference,  at  which  the  ulti¬ 
matum  to  Germany  as  regards  reparation  and  disarmament  was 
elaborated,  with  diminished  prestige.  He  had  gone  to  London 
to  insist  on  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  by  way  of  punishing  Ger¬ 
many  for  her  default,  and  his  demand  had  the  support  of  the 
French  Chamber  and  public,  on  whom  the  repeated  tergiversations 
of  Germany  had  produced  a  deep  feeling  of  anger.  The  French 
are  logicians,  but  the  stern  economic  fact  that  the  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr  would  result  in  no  material  advantage  to  France  was 
discounted  by  that  fact  of  moral  significance  that  the  occupation 
of  the  industrial  area,  the  nerve  centre  of  Germany,  would 
appease  disappointment,  would,  in  a  sense,  satisfy  the  national 
aspirations  after  logical  justice. 

Confronted  by  powerful  reasons  against  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  M.  Briand  delivered  a  masterly  stroke  which  showed  that 
he  was  not  lacking  in  statesmanlike  resource.  When  the  history 
of  the  series  of  Allied  Conferences  comes  to  be  written  with 
authoritative  documentation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French 
Premier  exercised  the  gift  of  real  statesmanship.  He  had  a  surer 
knowledge  of  the  German  mentality  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He 
knew  that  threats,  even  though  they  came  from  the  Supreme 
Council,  would  have  no  effect  on  the  masters  of  Germany,  that 
the  only  thing  to  influence  them  would  be  a  show  of  force.  Not 
a  pretended  exhibition,  but  an  eloquent  business-like  action.  It 
he  could  not  have  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  at  any 
rate  he  would  agree  to  a  time-limit  and  make  the  necessary  pre¬ 
parations  for  action  if  the  Germans  defaulted.  Will  anyone  be 
found  to  deny  that  it  was  the  calling  up  of  the  nineteenth  class 
that  forced  the  Germans  to  make  up  their  minds  and  accept  the 
inevitable?  It  was  the  calling  up  of  this  class  that  prevented  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  By  his  act  Briand  wning  from  Ger¬ 
many  undertakings  which  necessarily  led  to  an  orientation  of 
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his  policy.  France  was  baulked,  cruelly  disappointed  with  the 
results  of  the  London  Conference.  The  national  will  had  been 
set  aside,  and  Briand  had  to  face  unpleasant  music  in  the 
Chamber.  The  “music”  lasted  for  a  full  week.  A  weaker  and 
less  adroit  man  than  he  would  have  succumbed.  He  was  listened 
to  in  frigid  silence  by  a  Chamber  that  was  visibly  angry,  but 
before  he  had  finished  his  two  hours’  speech  he  had  quelled  the 
storm,  and  by  his  masterly  array  of  arguments,  coupled  with  his 
courage  in  elaborating  them  and  his  power  of  persuasion,  he 
galvanised  the  Chamber,  transforming  hostility  into  approbation. 
It  was  a  remarkable  achievement  when  one  takes  into  account 
the  composition  of  the  present  Chamber,  for  the  Bloc  National, 
which  dominates  the  assembly,  and  of  which  M.  Millerand  was 
ope  of  the  principal  founders — it  was  he  who  drew  up  the  masterly 
address  w’hich  went  far  to  sw'eep  the  country  at  the  last  elections — 
was  in  no  mood  to  tolerate  weakness  in  French  negotiations  with 
England  in  the  matter  of  interpreting  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Briand  emerged  from  the  ordeal  stronger  than  ever.  The  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  orator  was  enhanced,  but  his  most  wonderful  feat 
was  the  skill  with  which  he  emerged  from  a  tight  corner.  He 
did  it  by  putting  full  responsibility  on  the  Chamber  for  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  London  decisions.  It  has  to  be  said  that  it  was 
not  so  much  the  wish  to  save  Briand  as  to  avoid  responsibility 
for  the  serious  situation  that  an  adverse  verdict  would  have 
created  that  forced  the  Chamber  to  ratify  the  London  decisions. 
The  groups  of  the  Eight  in  the  Chamber  knew  full  well  that  the 
overthrow  of  Briand  would  fatally  imperil  French  and  British 
collaboration  and  play  the  game  of  Germany,  to  whom  a  scission 
among  the  Allies  would  be  most  welcome. 

The  triumph  of  the  Premier  was  even  greater  in  the  Senate. 
And  here  it  should  be  stated  that  the  French  Senate,  as  at  present 
constituted,  differs  materially  from  most  upper  assemblies.  Its 
tendencies  are  towards  the  Left.  There  are  now  several  Socialist 
Senators.  The  Left  desires  a  speedy  settlement  of  all  outstanding 
questions  which  retard  the  application  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  It 
longs  for  the  time  when  France  shall  resume  her  normal  life. 
So  when  the  Premier  told  the  Senators  that  France  could  not 
expect  any  material  advantage  from  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr 
they  readily  believed  him,  and  gave  him  a  vote  of  confidence  that 
was  more  sweeping,  if  not  more  effective,  than  that  which  the 
Chamber  accorded  him.  Briand  was  now  master  of  the  situation. 
He  had  accurately  gauged  the  temper  of  Parliament,  and  sought 
to  profit  from  the  warnings  given  in  no  uncertain  voice.  It  was 
clear  that  he  had  no  wish  to  pursue  a  personal  policy.  The  force 
of  circumstances,  the  reality  of  things,  and  his  remarkable  power 
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of  assimilation  of  facts  that  could  not  be  ignoi  '’^5>st  to  a 
modify  his  attitude  on  the  question  of  the  occrpcUjoiT  oi  e- 
Ruhr.  At  the  same  time  Briand  saw  and  took  to  heart  cei  3 
writing  on  the  wall.  France  had  come  to  the  conclusion  f  . 
she  had  emerged  weaker  from  every  Allied  Conference,  ths 
had  always  to  give  up  something,  to  abandon  some  claim  or 
This  sort  of  thing  had  to  stop.  The  era  of  concessions  *  *<1 
close.  Before  he  got  his  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Chamber  . 
Senate  the  Premier  knew  exactly  what  was  passing  in  the  mii 
of  his  countrymen,  and  his  subsequent  policy  shows  that  he  \vi 
determined  to  interpret  the  national  will. 

There  are  some  Frenchmen  who  hurl  at  him  the  same  epithet 
from  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ha.s  not  escaped.  They  label  him 
an  opportunist.  But  these  Frenchmen  are  his  adversaries  who 
desire  to  bring  about  his  fall  whether  or  not  he  fails  in  his  duty 
to  the  country.  The  epithet  has  a  complimentary  significance 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  his  desire  to  do  the  best  for  France. 
And  the  same  remark  applies  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  attitude,  at  certain  moments,  of  a  small  section  of  the 
French  Press,  is  not  without  admirers  in  France,  for  level-headed 
Frenchmen  do  not  see  in  the  British  Premier  an  enemy  of  their 
country.  They  know  that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  French 
point  of  view,  and  that,  above  all  things,  he  is  anxious  to  maintain 
unimpaired  the  collaboration  in  peace  problems  that  existed  during 
the  war.  It  is  necessary  to  restate  this  fact,  emphasised  over 
and  over  again  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speeches.  Another  fact 
has  to  be  indicated  as  revealing  the  French  official  mind  in  regard 
to  passing  differences  of  opinion  on  the  application  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  Never  in  my  discussions  with  French  diplomats  in  times 
of  crises  have  I  heard  a  single  word  of  reproach  directed  against 
the  British  Premier.  On  all  occasions  they  have  given  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  credit  of  a  desire  to  reach  solutions  that  will  be  saus- 
factory  to  both  countries.  And  the  same  remark  applies  to  Lord 
Hardinge,  wFo,  it  is  recognised,  fulfils  his  role  in  times  of  difficulty 
with  consummate  tact. 

As  was  his  right,  M.  Briand  took  a  firm  cst.and  on  the  Upper 
Silesian  question.  The  British  Government  wanted  an  imme¬ 
diate  conference  at  which  this  troublesome  problem  could  be 
settled,  or,  at  any  rate,  discussed.  Time  after  time  Briand, 
always  cognisant  of  the  temper  of  his  countrymen,  refused  the 
requests  made  to  him.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  feeling 
created  in  England  by  these  refusals  it  has  to  he  stated  that  the 
French  Premier  had  the  approval  of  France.  For,  after  all, 
there  were  two  sides  to  the  question.  The  French  attitude  was 
actuated  by  two  weighty  considerations,  one  of  which,  France’s 
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his  policy  cir  future  security,  was  fully  appreciated  by  Mr. 
re:  d  George'.  Then  there  is  France’s  sympathy  for  Poland, 
s6i  ch  is  quite  another  matter. 

c  "he  future  of  Upper  Silesia  and  the  handing  over  of  part  of 
le*  ,adustrial  region  to  Poland,  is,  irrespective  of  the  question  of 
to  3  to  that  country,  bound  up  with  French  foreign  policy,  of 
be'cii  the  main  plank  is  security  in  the  future.'  In  spite  of  what 
.  i  been  written  in  the  foreign  Press  by  writers  who,  in  my 
"•jment,  are  insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the 
I'rench  people  at  this  moment,  France  lives  in  mortal  dread  of 
,var,  and  therefore  she  desires  to  take  every  precaution  to  prevent' 
another  conflagration.  As  with  Englishmen,  so  with  French¬ 
men— they  have  had  enough  of  war.  France  has  been  twice 
attacked  by  Germany — in  both  cases  the  attack  was  not  of  her 
seeking— and  she  is  perfectly  justified  in  making  such  arrangements 
permitted  to  her  by  the  Peace  Treaty  that  will  make  another 
attack  impossible.  Germany  has  been  beaten,  but  you  cannot 
induce  the  French  to  believe  that  she  will  not  think  of  the  day 
when  she  can  retrieve  her  defeat.  Therefore  France  has  not  the 
same  faith  in  the  future  peace  of  Europe  as  she  imagines  animates 
British  statesmen.  Frequently  Frenchmen  put  to  me  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  “If  your  country  happened  to  be  the  nearest  neighbour  of 
Germany,  as  we  are,  would  its  attitude  be  different  from  ours?” 
This  explains  why  an  agreement  was  not  reached  on  the  Upper 
Silesian  problem  at  the  recent  Conference  in  Paris.  In  the 
interests  of  France’s  security  she  could  not  agree  that  the  famous 
industrial  triangle,  capable  of  bein^  transformed  into  war  fac¬ 
tories,  should  be  handed  over  to  Germany. 

Security  for  France  is  therefore  the  main  preoccupation  of  the 
French  Premier.  But  there  is  another  and  extremely  vital  point 
of  his  policy  to  which  he  attaches  as  much  importance  as  to  the 
question  of  security.  Briand  is  morbidly  anxious  that  nothing 
shall  occur  to  impair  the  understanding,  the  test  of  years, 
between  England  and  France.  He  voices  the  sentiment  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  his  countrymen  in  the  hope,  expressed  time  and  again  in 
the  Chamber,  that  the  union  cemented  by  the  blood  shed  by 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  on  the  battlefields  shall  be  continued. 
For  him  the  war  was  a  pact  of  blood.  His  gaze  turns  to  the 
cemeteries  in  France  where  lie  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
of  British  blood  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  France  and 
Belgium,  and  to  him  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  result  of  the 
supreme  sacrifice  they  made  should  be  an  estrangement,  and  all 
through  Germany,  the  author  of  the  war  and  its  sorrows  and  the 
consequent  difficulties,  economic  and  financial,  from  which  the 
world  is  suffering  to-day. 
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Side  by  side  with  international  worries  M.  Briand  has  internal  I 
anxieties.  As  Premier  his  position  is  peculiar.  He  himself  is  of  I 
the  Left — like  M.  Millerand  he  was  excluded  from  the  Socialist, 
now  the  Communist,  party — and  the  singular  thing  is  that  he  is 
governing  a  Chamber  of  the  Right,  for  the  members  of  several 
of  the  groups  that  endorse  his  foreign  policy  are  in  reality  hostile 
to  his  political  faith.  For  example,  the  Radicals  and  Eadical 
Socialists  were  against  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Vatican.  The  re-establishment  of  the  Concordat  with  Eome 
has,  according  to  M.  Jonnart,  the  French  Ambassador  accredited 
to  the  Vatican,  given  excellent  results. 

What  the  grout)s  of  the  Left  fear  is  that  there  will  be  a  return 
to  the  state  of  things  before  the  dissolution  of  the  congregations 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  nuns.  Briand’s  reply  to  his  critics  is 
that  all  that  has  been  done  is  of  a  purely  diplomatic  order.  This 
w’ould  be  a  burning  question  in  France  if  the  country  were  not 
preoccupied  with  the  grave  matters  arising  out  of  the  application 
of  the  Peace  Treaty.  For  the  moment  France  is  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  in  obtaining  reparation  for  the  wrong  done  to  her,  in  the 
rebuilding  of  her  destroyed  towns  and  villages,  and  in  securing 
an  assurance,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  her,  that  she  will  be  safe 
from  German  attack  in  the  future.  The  French  Premier  is  de¬ 
voting  all  his  energy  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  these 
desiderata,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  he  discharges  his  mission 
will  depend  the  length  of  his  tenure  of  office.  A  fundamentally 
hostile  Right  will  give  him  support,  and  a  Bloc  National,  which 
now  and  again  reveals  crevices,  will  not  withhold  encouragement. 
The  next  month  or  two  will  be  the  testing  time.  The  eyes  of 
his  adversaries — and  he  has  many  inside  the  Chamber  and  out¬ 
side — are  fixed  upon  Briand,  and  he  will  need  all  his  skill,  al! 
his  finesse,  and  his  gift  of  oratory  and  power  of  persuasion,  in  the 
task  that  lies  before  him. 

But  just  as  Clemenceau  was  able  to  tide  over  difficult  periods 
when  battles  w'ere  raging  and  peace  was  in  the  making,  so  the 
friends  of  Briand  believe  that  he  will  win  through.  For  he  pos¬ 
sesses  qualities  which  Clemenceau  lacked.  He  has  this  in  common 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  for  whom  he  has  a  high  admiration— h^ 
can  retort  effectively  wdien  attacked.  You  never  see  Briand  show 
any  sign  of  temper  under  criticism.  He  has  had  an  uphill  fight 
since  January,  for  leading  the  French  Chamber  and  the  British 
House  of  Commons  are  totally  different  propositions.  It  is 
Briand’s  aim  to  stick  to  his  job  and  to  do  it  as  well  as  he  can.  In 
the  present  circumstances,  and  having  regard  to  France’s  peculiar 
position  in  the  settlement  of  peace  problems,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  other  French  statesman  could  have  achieved  better  results 
for  France.  John  Bell. 
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The  World  or  Circumstances  Make  the  Man. 

The  explanation  of  this  seeming  contradiction  is  that  the  first 
is  true  in  reference  to  all  those  things  that  can  be  said  to  come 
within  the  sphere  of  our  own  personality  or  will ;  the  second  is 
true,  and  has  its  sphere  of  application,  in  all  those  things  that 
are  independent  of  ourselves,  as  our  birth,  our  enforced  surround¬ 
ings,  the  accidents  of  time  and  fate,  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  we  have  chanced  to  be  cast,  and  the  like. 

The  first  is  what  we  call  a  statical  truth,  the  second  a  dynamical 
one;  and  both  are  necessary  for  a  complete  and  all-embracing 
religion  and  philosophy.  If,  for  example,  you  take  a  slice  out 
of  a  single  human  life  at  different  periods,  say  at  the  ages  of 
seven,  fourteen,  twenty-one,  thirty,  and  fifty,  you  will  find  that 
at  any  one  or  all  of  these  fointa  of  time  it  is  absolutely  true 
that  the  boy  or  man  makes  his  own  world ;  but  if  you  take  the 
stretches  of  time  intervening  between  these  different  periods,  with 
all  the  chances,  accidents  and  surprises  of  men  and  things  that 
have  befallen  him,  you  will  find  that  it  is  equally  true  that 
circumstances  have  in  a  sense  made  the  man. 

Now  Emerson  bases  his  philosophy  on  the  first  view,  the 
statical,  and  takes  his  stand  on  the  mind;  Herbert  Spencer  on 
the  second  view,  the  dynamical,  and  takes  his  stand  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  And  hence  it  is — and  this  will  be  a  surprise  to 
most  readers — that  the  real  complement  to  Spencer  is  not  Berke¬ 
ley  or  Kant,  but  Emerson.  Emerson  is  but  Herbert  Spencer 
turned  over,  and  the  only  complete  philosophy  or  religion  to 
which  the  present  age,  at  least,  can  attain  must  lie  in  some  syn¬ 
thesiser  combination  of  the  two.  And  further,  it  may  be  asserted, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on,  that,  as  both  Emerson  and  Spencer’s 
scheme  of  Nature  is  based  on  the  same  fundamental  law,  nothing 
can  affect  or  diminish  the  weight  and  importance  of  Emerson 
that  has  not  already  affected  or  diminished  the  weight  and  im¬ 
portance  of  Spencer.  And,  moreover,  that  as  the  circumstances 
that  give  rise  to  any  natural  fact,  religion,  polity,  civilisation,  can 
never  be  twice  alike,  whereas  the  mental  laws  of  which  these 
are  the  outcome  hold  true  for  all  time,  it  is  evident  that  the 
thinker  who  starts  from  the  laws  of  the  mind  must  have  a  seer¬ 
like  and  prophetic  quality  which  the  thinker  who  starts  from  the 
circumstances  can  never  possess.  Emerson,  it  is  true,  perceived 
the  part  played  in  the  world  by  circumstances  as  well  as  any  man, 
and  no  one  has  dwelt  on  it  with  more  emphasis ;  but,  writing  in 
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pre-Darwinian  times,  and  not  being  a  specialist,  he  could  not 
know  the  exact  methods  of  “natural  selection  ” ;  and  believing  as 
he  did  that  society  could  be  elevated  only  by  purifying  the  souls 
of  individual  men,  he  did  not  concern  himself  with  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  exact  part  played  in  progressive  civilisation  by  the 
general  material  and  social  conditions  of  the  world. 

Spencer,  too,  while  disposing  all  the  phenomena  of  society 
around  the  universal  law  of  evolution,  has  nowhere  attempted  to 
exhibit  the  part  played  by  the  laws  of  the  mind  in  civilisation 
and  life.  And  hence  it  was  that,  on  perceiving  this,  I  was  led 
in  my  book  on  Civilisation  to  make  the  attempt  to  fill  in  the  gap 
still  left  in  philosophy  and  religion,  and  to  endeavour  to  do  justice 
both  to  the  statical  and  the  dynamical  elements  in  the  problem, 
both  to  the  laws  of  the  mind  involved  and  to  the  circumstances 
of  society. 

The  first  great  truth  associated  with  this  central  doctrine  of 
Emerson  that  “man  makes  his  own  world,”  as  a  bird  builds  its 
nest,  is  that,  so  long  as  a  man  is  rounded  in  and  imprisoned  in 
any  particular  mood,  humour  or  sentiment,  or  his  mind  in  any 
particular  theory,  doctrine  or  scheme  of  things,  so  long  shall  all 
the  varied  world  of  Nature,  which  lies  around  and  beyond  the 
circle  which  this  sentiment  or  theory  illumines  and  confines,  sleep 
for  him  as  if  in  night ;  so  long  shall  all  the  bright  world  of  poetry, 
beauty  and  sentiment,  except  in  so  far  as  it  responds  to  this 
humour  or  illustrates  this  thought,  be  to  him  as  if  non-extant. 
From  the  insulating  ring  which  hems  him  in,  the  inundating 
breakers  of  thought  which  every  day  roll  over  him  will  be  shed 
as  from  some  protecting  waterproof,  and  figures  of  divinest  things 
shall  stalk  past  him,  like  old  clothed  horses,  unknown  and  un¬ 
recognised. 

Now  the  demon  that  has  put  these  rings  around  the  souls  of 
men  and  women,  imprisoning  them  in  habits  they  cannot  break, 
in  sentiments  they  cannot  overpass,  and  in  thoughts  beyond  which 
they  cannot  without  difficulty  advance,  is  temperament  or 
organisation.  This  it  is  which  has  set  on  human  forms  the  squat 
forehead,  the  pinched  and  sullen  eye,  the  heavy  jaw,  the  relaxed 
and  flabby  cheek,  as  sign  and  index  of  the  barriers  the  soul  must 
overleap  before  it  is  free  to  mount  and  expand  into  higher  realms 
of  thought  and  being,  and  is  the  great  fact  on  which  Emerson  hiu 
dwelt  with  so  much  emphasis,  and  which  he  has  illustrated  with 
so  much  fertility  in  his  essays  on  “Circles,”  “Experience,”  and 
in  the  first  part  of  his  essay  on  “Fate.” 

From  this  same  central  doctrine  that  “man  makes  his  world”  < 
it  follows  that  when  from  any  cause  you  have  been  lifted  out  of 
one  mental  mood  to  another,  one  view  of  life  to  another,  one  state  i 
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of  feeling  to  another,  at  each  ascent  the  old  world  will  have  been 
completely  transformed  for  you.  How  different  is  this  self-same 
world  to  the  child  with  his  tops  and  toys,  to  the  youth  with  his 
first  love,  to  the  young  man  before  the  world  of  care  has  laid  its 
rough  and  horny  hand  upon  him,  to  the  man  in  middle  life 
immersed  in  social  and  professional  ambitions,  to  the  old  man  to 
whom  these  things  have  lost  their  charm  and  have  failed  to 
satisfy,  to  the  man  who,  like  St.  Paul,  has  been  struck  on  the 
way  with  a  truth  of  religion,  of  enthusiasm,  of  patriotism,  which 
has  entirely  remodelled  his  life.  And  although  it  is  out  of  the 
same  old  world  of  Nature  that  each  has  builded  his  nest,  the 
metamorphosis  which  Nature  and  men  have  undergone  at  each 
step  of  the  ascent  is  complete  and  entire. 

Xow  from  this  follows  one  of  the  most  important  deductions 
of  Emerson,  viz.,  that  neither  Nature,  nor  any  object  in  Nature, 
is  exhausted  in  its  first  use,  but  as  the  mind  of  the  observer 
ascends  into  new  states  things  assume  new  aspects  and  reveal  new 
powers.  If  you  take  your  stand  on  those  senses  and  appetites 
which  are  the  necessities  of  the  animal  man  and  the  remnants 
of  a  life  inherited  from  the  brutes  and  say  that  Nature  exists  for 
no  other  object  than  to  feed,  clothe,  warm  and  comfort  you,  you 
are  deceived.  It  does  more,  and  as  your  higher  and  finer  senses 
open,  you  perceive  that  it  exists  for  heauty  also,  and  that  the 
same  old  atoms  which  subserve  your  animal  wants  have  them¬ 
selves  been  striving  to  unite  into  lines  which  shall  respond  to 
your  higher  sense  of  beauty,  as  sounds  when  they  pass  through 
the  mind  are  woven  into  harmony  and  music. 

But  it  does  still  more,  and  when  your  ethical  and  moral  sense 
opens,  the  endless  flux  of  Nature  along  the  lines  of  polarity,  or 
action  and  reaction,  and  of  human  life  along  the  line  of  exact 
compensation,  will,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  reflect  your  in¬ 
stincts  of  justice  and  standards  of  right  and  wrong. 

And,  finally,  when  the  mind  opens  to  the  sense  of  unity.  Nature 
will  still  bear  out  your  feeling  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not  so 
much  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  stone,  the  tree 
and  the  animals  which  subserve  our  lower  desires,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  the 
same  source  as  the  mind  of  man.  This  is  Emerson’s  great  doc¬ 
trine  of  Nature,  a  doctrine  which,  in  its  latest  form  of  “mind- 
stuff,”  is  the  dominant  view'  with  the  younger  and  more  advanced 
school  of  evolutionists,  and  into  which  they  have  for  some  time 
felt  they  must  be  logically  driven.  And  from  all  this  follows, 
does  it  not,  as  Emerson  loses  no  opportunity  of  insisting,  that 
no  system  of  philosophy  can  be  regarded  as  final;  but,  as  your 
intellectual  and  moral  horizon  expands,  at  each  stage  Nature  will 
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bear  you  out,  and  will  give  to  your  thought  a  new  and  mor^ 
varied  demonstration,  clothing  and  expression.  For  just  as  in 
the  lower  animals  which  we  have  left  behind  us  there  are  powers 
of  vision  and  scent,  as  in  carrier  pigeons  and  other  creatures  which 
can  detect  in  Nature  things  to  us  invisible,  so  in  our  ascent  into 
the  man-that-is-to-be  the  evolution  of  our  higher  instincts  and  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  spiritual  senses  more  may,  and  probably 
will,  show  us  in  the  world  laws  and  relations  that  are  now  hidden 
from  us,  and  blossom  into  new  philosophies,  religions  and  morali- 
ties,  which,  while  embodying  and  retaining  all  that  is  true  in 
the  old,  will  rise  from  them,  as  from  some  primitive  trunk  or 
stem,  into  a  higher  and  more  glorious  unfolding. 

View  of  Evil  or  Sin. 

Again  from  this  great  central  doctrine  of  Emerson  that  “Man 
makes  his  own  world”  follows  his  view  of  evil  or  sin.  If  we  see 
evil  in  the  world,  and  a  dualism  at  the  heart  of  Nature,  it  follows 
from  the  fact  that  w'e  make  our  own  world  that  there  must  be 
evil  in  us.  The  spiders,  toads,  snakes  and  reptiles,  which  to  the 
scientific  man  who  studies  their  marvellous  and  beautiful 
mechanism  are  objects  of  admiration  and  delight,  are,  to  the 
ignorant,  objects  of  horror  and  loathing  only,  and  seem  as  if 
different  in  essential  nature  from  other  animals,  because  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  in  them  only  things  that  may  sting  or 
hurt  them.  In  the  same  way  w^e  can  only  see  in  disease  and 
death,  envy,  insolence,  pride  and  malignity  a  quality  of  essential 
and  positive  evil  in  so  far  as  they  injure  or  hurt  ourselves;  that 
is  to  say,  only  in  so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  living  on  a  plane 
where  we  can  be  injured  or  hurt  by  them. 

If  you  yourself  have  never  feared  death  or  disease,  why  should 
they  be  evil  to  you,  and  how^  can  you  know  them  to  be  evil? 
If  you  are  living  in  a  S2)here  of  contemplation  and  reliance  on 
Divine  justice  so  high  that  the  envy,  insolence,  pride  and  malignity 
of  others  cannot  reach  you,  how  can  you  know  them  to  be  sin? 
Why  should  the  fang  of  the  rattlesnake  and  the  vindictiveness 
of  man  be  regarded  as  evil  any  more  than  gravitation  or  old 
age,  since  to  both  in  a  way  man  must  succumb ;  both  are  parts 
of  the  same  ground-plan  of  Nature,  and  both  incident  to  the  order 
and  harmony  of  the  w'orld. 

There  is  no  reason,  except  that  we  have  regarded  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  man  instead  of  the  standpoint  of  God ;  from 
the  part  of  our  nature  that  is  private  and  individual  rather  than 
from  that  within  us  which  is  public  and  eternal ;  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  will  or  conscience  wdiich  feels  they  are  opposed 
to  virtue,  and  therefore  positive  qualities,  rather  than  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  the  intellect  which  sees  that  they  are  merely 
less  than  virtue,  and,  like  cold,  negative  only.  Hence  it  is  that 
Emerson  has  said  “  Sin  seen  from  the  thought  is  a  diminution  or 
less;  seen  from  the  conscience  or  will  it  is  pravity  or  bad.  The 
intellect  names  it  shade,  absence  of  light,  and  no  essence.  The 
conscience  must  feel  it  as  essence,  essential  evil.  This  it  is  not ; 
it  has  an  objective  existence,  but  no  subjective.” 

And,  lastly,  from  Emerson’s  central  doctrine  that  ‘‘Man  makes 
his  world  ”  is  deduced  the  central  doctrine  of  his  religion,  viz., 
that  we  are  to  build  our  own  world  by  the  elevation  and  purifica¬ 
tion  of  our  own  souls.  Does  the  world  seem  to  you  chaotic  and 
full  of  evil,  because  you  are  divided  against  yourself,  and  while 
feeling  and  admitting  the  supremacy  of  virtue,  still  cry  out  when 
your  lower  desires  are  curtailed?  Then,  as  your  mind  makes  its 
'  own  world,  you  must  clear  your  intellectual  vision  so  as  to  get 

'  again  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  Divine  law,  and  purify  your  heart 

’  to  submit  to  this  law,  before  the  blank  and  ruin  which  you  see 

'  in  Nature  can  be  removed.  And  as  your  mind  becomes  trans- 

’  formed  by  this  new  insight,  and  your  heart  conforms  to  your  mind, 

*  “so  fast,”  as  Emerson  says,  ‘‘will  disagreeable  appearances,  swine, 

*  spiders,  snakes,  pests,  mad-houses,  prisons,  enemies,  vanish ;  they 

^  are  temporary,  and  will  be  no  more  seen.  The  sordor  and  filth 

'  of  Nature  the  sun  shall  dry  up,  and  the  wind  exhale.  As  when 

j  the  summer  comes  from  the  south  the  snow-banks  melt,  and  the  , 

face  of  the  earth  becomes  green  before  it,  so  shall  the  advancing 
spirit  create  its  ornaments  along  its  path,  and  carry  with  it  the 
beauty  it  visits  and  the  song  which  enchants  it ;  it  shall  draw 
®  beautiful  faces,  warm  hearts,  wise  discourse  and  heroic  acts 
^  around  its  way,  until  evil  is  no  more  seen.” 

^  The  above  series  of  deductions  constitute  the  leading  thoughts 
in  Emerson’s  solution  of  the  problem  of  life,  or  his  religion,  as 
contained  in  his  little  book  on  Nature ;  and  the  reader  will  have 
^  seen  that  each  step  in  it  is  a  direct  and  logical  deduction  from  the 
great  principle  wdth  which  we  started  out,  viz.,  that  ‘‘Man  makes 
^  his  own  world.” 

^  But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  intellect  to  rise  from  stage  to 
stage  to  this  lofty  height,  and  the  heart  to  become  attuned  to  the 
point  necessary  to  keep  it  at  one  with  Nature  or  God?  Most 
^  men  never  reach  it,  but  Emerson  has  shown  how  it  is  to  be  done, 

^  and  has  not  only  exhibited  the  general  mode  of  our  intellectual 
^  and  moral  progress,  but  has  pointed  out  with  all  his  usual  pene- 
tration  and  pow’er  the  particular  truth  at  which  we  must  arrive 
^  to  solve  the  problem  of  life. 

To  have  seen  that  there  is  a  ring  or  rind  of  temperament  or 
organisation  which  hems  in  the  free  souls  of  men  and  prevents 
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their  full  maturation  and  unfolding,  making  of  most  men  mere 
revolving  barrel-organs  playing  the  same  old  tune  from  year  to 
year ;  the  same  theories,  fads,  fanaticisms  and  doctrinal  crotchets 
and  each  differing  in  some  more  or  less  essential  respect  from  his 
neighbour.  So  great  indeed  is  this  tendency  of  men  to  get  im¬ 
prisoned  in  some  poor  monotonous  idea  beyond  the  verge  of  which 
they  cannot  advance,  especially  as  the  years  wear  on,  that  unless 
provision  was  made  somewhere  by  which  this  tough  rind  could 
be  penetrated,  if  only  for  moments,  we  should  grow  to  our  idea 
like  a  rooted  tree,  and  for  ever  cease  to  move. 

Now  this  provision  is  found,  on  the  one  hand  in  the  rotation 
of  our  moods  and  states  of  mind,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  rapid 
succession  of  objects  which  whirling  Time  brings  to  our  door; 
on  the  one  hand  in  the  rolling  cylinder  of  moods  and  thoughts, 
on  the  other  in  the  rolling  cylinder  of  objects  in  contact  with 
them,  each  keeping  its  independent  cycle  and  revolving  on  its 
own  axis.  When  suddenly  and  w'hen  least  expected  a  fact  or 
thought  will  pass  through  our  unguarded  mood,  and  slip  magically 
into  the  mind,  and  there  like  a  seed  germinate  and  grow’.  Some-  * 

times  it  is  a  casual  remark  dropped  by  a  friend  in  an  open  or  ' 

serious  hour,  sometimes  an  incident  by  the  wayside  or  in  the  ' 

street,  sometimes  an  exceptional  natural  fact  that  arrests  atten-  ' 

tion  and  leads  to  new  trains  of  thought,  sometimes  a  winged  or  ^ 

magic  word  in  a  book.  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  the  surprises  of 
Time  and  Fate,  the  death  of  friends  or  children,  reverses  of  ‘ 

fortune,  disappointed  hopes,  loves  or  ambitions,  or  the  satieties  ’ 

of  society  and  the  world.  These  are  all  w’ays  in  which  the  germs  *■ 

of  new  ideas  slip  through  the  unguarded  openings  of  the  mind,  ^ 

penetrating  the  rinds  of  organisation  in  which  we  are  encased,  * 

and  breaking  up  the  torpid  monotony  of  thought,  which  gives  rise  ^ 
to  those  intellectual  and  moral  awakenings  which  lead  the  mind 
on  from  stage  to  stage  of  its  growth,  and  are  the  ideas  which  f 
Emerson  in  his  own  way  has  illustrated  in  the  early  part  of  that 
most  difficult  of  all  essays — his  essay  on  “Experience.”  !* 


The  Unity  of  Things. 

But  the  particular  thought  at  which  we  must  arrive  before  tl 
our  solution  of  the  problem  of  life  is  complete,  and  our  life  can  gj 
be  harmonised  with  the  world  around  us,  is  the  perception  of 
the  unity  of  things — the  perception  that  one  and  the  same  law  p 
runs  through  Nature  and  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  conforming  g( 
of  our  heart  to  it.  “The  day  of  days,”  says  Emerson,  “the  great  ^ 
day  of  the  feast  of  life  is  that  in  which  the  inward  eye  opens  to 
the  unity  of  things,  to  the  omnipresence  of  Law — sees  that  what  m 
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is  must  be,  and  ought  to  be,  or  is  the  best.  This  beatitude  dips 
from  on  high  down  to  us  and  we  see.  It  is  not  in  us  so  much 
as  we  are  in  it.  If  the  air  comes  to  our  lungs  we  breathe  and  live, 
if  not  we  die.  If  light  comes  to  our  eyes  we  see,  else  not.  And 
if  this  truth  come  to  our  minds,  we  suddenly  expand  to  its 
dimensions,  as  if  we  grew  to  worlds.  We  are  as  law-givers;  we 
speak  for  Nature ;  we  prophecy  and  divine.  This  insight  throws 
us  on  the  party  and  interest  of  the  universe  against  all  and  sundry  ; 
against  ourselves  as  much  as  others.” 

When  this  perception  is  once  so  wrought  into  our  character 
that  our  lives  become  one  with  it  we  are  free,  and  are  superior 
to  fate,  and  the  problem  of  life  for  us  is  solved.  This  is  high 
doctrine  and  difficult  of  attainment,  but  it  is  the  teaching  of 
Christ  Himself.  In  the  meantime,  instead  of  mastering  the  world 
by  rising  superior  to  it,  we,  as  we  see,  are  all  engaged  in  digging 
away  at  it  and  trying  to  master  it  by  what  Emerson  calls  a 
“penny  wisdom,”  by  “antiseptics  and  sanitation  for  wounds  and 
typhus,  by  manure,  by  spectacles,  by  chemistry,  by  the  steam- 
engine  and  telegraph,  by  the  invention  of  new  cushions  for  our 
backs  and  warming-pans  for  our  feet.”  “This  is  such  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  power,”  says  Emerson,  “as  if  a  banished  King  should 
buy  his  territories  inch  by  inch  instead  of  vaulting  at  once  into 
his  throne.” 

But  the  last  step  has  still  to  be  taken  by  Emerson  before  his 
demonstration  is  complete,  and  that  is,  detailed  proof  that  such  ^ 
unity  runs  through  the  world  of  Nature  and  the  mind  and  soul 
of  man.  This  step  Emerson  takes  wdth  entire  and  happy  success, 
and  a  brief  account  of  it  will  complete  our  study  of  the  organic 
connections  that  run  through  the  great  thoughts  which  make  up 
his  solution  of  the  problem  of  life. 

It  will  be  a  surprise,  as  I  have  said,  to  many  readers  to  learn 
that  the  real  complement  and  counterpart  to  Herbert  Spencer 
is  not  Kant,  or  Berkeley,  or  any  other  of  the  purely  metaphysical 
idealists,  but  Emerson  himself,  their  philosophy  of  Nature  being 
identical,  and  being  based,  as  we  shall  see,  on  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  and  all-pervading  law.  As  I  have  said  before,  Emerson 
regards  this  law  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mind,  Spencer  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  material  world.  And  it  will  perhaps  be  a 
still  greater  surprise  when  I  affirm  that  the  perception  of  the  law 
really  belongs  by  right  of  priority  to  Emerson  rather  thafi  to  Mr. 
Darwin  or  Spencer.  It  is  true  that,  not  being  a  naturalist,  Emer¬ 
son  was  unable  to  assign  the  special  means  by  which  this  law 
worked  itself  out  among  organised  beings,  viz.,  by  “Natural 
selection  and  the  struggle  for  existence  ”  ;  and,  not  being  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  was  unable  to  give  it  the  developed  form  it  after- 
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wards  assumed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Spencer ;  but  then,  as  a 
set-off  against  this,  h^merson  in  his  owm  special  field  had  been  | 
able  to  push  the  law  into  regions  of  the  mind  to  which  neither  i 
Darwin  nor  Spencer  have  penetrated.  , 

Readers  of  the  First  Principles  will  remember  that  Spencei  i 
has  deduced  the  developed  law  of  evolution  as  enunciated  bv  him  ■  ] 
as  a  mathematical  corollary  from  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  which  I  i 
the  universe  is  composed  exists  in  a  fixed  quantity,  and  under  i  i 
the  two  antagonistic  or  polar  forms  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  has  shown  that,  given  unlimited  space  and  unlimited  time,  j 
from  this  simple  fact  alone,  all  the  immense  and  multitudinous  | 
variety  of  the  world  and  of  human  life  is  strictly  and  mathe-  1 

matically  deducible ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  deduced  his  law  of  j 

evolution  from  the  more  simple  and  primitive  law  of  polarity.  1 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  doctrine  of  Emerson  as  enunciated  < 

by  him  in  his  essay  on  “Nature,”  and  given  to  the  world  some  s 

tw'enty  years  before  the  appearance  of  Spencer’s  book.  “Motion  j 

or  change  and  Identity  or  rest,”  says  Emerson,  “are  the  first  ( 

and  second  secrets  of  Nature  :  Motion  and  Rest.  The  w'hole  code  i 

of  her  laws  may  be  written  on  the  thumb-nail,  or  the  signet  of 
a  ring.  The  whirling  bubble  on  the  surface  of  a  brook  admits  \ 

us  to  the  secret  of  the  mechanics  of  the  sky.  Every  shell  on  the  ( 

beach  is  a  key  to  it.  A  little  water  made  to  rotate  in  a  cup  ex-  t 

plains  the  formation  of  the  simpler  shells;  the  addition  of  matter  f 

from  year  to  year  arrives  at  last  at  the  most  complex  forms ;  and 
yet  so  poor  is  Nature  with  all  her  craft  that,  from  the  beginning  < 

to  the  end  of  the  universe,  she  has  but  one  stuff,  but  one  stuff  £ 

with  its  tw’o  ends  to  serve  up  all  her  dreamlike  variety.  Com-  £ 

pound  it  as  she  will,  star,  sand,  fire,  w'ater,  tree,  man,  it  is  all  £ 

one  stuff,  and  betrays  the  same  properties.  ...  All  changes  pass  i 

without  violence  by  reason  of  the  two  cardinal  conditions  of  t 

boundless  space  and  boundless  time.  We  learn  what  patient  £ 

periods  must  round  themselves  before  the  rock  is  formed,  then,  i 

before  the  rock  is  broken  and  the  first  lichen  race  has  disintegrated  1 

the  thinnest  external  plate  into  soil,  and  opened  the  door  for  f 

the  remote  Flora,  Fauna,  Ceres,  and  Pomona  to  come  in.  How  r 

far  off  yet  is  the  trilobite.  How  far  the  quadruped.  How  incon-  £ 

ceivably  remote  is  man.  All  duly  arrive  and  then  race  after  race  t 

of  men.  It  is  a  long  way  from  granite  to  the  oyster,  farther  yet  a 

to  Plato*  and  the  preaching  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  yet 
all  must  come  as  surely  as  the  first  atom  has  tu'o  sides.”  a 

As  for  the  primitive  push  necessary  to  start  the  ball  rolling.  t 

Spencer  regards  it  as  a  physical  necessity  inhering  in  the  fact  c 

that  the  quantity  of  matter  is  fixed,  and  therefore  exposed  k  t 

unequal  forces  at  the  circumference  and  centre  respectively.  j 
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Emerson  says  that  Nature  did  not  wait  for  the  discussion  as  to 
how  it  first  got  started,  “but  right  or  wrong  bestowed  the  impulse 
and  the  ball  rolled.  It  was  no  great  affair,  a  mere  push,  but  the 
astronomers  were  right  in  making  much  of  it,  for  there  is  no  end 
to  the  consequences  of  the  act.  That  famous  aboriginal  push 
propagates  itself  through  all  the  balls  of  the  system,  and  through 
every  atom  of  every  ball,  through  all  the  race  of  creatures,  and 
through  the  history  and  performance  of  every  individual.” 

This,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
in  a  nutshell,  the  only  difference  between  Emerson  and  Spencer 
being  the  extent  of  the  field  over  which  they  have  been  able 
to  apply  it.  Spencer,  taking  his  stand  on  physical  laws,  has 
most  fully  explained  the  phenomena  of  physical  and  organic  life ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  mind,  he  can  treat  it  only  as  a  function 
of  its  material  organ — the  brain ;  while  Emerson,  faking  his 
.stand  on  the  mind,  has  treated  of  facts  of  consciousness  which 
are  inaccessible  to  merely  physical  observation,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  can  push  the  “law  of  ix>larity,”  as  I  have  said,  into 
regions  to  which  Spencer  cannot  legitimately  follow  him. 

Now  the  Law  in  the  'Mind  which  Emerson  finds  to  be  at  one 
with  the  Law  of  Polarity  in  Nature  is  what  he  calls  the  Law  of 
Compensation ;  and  is  the  last  demonstration  required  to  give 
that  Unity  to  the  world  which,  as  we  saw,  was  necessary  to  the 
solution  of  the  Problem  of  Life. 

What  he  understands  by  this  law  is  this,  that,  owing  to  the 
existence  in  the  mind  of  a  fixed  scale  on  which  all  our  motives 
and  feelings  are  registered,  as  men  register  their  different  heights 
against  a  wall,  a  scale  w^hich  can  be  known  only  to  consciousness, 
and  not  to  the  physical  methods  of  observation  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
we  cannot  act  from  a  lou'cr  motive,  or  do  what  we  feel  to  be 
vorong,  without  being  compensated  instantly  and  on  the  spot  by 
a  loss  of  manhood,  and  becoming  less  in  the  scale  of  being;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  when  our  bad  actions  or  motives  become 
habitual,  as  in  criminals,  instead  of  being  able  to  subjugate  our 
fellov/s  by  erectness  and  elevation  of  mind,  w’e  become  every  day 
more  and  more  the  creatures  of  haunting  suspicion  and  fear,  until 
at  last  the  world,  instead  of  opening  up  before  us  as  before  an 
emperor,  becomes  to  us  a  prison  house,  peopled  by  policemen 
and  detectives  only. 

Now  the  reason  w’e  do  not  see  that  this  truth  is  as  absolute 
as  gravitation  is  that  w'e  cannot  without  difficulty  free  it  from 
the  complications  which  surround  and  secure  it.  The  first  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  in  the  different  moral  plane  on  which  men  live,  and 
the  different  ideals  which  they  set  before  themselves  as  worthy  of 
pursuit.  If,  for  example,  we  are  living  at  that  moral  level  where 
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we  think  large  accumulations  of  wealth  more  important  than 
those  differences  of  character  in  men  which  judicious  dissimula¬ 
tion  can  make  quite  or  almost  imperceptible,  we  shall  not  really 
feel  that  the  man  who  has  within  the  limits  of  the  law  been 
able  to  amass  money  by  habitually  preferring  the  baser  to  the 
nobler  motive,  has  been  strictly  compensated  or  punished  by  the 
real  effect  of  his  conduct  on  his  own  soul. 

Another  difficulty  in  proving  the  truth  of  the  law  lies  in  the 
impossibility  of  knowing  from  merely  external  appearances  the 
real  characters  of  men  and  the  real  motives  by  which  they  are 
impelled,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  knowing  exactly 
how  it  stands  with  their  souls.  But  if  we  would  see  how  essen- 
tially  true  the  law  is  we  have  only  to  imagine  ourselves  armed 
wdth  the  eyes  of  Lynceus — a  condition  to  wffiich  civilisation  is 
every  day  bringing  us  nearer — and  men’s  motives  stripped  of  the 
dissimulations  in  which  they  are  encased,  and  exposed  to  view 
as  under  some  glass  case,  wffien  we  should  at  once  perceive  that 
men  must  as  accurately  rise  or  fall,  shrink  or  expand  in  soul, 
according  to  the  motive  from  which  they  act,  as  water  rises  or 
falls  in  a  tube  according  to  the  height  of  the  source  from  which 
it  springs.  Even  as  it  is,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  seeing  the 
truth  of  the  law  if,  instead  of  taking  one  party  to  a  transaction, 
we  take  two.  If  we  consider  the  relation  of  quack  and  dupe,  for 
example,  we  shall  see  that,  if  the  quack  gets  the  money,  he  is 
compensated  by  the  loss  of  those  qualities  which  make  the 
essential  glory  of  man;  the  dupe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has 
kept  those  qualities  unsullied,  is  compensated  or  punished  for 
his  ignorance,  stupidity  or  conceit ;  and  in  either  case  the  balance 
is  exact  and  complete. 

This,  in  a  word,  is  Emerson’s  great  doctrine  of  “Compensa¬ 
tion,”  as  illustrated  by  him  in  endless  variety  from  all  quarters 
of  life  in  his  essay  of  that  name,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
last  link  required  to  complete  that  chain  of  connected  thought 
which  gives  Unity  to  the  World  and  fulness  to  his  solution  of  the 
Problem  of  Life. 

The  World  :  Product  of  one  Great  Central  Spirit. 

Of  the  organic  and  logical  connections  existing  between  Emer¬ 
son’s  great  main  doctrines  on  the  practical  conduct  of  life  little 
remains  to  be  said.  They  are  all  easily  and  logically  deducible 
from  his  general  view  of  the  world  and  of  human  life. 

The  world  he  figures  as  the  product  of  one  great  Central  Spirit, 
Existence,  or  Reality,  which  pulses  through  Nature  and  the  mind 
of  man,  breaking  and  precipitating  itself  in  its  ebb  and  flow  on 
the  circumference  of  things,  into  myriads  of  separate  and  in¬ 
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dividual  existences,  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal,  and  into 
myriads  of  individual  human  beings.  When  present  in  the  soul 
of  man  this  Universal  Spirit  manifests  itself  in  what  are  known 
to  US  as  virtue,  goodness,  truth,  genius,  beauty  and  love,  which 
are  all  like  the  tides  of  some  inland  stream,  an  influx  from  its 
deeper  waters ;  when  absent  it  leaves  us  like  stranded  hulks,  the 
prey  of  our  private  and  lower  desires — pride,  envy,  appetite,  fear, 
vanity  and  revenge. 

But  while  each  man  has  thus  within  him  some  scintillation  of 
this  Universal  Power,  which  not  only  connects  him  with  it,  but 
gives  him  a  ray  of  relationship  and  brotherhood  with  all  other 
natures,  he  is  at  the  same  time  armed  and  equipped  with  special 
powers,  or  a  combination  of  powers,  peculiar  to  himself — a  com¬ 
bination  never  exactly  alike  in  any  two  persons — and  which,  like 
the  varied  and  si>ecial  instincts  of  the  lower  animals,  fits  him 
more  than  other  men  for  the  interpretation  of  certain  sides  and 
aspects  of  Nature  and  Life. 

Now  the  first  doctrine  that  follows  from  the  fact  that  all  things 
proceed  from  the  same  universal  spirit  is,  that  Nature  and  Man 
are  of  one  stuff ;  that  they  are  twin  brothers  rather  than  the 
natural  enemies  which  the  theologians  have  figured  them ;  and 
that  all  things  in  Nature  have  their  types  and  homologues  in  the 
mind  of  man  which  is  their  epitome  and  representative.  For  just 
as  the  body  of  man  in  its  development  from  the  germ  passes 
through  all  the  inferior  forms  of  fish,  reptile  and  mammal,  so 
the  mind  of  man,  which  in  like  manner  is  the  epitome  of  the 
nervous  system  of  all  those  inferior  creatures,  contains  potentially 
locked  up  in  it  the  knowledge  and  laws  of  the  various  qualities 
and  objects  with  which  these  creatures  have  conversed.  And 
hence  it  is  that  we  have  Emerson  saying  in  his  Uses  of  Great 
Men  that  “Like  can  only  be  known  by  like.  Animated  chlorine 
knows  of  chlorine,  and  incarnate  zinc  of  zinc.  The  reason  he 
knows  about  them  is  that  he  is  of  them ;  he  has  just  come  out 
of  Nature,  or  from  being  a  part  of  that  thing.” 

This  doctrine  of  like  knowing  like  is  one  of  the  remarks  of 
Emerson  which  have  given  Hutton  so  much  pause,  and  is  the 
principal  quotation  selected  by  him  to  prove  that  Emerson’s 
philosophy  carried  weight  only  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
our  ignorance  and  not  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge.  But, 
as  the  reader  sees,  it  is  practically  one  with  the  latest  doctrine 
of  evolution,  and,  if  we  consider  it  well,  it  is  as  good  a  theory  of 
knowledge,  if  we  must  have  a  theory,  as  any  we  are  likely  to  find. 

If  the  mind  of  man  is  thus  the  epitome  of  Nature,  and  contains 
wrapped  up  in  itself  all  her  powers,  it  is  the  epitome,  too,  of 
all  human  history,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  key  to  history 
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must  be  furnished  from  our  own  insight  and  culture,  and  that 
its  secrets  can  be  read  aright  only  when  we  have  stood  before 
each  recalcitrant  fact  until  we  have  made  it  run  in  line  with 
some  private  experience  of  our  own — a  doctrine  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  Emerson’s  essay  on  “History,”  and  is  the  thread  on 
which  all  his  illustrations  are  strung. 

It  follows,  too,  from  the  fact  that  all  other  things  proceed 
from  the  same  universal  essence,  that  the  poet  is  he  who  has 
drunk  so  deeply  of  this  all-pervading  spirit  that  his  mind  can 
follow,  as  it  were,  the  flowing  metamorphosis  of  things  through 
all  their  forms,  so  that  he  may  in  a  sense  be  said  to  be  for  the 
time  being  the  thing  itself  which  he  describes — a  doctrine  which 
is  the  key  to  Emerson’s  essay  on  “The  Poet.”  It  is  the  extent, 
too,  to  which  our  minds  can  be  opened  to  this  spirit,  in  spite  of 
all  the  obstructions  of  temperament,  organisation,  and  individual 
bias,  which  is  the  measure  of  intellect,  and  not  those  special 
organs  of  calculation,  memory,  and  the  like,  w'hich  are  the  organs 
by  which  man  converses  w’ith  special  aspects  of  Nature,  and  not 
with  its  universal  relations;  and  this,  again,  is  the  basis  of 
Emerson’s  essay  on  “Intellect.” 

From  the  other  pole  of  Emerson’s  theory  of  the  world,  viz., 
that  each  man,  while  containing  within  him  some  ray  of  relation 
to  the  universal  power,  is  armed  with  special  powers  peculiarly 
his  own,  it  follows  that  each  man,  instead  of  being  round  as  a 
circle,  full  and  complete  on  all  his  sides,  is  but  an  arc  or  frag¬ 
ment,  illuminating  us  by  a  ray  from  that  side  alone  on  which 
he  is  strong,  and  to  which,  as  it  w^ere,  he  was  born;  and  that, 
just  as  it  takes  the  whole  variety  and  multiformity  of  Nature 
to  give  us  that  sense  of  harmony  and  fulness  we  feel  in  her  works, 
so  it  takes  the  whole  society  of  men  and  women  to  give  us  that 
symmetry,  fulness  and  satisfaction  we  seek  and  require.  It 
follows,  too,  that,  to  get  this  many-sided  harmony,  we  must  have 
a  rotation  of  persons,  each  like  the  various  facets  of  a  diamond, 
taking  his  turn  in  succession,  and  emitting  his  own  peculiar  ray, 
a  doctrine  which  is  the  key  to  Emerson’s  essay  on  the  “Nominalist 
and  Idealist.”  And  from  all  this  it  follows,  does  it  not,  that  hero- 
worship,  although  useful  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient  for 
lifting  us  from  stage  to  stage  in  our  mental  growth,  is  as  a  final, 
practical  creed  in  human  affairs,  noxious  and  absurd,  a  doctrine 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  Emerson  in  his  Uses  of  Great  Men, 
and  proving  how  poor  and  shallow  was  that  criticism  which  for 
a  generation  regarded  Emerson  as  a  Yankee  pocket  edition  of 
Carlyle;  the  truth,  on  the  contrary,  being  that  all  Emerson’s 
practical  doctrines  are  the  direct  antithesis  of  Carlyle’s,  and  are 
aimed  gently,  but  pointedly,  at  his  teaching. 
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And  lastly,  and  as  epitome  of  all  Emerson’s  practical  doctrine, 
it  follows  that  each  man,  by  virtue  of  his  possession  of  special 
jiowers,  or  combination  of  powers,  should  keep  himself  with 
absolute  self-reliance  at  that  angle  where  he  is  himself  strong, 
and  not  become  the  echo,  shadow  or  appendage  of  other  minds ; 
and  that  this  self-reliance  consists,  not  in  vulgar  or  empty  self- 
assertion,  but  in  lowly  obedience  to  the  inner  and  soliciting  voice ; 
or,  in  other  words,  in  the  taking  his  owm  private  will  and  pride 
out  of  the  path  of  the  Divine  current,  in  order  that  he  may 
receive  of  the  Divine  spirit  more  abundantly,  a  doctrine  which 
has  its  finest  exposition  in  Emerson’s  essay  on  “Self-reliance.” 

And  now  I  have  done  I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  had  it  been 
possible,  to  have  taken  each  of  his  separate  essays  and  shown  the 
harmony  and  connection  of  each  sentence  and  paragraph  with 
one  or  other  of  the  great  central  doctrines  which  in  this  paper 
I  have  attempted  systematically  to  elucidate  ;  but,  my  space  being 
long  since  exhausted,  I  can  only  now  say  that,  if  once  the  con¬ 
nected  scheme  of  thought  which  I  have  tried  here  to  exhibit  be 
clearly  and  firmly  grasped,  Emerson  will  no  longer  be  the  partially 
sealed  book  he  has  been  to  this  hour ;  and  that  instead  of  many 
of  his  pages,  as  with  Lord  Morley,  being  “mere  abracadabra, 
incomprehensible  and  worthless,”  or  his  philosophy,  as  with 
Matthew  Arnold,  having  no  progress  or  evolution  in  it,  or,  as 
with  Hutton,  such  as  you  “can  drive  a  coach  and  six  through,” 
he  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  capacious  and 
serene,  but  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  penetrating,  of  the  thinkers 
of  any  age  or  time. 

John  Beattie  Crozier. 
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The  importance  to  be  ascribed  to  the  approaching  International 
Conference  on  Disarmament  at  Washington  cannot  be  overstated. 
On  its  decisions  will  depend  the  future  direction  of  international 
affairs.  It  is  being  held  under  conditions  which  differ  vitally 
from  those  in  which  previous  international  conferences  assembled. 
The  announcement  is  made  that  its  proceedings  will  be  public,  so 
that  its  course  can  be  followed  and  affecte<l  by  public  discussion. 
At  last,  public  covenants  between  governments  are  to  be  openly 
arrived  at.  The  failure  of  ex-President  Wilson  to  secure  this 
promised  procedure  at  the  Paris  Conference,  with  its  train  of 
evils  to  the  world,  is  not  to  be  repeated.  The  influences  which 
support  President  Harding  in  office  are  determined  that  the  peoples 
shall  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  matters  to  which  they  are  being 
committed  by  their  representatives.  Hence,  in  this  respect,  the 
forthcoming  Washington  Conference  signifies  the  new  order  which 
it  is  designed  to  inaugurate.  The  suffering  nations  of  the  world 
are  to  be  associated  in  friendly  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of 
international  peace. 

It  will  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Washington  Conference 
if  all  available  opportunities  are  taken  to  assist  in  elucidating  the 
matters  which  will  come  up  for  discussion.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  questions  that  are  shaping  public  opinion  in 
America,  for  instance,  might  tender  with  deference  and  circum¬ 
spection  the  views  they  have  formed  on  the  probable  character  of 
American  proposals  at  Washington,  and  the  attitude  Great  Britain 
should  assume  in  considering  them.  In  the  pages  of  this  Review,* 
after  a  prolonged  stay  in  America,  the  present  writer  set  out  the 
reasons  which  disposed  the  American  people  to  decline  to  enter 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  course  of  public  events  has  fully 
corroborated  the  account  then  given,  and  it  is  now  desired  to 
recall  a  special  aspect  of  the  case  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  business  of  the  Washington  Conference. 

In  an  enumeration  of  outstanding  American  criticisms  of  the 
present  defective  League  of  Nations,  the  concluding  objection  was 
thus  described  : — “Finally,  in  connection  with  the  composition 
and  powers  of  the  League,  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  is  a  serious  omission  which  is  affecting 
American  opinion.  The  failure  of  the  Paris  Conference  to  con- 
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sider  the  reservation,  as  promised  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
Allied  Powers  transmitted  through  President  Wilson  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  on  November  5th,  1918,  has  served  to  emphasise 
the  contentions  advanced  to  the  British  Government  by  President 
Wilson  during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  before  America  entered 
the  conflict.  England  must  realise  that  America,  and  other 
Powers,  will  not  acquiesce  indefinitely  in  the  postponement  of  this 
question.  The  high  seas  must  be  ensured  as  the  open  highways 
of  the  world,  under  international  protection,  and  no  British  in¬ 
terest  need  suffer  under  such  an  arrangement  as  the  nations  will 
require.  This  is  a  matter  as  to  which  frankness  is  essential. 
Until  it  is  raised  in  an  effective  sense,  American  opinion  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  greatly  exercised,  as  the  naval  proposals  show.’’ 

The  development  of  the  naval  plans  of  America  is  proceeding 
with  expedition.  The  programme  was  undertaken  before  America 
entered  the  late  war,  and  the  building  plans  for  three  years  from 
1918  are  being  completed.  The  reason  for  this  persistence  was 
stated  definitely  by  President  Wilson  in  his  address  to  Congress 
before  going  abroad  (December  2nd,  1918)  :  “I  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  that  policy.  It  would  clearly 
be  unwise  for  us  to  attempt  to  adjust  our  programme  to  a  future 
world  policy  as  yet  undetermined.”  Whatever  differences  as  to 
policy  and  administration  sprang  up  between  President  Wilson 
and  the  American  people  subsequent  to  this  pronouncement,  the 
settled  policy  of  America  as  to  naval  armaments  has  undergone 
no  deflection.  Heavy,  indeed,  is  the  bitterness  w’hich  the  world 
has  suffered  by  reason  of  that  fateful  divergence  of  opinion,  but 
the  deliberate  and  adamant  intention  of  the  American  people  to 
build  up  a  navy  equal  to  all  comers  is  not  weakened.  The  deter- 
1  mination  of  a  world  policy  in  agreement  with  the  other  Powers 
_  alone  can  place  any  check  upon  this  naval  development.  To 
'  canvass  the  possibilities  of  such  a  determination  of  future  w'orld 
^  policy  is  President  Harding’s  aim  in  extending  the  invitations  to 

Washington. 

)  ®  ^ 

^  What,  then,  is  the  American  attitude  towards  this  determination 
of  a  policy  which  shall  regulate  the  provision  of  naval  armaments? 
^  Shortly  stated,  that  attitude  is  affected  by  two  primary  con- 
^  siderations.  Firstly,  the  High  Seas  must  be  brought  under  inter- 
^  national  control.  The  naval  dominance  of  any  particular  Pow'er 

^  must  be  merged  in  an  international  authority.  The  rules  of  the 

^  sea,  during  peace  and  war,  must  be  determined  and  enforced  by 
’  the  collective  will  of  the  nations.  Special  interests  at  sea  are  to 
be  repudiated.  The  only  interest  to  be  regarded  is  the  interest 
of  all  users  of  the  high  seas  as  prescribed  by  international 
authority.  Secondly,  the  international  regulation  of  the  seas  shall 
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provide  for  the  immunity  from  capture  of  private  property,  except 
contraband  of  war  as  determined  by  such  regulation. 

These  two  conditions  were  embodied  in  the  second  of  President 
Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points,  namely  :  “Absolute  freedom  of  navi- 
gation  upon  the  seas,  outside  territorial  waters,  alike  in  peace  as  in 
war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  inter- 
national  action  for  the  enforcement  of  international  covenants.’’ 
This  definition  seems  to  avoid  the  difficulties  usually  ascribed  to 
attempts  to  define  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  As  it  stands,  it  is  a 
clear  and  explicit  statement  of  the  American  attitude.  It  will 
be  found,  I  believe,  to  be  the  formula  which  the  American 
Government  will  put  forward  for  discussion  at  the  Washington 
Conference.  In  any  event,  it  embodies  the  view  of  progressive 
opinion  in  many  countries.  Hence,  it  will  be  serviceable  just 
now  to  recall  the  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  stated  by  the 
American  President  during  the  war  period. 

In  the  course  of  his  second  Inaugural  Address  (March  5th, 
1917),  which  dealt  with  the  political  principles  of  Americans, 
1 ’resident  Wilson  couched  his  subsequently  famous  Second  Point 
in  these  homelier  words  :  “  The  seas  should  be  equally  free  and 
safe  for  the  use  of  all  peoples,  under  rules  set  up  by  common 
agreement  and  consent,  and  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  they  should 
be  accessible  to  all  upon  equal  terms.”  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  account  of  American  aims  was  given  at  the  height  of 
the  German  submarine  menace,  which,  shortly  afterwards, 
brought  America  into  the  wmr.  It  was  not  an  utterance  framed 
to  define  war  policy,  but  was  intended  to  be  regarded  as  a  candid 
statement  of  the  American  attitude  towards  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  Indeed,  in  an  address  to  the  Senate  on  the  conditions  of 
peace  (January  22nd,  1917),  President  Wilson  elaborated  this 
matter  in  a  passage  which  goes  directly  to  the  business  of  the 
Washington  Conference.  It  is  of  such  importance  that  it  should 
be  cited  in  full.  Mr.  Wilson  was  engaged  in  an  attempt,  as  he 
describes  it,  “frankly  to  uncover  realities.”  The  world  could 
be  at  peace,  he  declared,  only  in  so  far  as  its  arrangements  inspired 
a  sense  of  justice,  of  freedom,  and  of  right.  “  So  far  as  practicable, 
moreover,  every  great  people  now  struggling  towmrds  a  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  resources  and  of  its  powers  should  be  assured  a 
direct  outlet  to  the  great  highways  of  the  .sea.  Where  this  cannot 
be  done  by  the  cession  of  territory,  it  can  be  done  by  the  neutrali¬ 
sation  of  direct  rights  of  way  under  the  general  guarantee  which 
will  assure  the  peace  itself.  With  a  right  comity  of  arrange¬ 
ment  no  nation  need  be  shut  away  from  free  access  to  the  open 
paths  of  the  world’s  commerce.” 

The  concluding  phrase  gives  the  key  to  the  following  words,  to 
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which  I  venture  to  invite ‘particular  attention  :  “And  the  paths 
of  the  sea  must  alike  in  law  and  in  fact  be  free.  The  freedom  of 
the  seas  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  peace,  equality,  and  co-operation. 
No  doubt  a  somewhat  radical  reconsideration  of  many  of  the  rules 
of  international  practice  hitherto  thought  to  be  established  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  seas  indeed  free  and  common  in 
practically  all  circumstances  for  the  use  of  mankind,  but  the 
motive  for  such  changes  is  convincing  and  compelling.  There 
can  be  no  trust  or  intimacy  between  the  peoples  of  the  world  with¬ 
out  them.  The  free,  constant,  unthreatened  intercourse  of  nations 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  of  peace  and  of  development. 
It  need  not  be  difficult  either  to  define  or  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  if  the  governments  of  the  world  sincerely  desire  to 
come  to  an  agreement  concerning  it.  It  is  a  problem  closely 
connected  w'ith  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  navies  of  the  world  in  keeping  the  seas  at  once 
free  and  safe.” 

The  sentences  italicised  in  the  reproduction  of  this  grave  passage 
indicate  the  outlines  of  the  aim  and  method  of  the  coming  con¬ 
ference.  American  opinion  regards  the  freedom  of  the  seas  as 
a  sine  qua  non  of  peace  and  the  foundation  of  trust  between  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  Success  in  attaining  these  conditions  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  Governments.  Washington 
provides  the  opportunity.  What  is  to  be  the  response  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

Concerning  the  principle  which  is  to  actuate  our  policy  at 
Washington,  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  to  be  prosecuted,  the 
Prime  Minister  has  not  left  us  in  doubt.  In  an  official  statement 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  11  as  to  the  main  issues 
of  the  Pacific  Conference,  and  also  on  the  question  of  disarms^ 
ment,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  :  “In  the  United  States  we 
see  to-day,  as  we  have  alw^ays  seen,  the  people  closest  to  our  aims 
and  ideals,  with  whom  it  is  for  us,  not  merely  a  desire  and  an 
interest,  but  a  deeply-rooted  instinct,  to  consult  and  co-operate. 

.  .  .  The  first  principle  of  our  policy  is  friendly  co-operation  with 
the  United  States.”  In  the  light  of  this  declaration,  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  true  intent  of  the  British  people,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  examination  to  the  two  major  propositions  set  out  above 
as  defining  the  attitude  of  America  towards  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  Are  we  prepared  to  merge  our  historic  predominance  at 
sea  in  an  international  authority?  Are  we  ready  to  contemplate 
the  abolition  of  the  right  of  capture  of  private  property  at  sea? 

The  first  question  raises  a  matter  which  goes  to  the  roots  of 
the  pride  of  Britain.  We  are  a  nation  of  sailors,  with  a  feeling 
ibout  the  sea  that  countless  great  deeds  of  our  brothers  have 
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made  an  undying  passion.  For  many  generations  we  have  “occu¬ 
pied  our  business  in  deep  waters,”  building  up  an  incomparable 
tradition  of  bravery,  adventure,  and  service  to  mankind.  We  have 
become  the  policeman  of  the  high  seas,  developing  an  enormous 
fleet  to  safeguard  the  main  water  routes  of  the  world,  and  afford¬ 
ing  protection  to  British  traders  on  all  seas.  Are  we  willing  to 
share  this  duty  with  others  on  terms  to  be  agreed  at  Washington? 
If  an  international  conference  of  the  Powers  agree  to  set  up  an 
authority  to  enforce  the  rule  of  law  at  sea  as  we  have  joined  with 
them  to  establish  through  the  League  of  Nations  the  rule  of  law- 
on  land,  is  it  conceivable  that  we  would  stand  aside?  Would  such 
action  be  consistent  with  our  principles  and  practice?  Can  there 
remain  any  doubt  that  our  highest  interests  would  be  endangered 
by  abstention  from  international  action? 

My  conversations  with  personages  in  American  affairs  made  it 
clear  to  me,  and  I  press  the  conclusion  with  earnestness,  that 
the  failure  to  agree  upon  an  international  authority  to  police 
the  high  seas  would  mean  a  resumption  in  the  race  of  competitive 
armaments,  disastrous  to  the  peace  of  the  w-orld.  The  naval 
dominance  of  any  Power  under  present  conditions  entails  naval 
equipment  by  other  Powers  on  a  scale  designed  to  prepare  for  all 
eventualities.  The  American  and  Japanese  navies  are  being  ex¬ 
panded  on  this  principle.  As  President  Wilson  said  in  commend¬ 
ing  to  Congress  the  prosecution  of  the  post-war  American  scheme, 
naval  programmes  cannot  be  adjusted  to  a  future  world-policy  as 
yet  undetermined.  A  world-policy  can  be  determined  only  on  the 
basis  of  international  policing  of  the  seas.  Until  that  is  arrived 
at,  naval  expansion  is  inevitable.  Are  we  ready  to  join  in  estab¬ 
lishing  that  international  authority?  If  so,  our  participation  at 
Washington  will  crown  our  service  to  the  world  by  providing 
the  only  alternative  to  a  naval  race  towards  w  ar  and  general  ruin. 
If  not — and  it  has  to  be  said  with  the  utmost  frankness— the 
Washington  Conference  will  not  fulfil  its  high  task.  But  the 
institution  of  an  international  authority  at  sea  would  only  be  post¬ 
poned — until  after  the  next  war. 

Such  a  contingency,  however,  is  incredible.  If  any  interests  in 
Great  Britain  threatened  to  drive  us  towards  that  impasse,  public 
opinion  in  its  anger  would  banish  them  from  positions  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  Fortunately,  as  I  have  said  before  in  these  pages, 
American  opinion  is  not  uninformed  as  to  the  temperament, 
capacity,  and  representative  character  of  new^spaper  figures  in 
England.  An  oratorical  fantasia  on  “Britannia  Rules  the  Waves,” 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  lost  the  interest  across  the 
Atlantic  it  formerly  excited.  Here,  also,  we  now  remain  un¬ 
affected  by  similar  performances  in  America.  The  good-fellowship 
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and  genuine  brotherliness  of  the  two  peoples  are  proof  against  the 
mischief  of  extremists  of  all  varieties  on  both  sides  of  the  sea. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  then,  that  Great  Britain  will  be  in  full 
accord  with  the  dominant  opinion  of  the  world  for  the  inter¬ 
national  control  of  the  high  seas.  What  we  have  done  hitherto  we 
shall  continue  to  perform,  in  conjunction  wdth  the  other  Powers. 

The  institution  of  an  international  authority  over  the  high  seas 
will  have  a  drastic  effect  upon  the  scale  of  British  naval  arma¬ 
ment.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  authority  hitherto  we  have 
undertaken  the  policing  of  the  water  routes  of  the  world.  We 
have  protected  our  mercantile  marine  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  we  have  insisted  upon  maintaining  the  liability  to  capture 
at  sea  of  belligerent  private  property  in  war.  Since  every  Power 
under  present  conditions,  and  the  absence  of  an  effective  inter¬ 
national  authority,  is  a  potential  belligerent,  each  great  naval 
Power  has  developed  a  machine  for  the  protection  of  its  nationals’ 
private  property.  Obviously,  the  scale  of  naval  equipment  is 
dependent  upon  the  retention  of  this  right  to  capture  a  belligerent’s 
mercantile  marine  in  war.  Are  we  ready  to  reconsider  this  right 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  late  war,  if  America  raises 
the  question  (as  she  undoubtedly  will)  at  Washington  ?  I  put  the 
point  as  firmly  as  that  because  America  has  always  urged  the 
immunity  of  private  property  from  capture  at  sea  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  nations.  American  opinion  is  so  insistent  upon  this 
reform  that  no  American  Government  could  fail  to  raise  it  at  an 
appropriate  international  conference. 

I  cannot  linger  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  practical 
effects  of  this  right  which  successive  British  Governments  have 
refused  to  give  up,*  but  it  is  desirable  to  record  that  influential 
opinion  in  this  country  has  always  supported  the  American  view. 
When  the  late  President  Roosevelt  declared  in  favour  of  a  new 
international  conference  at  The  Hague  at  which  this  question 
could  be  reconsidered,  Earl  Lorebum  (then  Sir  Robert  Reid)  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons  :  “I  trust  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  will  avail  themselves  of  this  unique  opportunity.  I  urge 
it  not  upon  any  ground  of  sentiment  or  of  humanity  Gndeed,  no 
operation  of  war  inflicts  less  suffering  than  the  capture  of  un¬ 
armed  vessels  at  sea),  but  upon  the  ground  that  in  the  balance  of 
argument,  coolly  weighed,  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  will  gain 
much  from  a  change  long  and  eagerly  desired  by  the  great  majority 
of  other  Powers.”  Throughout  a  long  career,  Lord  Loreburn 
has  consistently  and  energetically  pressed  this  view  upon  his 

(1)  See  Armageddon — and  After,  p.  76,  by  W.  L.  Courtney  (Chapman  and 
Hall). 
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countrymen,^  and  his  efforts  have  assisted  materially  in  building 
up  the  large  body  of  responsible  opinion  which  approves  of  this 
fateful  change  in  the  law  of  the  sea.  The  present  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  has  also  in  speech  and  by  wTiting  supported  the  reform.  As 
far  back  as  February  6th,  1908,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  (as  he  then 
was)  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  amendment  to  the 
Address,  “expressing  regret  that  His  Majesty’s  Plenipotentiaries 
at  the  Hague  Conference  were  not  authorised  to  forward  the  re¬ 
duction  of  international  armaments  by  assenting  to  the  principle 
of  the  immunity  of  enemy  merchant  vessels,  other  than  carriers 
of  contraband,  in  time  of  war.”  Speaking  as  a  representative  of 
the  great  mercantile  community  of  Liverpool,  he  said  that  this 
claim  to  immunity  from  capture  at  sea  was  made  wdth  practical 
unanimity  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  country  and  by 
the  .shipping  trade.  When  one  reflects  upon  the  menace  to  trade 
on  the  seas  which  this  rule  levels  one  can  understand  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  business  community  at  its  maintenance  by  the  British 
Government.  Indeed,  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  course  of  a  closely 
reasoned  and  trenchant  speech,  made  an  observation  which  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  asi>ect  which  Great  Britain’s  atti¬ 
tude  on  this  question  presents  to  other  Powers.  “  As  long  as  this 
country  maintains  the  existing  system  we  can  never  go  to  other 
countries  with  an  appearance  of  good  faith  and  say  that  we  propose 
a  general  reduction  of  military  armaments.” 

Persistence  in  our  old  attitude  would  undoubtedly  wear  this 
appearance,  but  even  before  the  late  w^ar  the  then  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  intimated  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  conditions  on  which, 
in  his  opinion,  it  might  be  safe  for  this  country  to  agree  to  a 
revision  of  this  right  of  capture.  As  late  as  May  6th,  1914,  the 
question  w'as  debated  in  Parliament  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Philip 
Morrell,  whose  return  to  public  life  is  much  to  be  desired.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  laid  down  three  conditions  necessary  for  fulfilment 
before  the  then  Government  would  bring  the  matter  forward. 
They  were  ;  (1)  an  agreement  as  to  blockade ;  (2)  an  agreement 
as  to  contraband ;  and  (3)  a  requirement  that  merchant  vessels 
shall  not  be  turned  into  armed  ships.  The  actual  words  used  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  opposing  Mr.  Morrell’s  motion,  should  be 
cited,  as  they  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
British  Admiralty  :  “I  have  indicated  reasons  why  we  must  keep 
our  hands  free.  Our  object  in  doing  so  is  not  to  offer  a  blank 
opposition  to  this  question  on  the  next  international  occasion,  but 
to  guard  against  committing  ourselves  to  accepting  it  without 
having  secured  proper  conditions.  If  that  is  so,  I  cannot,  on 


(1)  See  Capture  at  Sea,  Earl  Lorebum  (Methuen). 
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behalf  of  the  Government,  accept  a  motion  committing  us  to 
i  initiate  negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  as  this  motion  must 
;  be  re'^arded  as  doing.  We  must  have  time  to  work  out  the  con- 
;  jitions  on  which  we  should  be  prepared  to  negotiate.  I  trust  that 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year  or  so  that  will  be  done,  and  that 
when  the  subject  next  comes  before  the  House  the  Government 
^  may  be  in  a  position  to  take  the  matter  a  little  further,  and  to 
!  be  more  explicit  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  such  a  position 
might  be  taken  up  by  this  country.”  I  do  not  quote  these  words 
as  an  illustration  of  unusual  statesmanship,  but  the  intimation  that 
the  British  Admiralty  w'ould  be  instructed  to  advise  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  question  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  Washington  Conference  will  place  the  'British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  ]X)sition  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

It  would  be  unwdse  to  overlook  the  circumstance  that  whatever 
suggestions  the  British  Government  put  forward  at  Washington, 
a  chorus  of  disapproval  will  go  up  from  those  of  their  critics  at 
home  who  seem  unable  to  escai^e  from  the  prepossessions  of  a  life¬ 
time.  But  the  world  moves  on,  and  the  progressive  elements  in 
our  national  life  desire  to  advance  our  interests  in  line  wnth  the 
world’s  development.  We  shall  not  be  helpful  in  this  readjust¬ 
ment,  which  must  proceed  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  historic 
position  among  the  nations,  by  bringing  to  its  prosecution  the 
insular  conceptions  which  prevailed  during  the  Victorian  era.  If 
we  have  assimilated  the  lessons  of  later  years,  and  particularly 
the  warnings  of  the  recent  world  catastrophe,  we  shall  recognise 
that  civilisation  can  be  preserved  only  by  the  co-operation  of 
governments  and  peoples,  at  home  and  abroad.  In  this  endeavour 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  surrender  our  best  endowments  and 
resources  as  a  people,  but  to  contribute  them  freely  to  the  common 
stock  from  which  alone  can  be  ensured  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  am  aware  that  this  point  of  view  fails  to  commend  itself  to 
some  w^hose  service  to  our  nation  is  highly  appraised.  But  ideas 
rule  the  world,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  canvass  all  suggestions 
which  may  come  to  us  by  experience  or  reflection.  Without 
trenching  upon  controversial  ground,  the  avowal  may  be  proffered 
that  the  general  unrest  of  international  and  home  affairs  betokens 
a  prevailing  belief  that  the  governments  have  lost  their  way  in 
seeking  the  reconstruction  of  the  world. 

The  summons  to  the  Washington  Conference  is  a  call  to  make 
a  fresh  start.  President  Harding  has  established  the  character 
of  the  invitation  by  his  renewed  confession  of  the  aim  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  purpose  the  assembly  at  Washington  is 
designed  to  promote.  He  declares  that  “acquirement  through 
might  is  contrary  to  human  justice,  and  we  of  America,  and  all 
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the  world,  are  so  resolved  that  wars  shall  cease.”  The  main 
object  of  the  Washington  Conference  is,  he  says,  “to  come  to 
an  understanding  that  will  remove  the  causes  of  war  and  put  an 
end  to  costly  armaments.” 

We  in  Great  Britain  can  respond  in  practical  ways  which  can 
ensure  that  from  Washington  shall  begin  a  new  era  in  the  world’s 
history.  We  can  put  the  seal  to  the  desire  of  the  nations  that 
the  control  of  the  high  seas,  as  also  the  regulation  of  international 
affairs  on  land,  shall  be  exercised  in  concert  by  all  governments 
for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind.  We  can  ensure  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  a  ruinous  resumption  of  competitive  armaments,  while 
enhancing  our  national  resources  in  the  saving  of  crushing  and 
preventible  expenditure  upon  naval  equipment,  by  meeting  the 
claim  for  the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea. 

A  great  son  of  America  defined  courage  as  equality  to  the 
opportunity.  To  our  statesmen  in  no  generation  has  come  an 
opportunity  richer  in  promise  for  the  w’orld’s  future,  or  more 
fruitful  in  harvest  for  our  national  interests.  May  the  occasion 
reveal  a  man  whose  courage  shall  be  equal  to  such  an  opportunity. 

Holford  Knioht. 


the  economics  of  communism  :  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE. 


“The  Riches  and  Goods  of  Christians  are  not  common  as  touching  the  right, 
title  and  possession  of  the  same,  as  certain  Anabaptists  do  falsely  boast. 
Notwithstanding,  every  man  ought,  of  such  things  as  he  possesseth,  liberally  to 
give  alms  to  the  poor,  according  to  his  ability.” — Articles  of  Religion, 
xxxnii. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  Disraeli  published  a  search¬ 
ing  analysis  of  the  social  condition  of  the  England  of  that  day. 
The  sub-title  which  he  gave  to  his  novel  was  an  arresting  one  : 
The  Two  Nations.  Sybil  was,  however,  only  one  of  a  group  of 
notable  novels  published  in  the  “hungry  ’forties.”  Carlyle  had 
given  the  lead  to  the  novelists  by  the  publication  of  his  Essay  on 
Chartism  in  1839.  Disraeli  followed  with  Coningshy  in  1844  and 
Sybil  in  1845;  Charles  Kingsley’s  Yeast  appeared  in  1848,  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  Mary  Barton  in  the  same  year ;  Alton  Locke  appeared 
in  1650,  and  North  and  South  five  years  later.  What  induced  these 
people,  so  far  apart  in  milieu,  and  in  outlook  so  divergent,  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  a  single  theme?  The  answer  may  be  given  in 
one  word  :  it  was  Chartism.  In  form  Chartism — and  the  contrast 
with  Coniinunism  will  be  noted — was  a  purely  political  movement. 
The  document  drawn  up  in  1838  by  the  London  Working  Men’s 
Association,  and  subsequently  known  as  The  People's  Charter, 
embodied  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  programme  adopted  in 
1780  by  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  a  Society 
founded  by  Major  Cartwright  and  Horne  Tooke,  and  patronised 
by  Charles  James  Fox.  The  “points”  of  the  Charter  repre¬ 
sented  demands  which  were  exclusively  [wlitical  :  annual  parlia¬ 
ments,  vote  by  ballot,  manhood  suffrage,  payment  of  members, 
and  the  like.  Except  the  first  all  the  “points”  have  been  con¬ 
ceded;  yet  the  essential  problem  which,  though  ignored  in  the 
Charter,  lay  at  the  root  of  Chartism,  is  still  unsolved. 

Chartism,  in  fact,  represented  a  mass  of  accumulated  discontent 
evoked  by  three  causes ;  social,  economic,  and  political.  The 
wage-earners  were  bitterly  disappointed  at  their  exclusion  from 
the  Reform  Act,  which  their  agitation  had  done  so  much  to  ex¬ 
tort;  they  w'ere  still  more  concerned  to  learn  from  Lord  John 
Russell  that  the  terms  of  that  Act  w^ere  to  be  regarded  as  “final  ”  ; 
but  the  root  cause  of  the  discontent  was  less  political  than  economic 
and  social.  The  England  of  the  eighteenth  century,  sparsely 
populated,  commercially  backward,  had  been  essentially  a  “com¬ 
munity.”  The  “Industrial  Revolution  ”  had  dissolved  that  com- 
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munity  into  an  aggregation  of  disconnected  and  antagonistic  atoms. 
For  the  first  time  a  great  part  of  the  population  had  become  de-  ! 
pendent  wholly  upon  wages ;  and  wages  were  low  and  the  cost  of  j 
living  high.  The  factory  system  brought  great  wealth  directly  to 
the  new  capitalists  and  indirectly  to  the  nation,  but  socially  it 
parted  masters  from  men.  So  England  came  to  consist,  as  Disraeli 
said,  of  “two  nations  between  whom  there  is  no  intercourse  and 
no  sympathy  ;  who  are  as  ignorant  of  each  other’s  habits,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  as  if  they  were  dwellers  in  different  zones,  or  in¬ 
habitants  of  different  planets ;  who  are  formed  by  a  different  breed- 
ing,  are  fed  by  a  different  food,  are  ordered  by  different  manners, 
and  are  not  governed  by  the  same  laws.” 

The  latter  part  of  the  indictment — for  an  indictment  it  was— is 
no  longer  true ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  earlier;  yet  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  diagnosis  is  still  sufficiently  accurate  “to  give  cause  for 
grave  apprehension.  The  intellectual  food  of  those  who  labour  with 
their  hands  is  still  so  different  from  that  of  those  who  supply 
to  industry  either  brains  or  capital  as  to  make  real  intercourse  of 
thought  almost  impossible.  Therein  lies,  in  my  judgment,  a  grave 
menace  to  the  stability  of  the  social  fabric.  This  intellectual  food 
is  supplied  to  the  manual  worker  by  men  who  have  embraced  with 
all  the  fervour  of  rehgious  devotees  the  doctrines  first  popularised 
by  Karl  Marx.  Consequently  he  who  would  think  the  thoughts 
of  an  increasingly  large  section  of  the  younger  wage-earners  of 
to-day  must  begin  by  an  attempt  to  apprehend  the  teaching  of 
Marx’s  Capital.  That  book  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Proletariat  in 
every  country  in  the  world.  It  has  nourished  the  mind  of  Lenin; 
just  as  surely  as  Rousseau,  in  his  Contrat  Social,  furnished  the 
text  for  the  first  revolution  in  France,  has  Marx  inspired  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia.  Lenin’s  own  book.  The  State 
and  Revolution:  Marxist  Teaching  on  the  State  and  the  Task  of 
the  Proletariat  in  the  Revolution,  dated  1917,  is  an  attempt  to 
establish  his  own  claim  to  the  aix>stolic  succession.  Nor  can  the 
validity  of  the  claim  be  disputed.  Soviet  Russia  is  an  outstanding 
demonstration  of  the  practical  application  of  Marxian  principles 
in  politics  and  economics. 

What,  then,  is  the  central  doctrine  of  Marx?  Stripped  of 
technicalities — and  Marx,  being  highly  technical  in  treatment,  is, 
be  it  said,  much  easier  to  talk  about  than  to  read — it  may  be 
stated  thus  :  all  wealth  is  the  product  of  labour ;  labour,  therefore, 
is  entitled  to  the  total  product  of  industry ;  labour  is,  however, 
cheated  of  its  rights  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  a  para¬ 
sitic  growth  which  is  succinctly  described  as  “capitalism.”  The 
“natural  economy,”  under  w'hich  man’s  toil  was  rewarded  by  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  has,  in  the  process  of 
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historical  evolution,  been  superseded  by  an  artificial  system,  the 
broad  re.sult  of  which  is  to  deny  to  the  “toiling  masses”  all  the 
fruits  of  tlieir  toil  save  that  insignificant  portion  which  is  essential 
to  their  own  maintenance  and  to  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 
The  whole  pro<luct  of  “labour”  above  the  margin  of  bare  sub¬ 
sistence  is  absorbed  in  driblets  by  the  huge  sponge  of  “capital.” 
Capitalists  are  not,  as  individuals,  responsible  for  the  gigantic 
crime  which  they  are  daily  committing.  They  are  themselves  the 
unhappy  (or  happy)  victims  of  a  vicious  system  which  enriches 
them  while  it  grinds  the  faces  of  the  poor.  See  how  the  thing 
works  out  in  practice.  Observe  the  building  of  a  ship.  \ 
thousand  men,  let  it  be  assumed,  are  engaged  upon  the  various 
processes  which  contribute  to  the  finished  product.  At  the  end 
of  each  week  they  receive  their  predetermined  recompense,  £5 
apiece.  The  work  continues  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  it  the  ship 
is  finished.  A  thousand  men  have  received  in  the  aggregate,  in 
the  form  of  weekly  wages,  £26,000.  The  finished  ship  is  sold  for, 
say,  £100,000.  In  the  final  price  £50,000,  say,  represents  raw 
materials;  “capital  ”  absorbs  the  difference,  £24,000,  and  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  it  entrenches  itself  ever  more  securely  in  the  position 
which  enables,  nay,  inexorably  comi^els  it  to  indulge  in  the  further 
exploitation  of  labour. 

How  can  such  a  system  be  justified  morally  or  economically? 
It  is  true  that  “capital  ”  has  during  a  period  of  fifty-two  weeks 
made  advances  to  labour,  and  that  without  those  advances  labour 
could  not  have  subsisted.  But  what  of  that?  Before  the  first 
instalment  of  weekly  wages  has  been  received  by  the  labourers 
they  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  ship  much  more,  ex  hypothesi, 
than  the  relatively  paltry  sums  which  they  received  from  the 
capitalist;  the  latter  pays  out  to  them,  week  by  week,  only  a 
fraction  of  the  wealth  which  they  have  already  created  ;  the  residue 
he  retains,  gathering  where  he  has  not  sown,  absorbing  the  “sur¬ 
plus  value  ”  of  other  men’s  toil. 

This  theory  of  “surplus  value  ”  is  the  pith  of  the  teaching  of 
Marx,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  vast  literary  superstructure 
erected  by  his  disciples  upon  the  foundations  so  patiently  and  so 
laboriously  laid  by  the  master. 

I  restate  it  in  bare  simplicity  and  in  the  fewest  words — but  I 
hope  not  unfairly  or  inaccurately — because  I  deem  it  to  be  of 
real  importance  that  those  who  belong  to  the  “nation”  which 
reads  The  Fortnightly  Beview  (and  I  could  wish  that  its  borders 
were  widely  extended)  should  apprehend  the  economic  theory  on 
which  the  workaday  creed  of  the  other  and  much  larger  “nation  ” 
IS  based.  No  one  who  holds  converse  with  the  more  thoughtful 
among  the  manual  w-orkers,  no  one  who  reads  the  newspapers 
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r  which  they  read,  no  one  who  is  at  pains  to  analyse  the  funda- 

j'  mental  theory  which  lies  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  speeches  de-  ^ 

:  livered  at  the  innumerable  conferences  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  1 

“organised  labour,”  no  one  who  follows  the  utterances  which 
i  proceed  from  the  Labour  benches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or 

listens  to  the  sermons  of  the  “Court  Chaplains  of  Democracy,’’ 
can  entertain  any  doubt  that,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  it  is  from 
,  Karl  Marx  that  they  draw  their  inspiration.  It  is  likely  enough 

that  in  many  cases  they  are  themselves  unconscious  of  the  source 
of  their  inspiration,  and  would,  if  challenged,  repudiate  the 
authority  to  which,  nevertheless,  they  are  accustomed  to  bow. 

Among  these  unconscious  devotees  I  do  not,  of  course,  include 
the  young  intellectuals  like  Mr.  Gould,  who  contributed  to  the 
July  number  of  this  Review  an  article  on  “Coal  and  Revolution.’’ 

As  a  large  portion  of  that  article  was  devoted  to  criticism  of  me, 
or  rather  of  my  opinions,  I  should  wish  to  say  at  once  that  of  Mr. 
Gould’s  controversial  methods  I  make  no  sort  of  complaint.  On 
the  contrary  he  writes  of  me  with  a  courtesy  and  consideration 
which  I  sincerely  desire  to  reciprocate.  His  argument,  however, 
demands  critical  examination,  if  only  because  it  is  in  substance 
typical — though  stated,  perhaps,  with  an  uncommon  measure  of 
restraint — of  much  of  the  writing  and  of  the  copious  oratory  which 
form  the  daily  or  weekly  pabulum  of  the  more  thoughtful  wage- 
earners  in  this  country. 

What  is  the  gist  of  Mr.  Gould’s  argument?  Essentially  it 
comes  to  this  :  that  profits  are  an  excrescence  upon  the  industrial 
system ;  that  the  capitalist  is  a  parasite,  and  that  a  situation,  if 
not  immediately  at  hand,  is  at  least  “frankly  envisaged,”  in  which 
private  profits  will  “have  to  cease  to  exist.”  “Nobody,’’  he 
writes,  “denies  that  Labour  has  a  definite  programme,  and  few 
deny  that  such  a  programme,  if  logically  carried  out,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  the  ultimate  transfer  of  the  holdings  of  private  capital 
to  the  ownership  of  the  community  in  some  form  or  other,  and 
thus  bring  about  a  redistribution  of  the  national  income.” 

To  avoid  misconception  it  is  proper  to  add  that  I  infer  that 
Mr.  Gould  belongs  to  the  category  of  “constitutional  revolu¬ 
tionaries.”  As  a  consistent  Marxian  he  attributes  the  evils  of 
the  existing  social  system  less  to  the  sins  or  crimes  of  individuals 
than  to  the  ineluctable  iniquities  of  an  industrial  organisation  in 
which  the  manual  workers  and  the  capitalists  are  alike  hopelessly 
enmeshed.  Consequently  he  would,  I  gather,  attempt  to  bring 
about  the  realisation  of  his  co-oj^erative  commonwealth  by  com¬ 
pensation  and  not  by  confiscation. 

•  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Parliamentary 

Labour  Party  has  introduced,  during  the  present  Session,  two  Bills 
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into  the  House  of  Commons  :  one  for  the  nationalisation  of  the 
railways,  and  the  other  for  the  nationalisation  of  land.  In  neither 
case  can  the  terms  on  which  the  existing  proprietors  are  to  be 
bought  out  be  described  as  grievous,  but  in  neither  are  they 
actually  confiscatory.  This  is  indicative  alike  of  common  sense 
and  common  justice.  But  the  question  goes  far  beyond  one  of 
fairness  or  unfairness  to  individuals  ;  even  assuming  that  no  injury 
is  intended  or  wrought,  in  the  process  of  nationalisation,  to  vested 
interests,  it  still  remains  pertinent  to  ask  who  would  be  the  better 
off  when  the  process  had  been  accomplished. 

On  this  ix>int  Mr.  Gould,  as  will  be  seen,  has  no  misgivings. 
Let  us  follow  his  argument.  Why,  he  asks,  should  every  par¬ 
ticular  industry — coal,  for  example — pay  its  way?  Why  should 
every  industry  be  required  to  pay  dividends?  “The  Army  does 
not  pay  its  way.  .  .  .  There  is  then  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  the  coal  industry  should  pay  its  way.”  Is  this  the 
sober  and  considered  argument  of  one  who  essays  to  instruct 
the  public  in  Social  Economics?  Apparently  it  is,  for  Mr.  Gould 
proceeds :  “  Suppose  that  the  coal  industry,  though  necessary,  is 
financially  and  permanently  bankrupt ;  then  the  living  w'age  for 
the  workers  in  it  should,  in  Labour’s  view,  be  taken  from  the 
superabundance  of  other  industries.  The  costs  of  the  industry 
and  a  living  wage  for  the  workers  in  it  are  the  constants  ;  the  one 
an  economic,  the  other  a  human,  necessity.  To  keep  these  con¬ 
stant  the  variable  factor,  the  unnecessary  factor,  the  profit,  must 
on  the  revolutionary  argument  [i.e.  Mr.  Gould’s]  go ;  not  only  in 
the  particular  industry,  but,  if  necessary,  in  other  industries — and, 
indeed,  in  mere  justice  it  should  go  equally  in  all  if  it  goes  in  any.” 
It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Gould  to  add  that,  unlike  some  over-zealous 
divines,  he  would  not  make  a  “living  wage  ”  the  first  charge  upon 
industry,  but  only  the  second  ;  the  first  being  “costs  of  production 
(inclusive  of  depreciation,  extension,  taxation,  etc.,  but  exclusive 
of  wages).”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  living  wage  he  means 
"wages  not  at  merely  subsistence  level,  but  at  a  level  which  will 
allow  of  a  full  human  life,  inclusive  of  art,  literature,  recreation, 
and  society,  such  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  well-to-do.”  Everyone 
desires  that,  if  possible,  the  manual  workers  should  have  a  living 
wage  in  this  extended  sense.  But  if  the  industry  will  not  yield 
it?  Then,  says  Mr.  Gould,  it  must,  assuming  the  industry  to  be 
socially  necessary,  come  out  of  the  “  superabundance  of  the  profits 
in  other  industries.”  But,  suppose  that  railways  should  go  the 
way  of  coal?  And  the  steel  trade  follow  the  railways  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy?  And  the  textile  trades  the  metal  trades?  And  agricul¬ 
ture  become  involved  in  the  common  ruin?  Whence  would  come 
the  funds  to  provide  the  living  wage  for  the  workers  in  these 
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industries?  The  purse  of  the  general  taxpayer  might  still  be  a 
long  one,  but  it  would  be  empty. 

Are  these  suggestions  fantastic  and  remote?  I  could  wish  they 
were ;  but  recent  experience  proves  the  contrary.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  collectivism  has  during  the  last  seven  years  been  tried, 
on  a  limited  scale,  but  under  circumstances  in  some  respects 
exceptionally  favourable  to  success.  Any  fool  can  show  good 
results  if  he  is  producing  a  monopoly  article  for  a  guaranteed 
market  with  practically  unlimited  command  of  capital.  Yet  what 
have  been  the  actual  results?  Munitions  of  war  were  produced 
in  enormous  quantities,  but  at  a  cost  which  will  impose  a  burden 
upon  the  nation  for  at  least  a  whole  generation,  and  possibly 
for  several.  The  coal  industry,  under  Government  control,  has 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  wull  involve  a  loss 
to  the  nation  of  about  £26, 000, 000.^  The  railways,  which  in  1913 
were  able  to  pay,  on  the  average,  a  modest  dividend  of  about 
4J  per  cent.,  will  before  these  pages  are  in  print  have  been  handed 
back  to  their  proprietors  in  a  financial  condition  which  causes 
grave  apprehensions  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  their  man¬ 
agement.  The  nett  receipts  of  the  railways,  which  in  1913 
totalled  over  £48,000,000,  shrank  in  the  year  1920-21  to  a  tittle 
over  £2,000,000.  Agriculture  will  this  year  claim  from  the  State 
nearly  £20,000,000  in  redemption  of  the  pledges  contained  in  the 
Corn  Production  Act,  an  Act  w-hich  has  been  recently  and  wisely 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap.  If  these  things  be  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry?  The  deficiencies  in 
these  essential  industries  (including,  be  it  admitted,  profits— as  to 
which  more  anon)  have  been  met  ultimately  out  of  the  “super¬ 
abundance  of  the  profits  in  other  industries,’*  and  immediately 
out  of  an  income  tax  imposed  at  a  rate  which,  if  perpetrated, 
must  inevitably  defeat  its  own  object.  For  taxes  are  now  being 
paid  to  a  considerable  extent  out  of  capital.  That  is  a  process 
which  cannot  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  would  very  quickly 
be  arrested  w’ere  industry  in  general  to  be  nationalised. 

In  demanding  “nationalisation”  the  Labour  Party  are,  how¬ 
ever,  guilty  of  some  disingenuousness.  Their  plan  is  to  utilise  the 
resources  of  the  State  to  buy  out  the  existing  owners  of  the  coal¬ 
mines,  the  railways,  or  what  not,  but,  having  done  that,  to  hand 
over  the  actual  control  and  management  of  each  “nationalised” 
industry  to  joint  councils,  which  Labour  wwdd  effectually  control. 

(I)  During  the  five  years  ended  March  31st,  1921,  the  loss  to  the  State  was 
approximately  £14,250,000.  It  is  estimated  that  a  further  sum  of  £2.000,000  will 
be  required  during  the  current  year  in  respect  of  outstanding  claims  under  the 
Coal  Mines  Agreement  (Confirmation)  Act,  1918 ;  and  there  is  in  addition  the 
liability  of  £10,000,000  under  the  strike  settlement. 
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In  plain  English,  the  goal  of  their  ambition  is  not  Socialism,  but 
Syndicalism.  Socialism,  in  the  Fabian  sense,  would,  as  they  begin 
plainly  to  perceive,  mean  nothing  more  than  the  substitution  of 
one  master  for  another,  the  domination  of  a  soulless  and  omni- 
|X)tent  bureaucracy  for  a  number  of  more  or  less  squeezable 
individuals  who  may  or  may  not  ]X)ssess  some  tincture  of  humanity 
but  in  any  case  cannot  employ  the  military  resources  of  the  State 
to  effect  their  economic  purpose.  Hence  a  marked  modification 
of  the  liabour  programme. 

That  modification  in  practical  policy  does  not,  however,  affect 
the  theoretic  basis  on  which  their  demands  are  founded.  The 
basic  theory  is  derived,  I  repeat,  from  Marx,  and  depends,  in  the 
last  resort,  upon  a  fallacious  analysis  of  the  industrial  process. 
Labour  is  not  entitled  to  the  whole  product  of  industry,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  wealth  embodied  in  commodities  is  not 
created  solely  by  the  application  of  “labour”  to  raw  materials — 
unless,  indeed,  so  wide  a  connotation  be  attributed  to  the  term 
“labour  ”  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  distinctive  meaning.  Withdraw 
from  industry  the  sustenance  of  “capital,”  perpetually  renewed, 
and  industry  would  starve ;  deprive  industry  of  the  directing  hand 
of  the  entrepreneur  and  capital  and  labour  would  alike  flounder 
hopelessly  in  a  morass  of  disorganisation.  The  brain  of  a  general- 
staff  is  at  least  as  essential  to  industry  as  it  is  to  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  an  army  in  the  field. 

Wealth,  then,  is  the  creation  of  the  co-operative  activities  of 
brawn,  brain,  and  capital ;  and  to  each  of  the  agents  of  production 
is  due  the  appropriate  reward  :  to  brawn,  wages  ;  to  brain,  profits  ; 
to  capital,  interest.  From  the  confusion  between  the  two  latter 
shares — profits  and  interest  (a  confusion  natural  enough  so  long 
as  great  trading  and  manufacturing  concerns  were  carried  on  by 
individual  masters  embarking  their  own  capital  in  their  own 
businesses)  half  the  industrial  strife  of  these  latter  days  has 
arisen.  To  speak  of  the  conflict  between  “capital  and  labour” 
is  to  employ  language  appropriate  to  a  bygone  industrial  era. 
Capital  then  reaped  a  rich,  maybe  a  disproportionate,  reward  be¬ 
cause  it  was  embarked  and  risked  in  industrial  enterprises  which 
were  conducted  by  men  who  supplied  not  merely  the  capital,  but 
the  direction.  To-day  mere  capital,  as  I  have  repeatedly  argued 
in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  earns  a  “wage”  which,  on  the 
average,  is  meagre  ; — not  more  than  sufficient  in  normal  times  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  secure  a  steady  supply  of  an  in¬ 
dispensable  element  in  the  machinery  of  production.  Tn  the  last 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  mere  capital,  dissociated  from 
nsk  and  divorced  from  “insurance,”  earned  less  than  three  per 
cent.  The  success  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  Conversion  Scheme  was  the 
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measure  and  proof  of  the  extreme  cheapness  of  capital.  Capital 
to-day  is  twice  as  dear  because,  relatively  to  the  volume  of  in- 
dustry,  it  is  half  as  plentiful.  The  point  on  which,  at  the  risk 
of  tiresome  iteration,  I  want  to  insist  is  that  the  rate  of  interest 
on  capital  must  be  sharply  differentiated  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  remuneration  for  risk ;  on  the  other  from  the  wages  of  super¬ 
intendence  or  the  profits  of  direction. 

The  “revolution”  so  ardently  desired  by  Mr.  Gould,  and,  at 
bottom,  by  all  Communists,  Socialists,  or  Syndicalists,  aims  at 
the  complete  elimination  alike  of  the  private  employer  and  the 
individual  capitalist ;  and  the  diversion  of  the  streams,  both  of 
“profits”  and  of  “interest,”  into  the  central  reservoir  of  the 
State.  The  philosophical  apology  for  the  “revolution”  rests 
ultimately  upon  the  Marxian  analysis  of  wealth  production.  That 
analysis,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  is  at  once  theoretically 
unscientific  and  practically  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  actual 
industrial  situation.  Interest  and  profit  are  not  separable  acci¬ 
dents  of  the  industrial  process,  a  superfluity  which  the  manual 
worker  in  his  apathy  or  folly,  or  half-contemptuous  benevolence, 
kindly  allows  to  the  capitalist  and  employer  respectively,  but 
elements  in  the  machinery  of  production  not  less  essential,  in  the 
long  run,  to  its  smooth  and  successful  working  than  manual  labour 
itself. 

Economic  truth  is,  how’ever,  no  longer  left  without  witness. 
Just  as  the  experience  of  the  w^ar  period  has  exposed  the  essential 
weakness  of  CollectiArism,  so  the  Soviet  revolution  in  Eussia  has 
laid  bare  the  fundamental  absurdities  of  Communism. 

Russia  afforded,  in  several  respects,  an  exceptionally  favourable 
field  for  the  trial,  on  a  large  scale,  of  a  Communistic  experiment. 
Able  and  accustomed  to  rely  for  the  necessaries  of  life  largely  upon 
its  own  internal  resources ;  not  yet  urbanised  or  industrialised ; 
with  a  large  population  still  predominantly  agricultural ;  patient  of 
the  discipline,  begotten  of  autocracy  but  essential  to  communism; 
lethargic,  uncritical,  uneducated.  What  more  could  the  heart 
of  the  Communist  desire  ?  Yet  Eussia  is  to-day  in  the  grip  of 
famine,  on  a  scale  so  appalling  as  to  move  the  pity  even  of  those 
who  have  small  reason  to  love  Eussia.  What  has  brought  her 
to  this  pass?  Not  primarily  the  wars  (though,  of  course,  they  have 
contributed  to  im)X)verishment  in  Russia  as  elsewhere) ;  still  less 
the  blockade.  In  some  quarters  there  is  a  disposition,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  to  attribute  to  this  latter  cause  all  the  ills  from  which 
Russia  is  suffering  to-day.  Thus  Mr.  Robert  Williams  writes 
(Bcport  of  British  Labour  Delegation  to  Russia,  1920.  Appendix 
XVII.)  :  “The  facts  of  the  internal  dislocation  may  be  attributed 
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almost  entirely  to  the  blockade  policy  systematically  carried  on  by 
the  Entente  Powers.  .  .  .  Added  to  the  prevention  of  imports 
reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  blockade  policy  .  .  . 
which  has  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  Soviet  authorities  ten¬ 
fold  in  fighting  the  ravages  of  cholera,  typhus,  and  other  infectious 
diseases,  the  legacy  thrown  upon  the  Soviet  authorities  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Czar’s  bureaucracy.”  The  motive  underlying 
8uch  statements  is  too  obvious  to  call  for  comment ;  but  having 
quoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Labour  Delegation,  or  rather  from 
a  signed  appendix  to  it,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Report  is  both 
interesting  and  informative,  and  affords  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
describe  without  conscious  bias  all  that  the  delegates  w’ere  per¬ 
mitted  to  see.  Indeed,  the  critic  of  Communism  need  hardly  go 
beyond  its  pages.  Much  of  the  Report  is,  moreover,  written  with 
refreshing  naivete.  Thus  (p.  8)  one  reads  :  “  Large  masses  of  the 
town  population  are  now  enjoying  a  share  of  the  available  national 
wealth  (including  house  accommodation^  greater  than  they 
enjoyed  before.  .  .  .  The  glaring  inequalities  of  fortune  which 
form  so  great  a  scandal  in  capitalist  countries,  and  which  are 
maintained  even  in  distressed  countries  such  as  Austria  and 
Poland ;  the  striking  difference  in  economic  position  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor ;  these  things  no  longer  exist  in  Russia.” 

Such  statements  are  incontrovertible ;  but  the  pertinent  question 
is,  how  far  the  poor  have  benefited  by  the  destruction  of  property 
and  the  equalisation  of  wealth.  How  does  it  profit  a  man  to 
have  beggared  his  neighbour  if,  in  the  process,  he  has  rendered 
his  own  condition  tenfold  worse  than  it  w^as  before  ?  This  question 
should  be  pressed,  not  only  upon  the  apologists  for  Rushan  Bol¬ 
shevism,  but  upon  all  schools  and  sections  of  Socialist  opinion. 
Nobody  doubts  that  “revolution”  is  capable  of  destroying  the 
wealth  of  the  rich ;  the  really  pertinent  question  is  whether  it 
can  increase  the  wealth  of  the  poor.  If  not,  it  may  minister  to 
passions  of  envy  and  hatred,  but  how  will  it  tend  to  edification,  to 
the  building  up  of  a  better  social  order  ?  The  destructive  capacity 
of  revolution  has  been  demonstrated  for  all  time  by  the  history 
of  the  Soviet  Republic  in  Russia ;  but  Lenin  and  Trotsky  have  yet 
to  prove  to  their  deluded  disciples  that  the  equalisation  of  fortunes 
will  provide  food  for  the  hungry,  or  that  the  elimination  of  the 
capitalist  will  set  on  work  the  unemployed.  Possibly  the  con¬ 
scription  of  labour  may  avert  unemployment ;  but  can  it  put  bread 
into  the  stomachs  of  those  whose  laWir  is  “mobilised”  by  the 
State  ? 

Indications  are  not,  however,  lacking  that  the  dictators  of  Soviet 
Russia  are  beginning  to  apprehend  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  policy  hitherto  pursued  by  the  Communist  Government.  In 
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this  connection  I  would  take  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  this  Ebview  to  the  speech  lately  delivered  to  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  liusso-Asiatician  Corporation  by  Mr.  Leslie  Urqu- 
hart.  Mr.  Urquhart  sjjeaks  not  as  a  politician,  or  even  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  economist,  but  as  a  business  man  possessed  of  special 
knowledge  of  Russia  and  its  trade.  Mr.  Urquhart  has  been,  it 
seems,  in  negotiation  with  Mr.  Krassin,  and  found  common  ground 
with  him  in  “our  mutual  intense  desire  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
economic  life,  peace,  and  prosi>erity  of  Russia.”  But  he  is  under 
no  illusion  as  to  the  facts  of  the  situation,  “There  is  a  trade 
agreement  between  England  and  Russia,  but  there  is  no  trade. 
Russia,  under  her  present  system  of  State  economy,  produces 
practically  nothing  to  trade  with.  The  laws  of  nature  govern  the 
ix>litical  economy  of  the  universe,  which  no  Government,  however 
})owerful,  can  contend  against.  The  Russian  Communistic 
Government  has  demonstrated  conclusively,  for  the  edification  of 
the  Russian  people  and  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  that  Karl 
Marx’s  economic  doctrines  are  based  on  gross  misrepresentation  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  his  theories  are  subversive  of  all  con¬ 
structive  work  and  of  all  industrial  production.  .  .  .  The  Commun¬ 
ists  in  the  Soviet  Government  have  gained  their  end,  but  it  has 
been  a  pyrrhic  victory  at  the  best,  for  they  realise  to-day  the  hard 
fact  that  the  sinews  of  their  war  against  capitalism  is  capital  itself, 
their  strongest  weapon  the  products  of  capitalism  which  they  had 
confiscated.  .  .  ,  The  policy  of  nationalisation  of  all  industry  and 
trade  has  killed  foreign  credits,  and  foreign  capital  ...  in  ren¬ 
dering  capitalism  temporarily  inactive  in  Russia  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  has  inevitably  demonstrated  the  complete  failure  of  Com¬ 
munism  as  a  system  of  State  economy.” 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  jx)litical  propagandist,  but  of  a 
detached  business  man  who  contemplates  a  social  and  economic 
experiment  through  business  eyes.  As  such  they  should  be  deeply 
pondered  by  all  those  who  are  disposed  to  accept  the  theories  of 
Karl  Marx  as  a  basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  own  industrial 
system,  most  of  all  by  the  manual  workers  who,  little  as  they  may 
suspect  it,  have  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  lose  from  a  social 
upheaval  than  the  greatest  capitalist  in  the  country.  At  the  close 
of  his  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  Fourier,  John  Stuart  Mill 
wrote  :  “It  would  be  extremely  rash  to  pronounce  [Fourier’s 
system]  incapable  of  success  or  unfitted  to  realise  a  great  part  of 
the  hopes  founded  on  it  by  its  partisans,”  and  Mill  claimed  on  its 
behalf  that  it  was  entitled  to  a  trial.  “With  regard  to  this,  a«  to 
all^ other  varieties  of  Socialism,  the  thing  to  be  desired,  and  to 
which  they  have  a  just  claim,  is  opportunity  of  trial.”  To 
Fourierism  that  opportunity  was  not  denied.  Between  1810  and 
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1846  no  fewer  than  sixteen  Fourierite  phalansteries  wrere  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  of  America.  One  of  these  experiments 
—that  at  Brook  Farm — has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the 
.renius  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  in  his  Blithedale  Romance 
gave  a  satirical,  but  substantially  accurate,  account  of  it;  but  not 
one  of  the  experiments  actually  survived  beyond  1855.  A  similar 
fate  attended  the  Owenite  communities,  founded  on  Fourierite 
principles  in  England. 

Mill,  however,  was  right.  The  thing  greatly  to  be  desired  is 
that  all  these  systems  and  theories  should  be  brought  to  the  test 
of  practical  exi>eriment.  Let  the  miners  acquire  a  mine  and  run 
it  on  Syndicalist  principles ;  let  builders’  guilds  do  their  utmost  to 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  principles  of  guild  Socialism ; 
let  the  Fabians  make  their  experiments  in  nationalisation ;  let 
the  profit-sharers  dispel  by  practical  demonstration  the  prejudice 
which  has  hitherto  impeded  the  success  of  a  principle  which  at 
first  sight  seems  so  eminently  reasonable  and  fair ;  let  productive 
co-operators  do  likewise.  More  ix)wer  to  the  elbows  of  all  who 
would  explore  the  less-frequented  paths  of  industrial  enterprise. 
The  exi>eriment8  will  be  sympathetically  watched  by  all  detached 
students  of  economic  science,  and  will,  if  successful,  earn  the 
deserved  compliment  of  imitation  by  competitors. 

Meanwhile  the  opinu  t  unity  desired  by  Mill  for  Fourier  has  not 
been  denied  to  Karl  Marx.  The  Kussian  revolution  gave  to  his 
apostles  a  superb  opportunity.  How  have  they  redeemed  it? 
With  what  results  to  themselves  and  to  the  world?  The  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  terrible  and  heartrending  reports  which  are 
now  (August,  1921)  reaching  this  country  from  Eussia.  I  ex¬ 
tract  a  few  sentences  from  the  vivid  account  sent  to  the  Times 
(.\ugu.st  5th)  by  its  special  correspondent  :  “Eussia  was  the 
granary  of  Europe,  and  Eus.sia  is  now  starving.  .  .  .  That  such 
a  regioji  [the  so-called  black  soil  region  of  South  Eussia]  could 
be  devastated  by  famine,  that  these  cheerful  peasants  would  have 
to  go  begging  for  bread,  was  incredible.  Yet  to-day  over  a  large 
part  of  that  fertile  area  famine  is  raging.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  this.  The  bewildered  admissions  of  the  Soviet  Press  are 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  impartial  observers.”  Nor  is  the 
editorial  comment  undeserved  ;  “The  Soviet  Government,  who  have 
recklessly  dissipated  all  the  resources  accumulated  by  the  system 
they  violently  overthrew,  stand  before  these  smitten  and  dying 
multitudes  empty-handed.” 

Let  the  Marxians  in  this  country  be  warned  in  time  ;  still  more, 
let  all  those  who,  in  impatience  or  disgust  at  the  product  of  the 
existing  industrial  system,  are  ready  to  cry  out  on  competition 
and  private  enterprise  and  to  embrace  one  or  other  of  the  -isms — 
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be  it  state  Socialism,  or  Syndicalism,  or  Guild  Socialism,  or  what 
not — which  appeal  so  strongly  to  their  hearts  if  not  to  their 
heads,  examine  the  intellectual  bases  of  the  creed  they  have 
embraced.  They  will  discover,  if  they  are  intellectually  honest, 
that  the  ultimate  basis  is  Karl  Marx’s  doctrine  of  “surplus  value” : 
the  belief  that  the  capitalist,  though  morally  innocent,  is  economi¬ 
cally  a  thief;  in  a  word,  that  property  is  robbery.  If  that  foun¬ 
dation  theory  be  unsound,  the  whole  vast  superstructure  built 
upon  it  is  inevitably  predestined  to  destruction  :  the  house  built 
upon  the  sand  cannot  endure.  Probably  there  is  not  one 
Socialist  in  a  thousand,  whether  his  Socialism  be  of  the  Christian 
or  any  other  variety,  who  would  not  in  terms  and  with  sincerity 
repudiate  the  practice  of  Bolshevism,  and  many  of  them  perhaps 
would  disavow  the  theory  of  Karl  Marx.  On  what  principle,  then, 
does  their  creed  rest  ?  This  question  must  be  [Mressed  insistently 
and  earnestly.  The  real  danger  in  this  country  arises,  I  am 
convinced,  not  from  the  bad  people  who  know  where  they 
are  going,  but  from  the  g(X)d  people  who  do  not ;  not  so  much 
from  hard  heads  as  from  soft  hearts.  Let  the  well-meaning  folk 
take  heed  to  their  ways,  lest  2)erchance  they  should  facilitate  a 
revolution  of  which  they  would  profoundly  disapprove.  Let  them 
realise  that  at  the  root  of  the  slipshod  sentimentalism  of  to-day 
lies  the  clear-cut  doctrine  of  Marx  :  that  of  Marxianism  in  grim 
practice  Bolshevist  Eussia,  with  all  its  unimaginable  harm,  is 
the  dire  and  direct  outcome. 

J.  A.  R.  M.^rriott. 
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Thk  trials  of  war  criminals  that  were  held  at  Leipzig  between 
May  23rd  and  July  16th  last  were  very  different  from  the  trials 
contemplated  during  the  prolonged  peace  negotiations  in  Paris 
and  during  the  General  Election  of  1918.  At  that  time  nobody 
expected  either  that  the  w’ar  criminals  would  be  brought  to  justice 
two  and  a  half  years  after  the  Armistice,  or  that  they  would  be 
tried  before  a  German  court.  The  atmosphere  in  which  the  trials 
were  held  was  so  different  from  that  surrounding  us  when  the 
demand  for  them  was  first  made  that  there  has  been  a  widespread 
and  quite  intelligible  bewilderment  among  the  British  public. 
The  Leipzig  trials  have  drawn  the  bitter  criticism  of  The  Times 
and  the  sarcastic  humour  of  Punch.  Large  sections  of  our  public, 
not  realising  the  change  in  atmosphere  between  1918  and  1921, 
have  formed  an  unfavourable  judgment  on  the  trials,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  obvious  leniency  of  the  sentences  passed.  As  these 
trials  are  of  very  real  importance — the  war  is  not  yet  so  far  behind 
us  that  we  are  able  to  be  indifferent  to  the  punishment  of  men  who 
inflicted  countless  atrocities  upon  our  soldiers  and  sailors — and,  as 
they  have  threatened  to  cause  acute  differences  between  this 
country  and  France  and  Belgium,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
fullest  facts  possible  should  be  laid  before  the  public.  It  was 
naturally  not  possible  for  the  Press  at  home  to  give  more  than 
slender  accounts  of  the  Leipzig  proceedings  at  the  time,  but  the 
more  that  is  known  about  them  now,  the  better. 

I  attended  all  the  British  trials  and  as,  happily,  I  can  speak  and 
understand  the  German  language,  I  could  follow  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  closely  throughout.  I  was  not  present  at  the  French 
or  Belgian  trials,  but  while  in  Leipzig  I  had  opportunities  of 
talking  with  both  the  French  and  Belgian  lawyers  concerned,  and, 
later,  of  discussing  these  trials  with  both  Englishmen  and  Germans 
who  had  been  present.  In  axidition  I  have  read  the  judgments 
of  the  Court  in  the  French  and  Belgian,  as  well  as  in  our  own, 
trials. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  the  British  public  should 
have  an  answer  to  the  question  :  “What  were  the  war  trials  really 
like?’’  But  before  answering  this  question,  it  is  desirable  to 
answer  briefly  the  preliminary  questions  :  “  Why  were  the  trials 
so  long  delayed,  and  why  were  they  held  in  Germany?” 

(1)  This  article  is  written  before  the  representatives  of  the  Allies  have  arrived 
ata  Bnal  decision  imrespoct  to  the  War  Criminals’  Trials  at  Leipzig.  Its  object 
is  solely  to  inform  public  opinion  of  what  actually  took  place  at  Leipzig,  but  it 
should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  am  simply  giving  my  own  personal 
impressions,  and  that  I  am  in  no  way  expressing  official  views. 
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,  Article  228  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  provided  as  follows 

“The  German  Government  recognises  the  right  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Pow  ers  to  bring  before  military  tribunals  persons 
accused  of  having  committed  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war.  Such  persons  shall,  if  found  guilty,  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  punishments  laid  down  by  law.  This  provision  will 
apply  notwithstanding  any  proceedings  or  prosecution  before 
a  tribunal  in  Germany  or  in  the  territory  of  her  allies.  The 
German  Government  shall  hand  over  to  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers,  or  to  such  one  of  them  as  shall  so  request,  all 
persons  accused  of  having  committed  an  act  in  violation  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  who  are  specified  either  by  name  ot 
by  the  rank,  office,  or  employment  which  they  held  under 
the  German  authorities.” 

Political  conditions  in  Germany  w'ere  so  unsettled  in  1919-20 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  impossible  for  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  to 
carry  out  these  provisions.  When  the  lawyers  were  able  to  settle 
down  to  the  task,  many  practical  difficulties  presented  themselves. 
The  German  Government  frankly  said  that  it  was  impracticable 
for  it  to  arrest  all  the  men  whose  names  w'ere  on  the  lists — those 
lists  included  many  men  who  were,  and  always  will  be,  national 
heroes  to  the  German  public.  Then  there  were  difficulties  of 
procedure,  due  to  the  widely  differing  judicial  systems  of  England 
and  her  Allies.  So  early  in  1920,  at  the  Spa  Conference,  the 
Allies,  at  the  suggestion  of  this  country,  agreed  to  accept  an  offer 
by  Germany  to  try  a  selected  number  of  cases  before  a  German 
civil  court.  This  arrangement  was  conditional,  for  the  Allies  re¬ 
tained  the  right,  if  necessary,  to  repudiate  these  German  trials  and 
to  demand  the  full  execution  of  Article  228.  Political  disturb¬ 
ances  continued  in  Germany,  and  considerable  pressure  was  neces¬ 
sary  before  Germany  could  be  made  to  carry  out  this  bargain.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  trials  opened  at  Leipzig, 
Germany’s  judicial  headquarters,  on  May  23rd  last. 

The  British  prosecutions  had  long  been  ready  for  trial,  so  they 
were  held  first.  Belgium  followed,  then  France.  Italy  has  not 
yet  proceeded  with  her  list  of  prosecutions.  The  results  of  the 
trials  so  far  can  be  tabulated  thus : 


Prosecutions 

Convictions 


England.  Belgium.  France. 
6  1  5 

5  0  1 


The  sentences  passed  were,  in  the  British  cases,  as  follows: 
One  of  ten  months,  two  of  six  months,  and  two  of  four  years. 
In  the  French  case  a  sentence  of  two  years  was  passed.  Im- 
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■  nrisoDDient  was  ordered  in  all  six  convictions.  The  British  case 
«  in  which  the  accused  was  acquitted  was  quite  different  from 
I  the  others.  The  accused  was  the  submarine  commander  who 
=  torpedoed  the  hospital  ship  Dover  Castle.  No  facts  were  dis- 
i  puted  and  no  evidence  was  heard ;  the  question  before  the  Court 
was  purely  one  of  law,  and  the  only  point  decided  was  whether 
the  commander’s  orders  from  the  German  Admiralty  protected 
him  from  penal  consequences.  In  all  the  other  cases  evidence 
was  heard  and  the  facts  were  contested. 

1  Before  discussing  the  merits  of  the  trials  it  is  desirable  to  say 
I  a  few  words  about  the  Court.  After  the  Spa  agreement  Germany 
i  passed  a  special  law  to  facilitate  these  trials.  The  Court  to  which 
=  jurisdiction  was  given  was  the  highest  Court  in  the  Empire.  The 
j  Court  which  tried  the  war  criminals  may,  perhaps,  be  compared 
!  with  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  when  it  recently 
j  heard  the  appeal  of  ex-Archdeacon  Wakeford.  Both  Courts  were 
!  instances  of  the  highest  judges  in  the  land  trying  what  amounted 
to  a  criminal  prosecution.  It  was  provided  by  this  special  German 
j  law  that,  even  in  cases  where  the  Crown  Prosecutor  felt  that  he 
could  not  bring  in  a  definite  charge,  the  Court  could  hear  the 
evidence  and  record  its  decisions. 

The  Continental  system  for  criminal  trials  differs  greatly  from 
j  our  own.  It  leaves  most  things  in  the  hands  of  the  presiding 
judge.  He  has  read  all  the  witnesses’  proofs  beforehand ;  unless 
the  accused  refuses  to  give  evidence,  he  is  examined  by  the  pre¬ 
siding  judge  (who  usually  begins  by  asking  him  whether  he  has 
!  ever  been  punished) ;  the  judge  calls  the  witnesses  in  any  order 
:  he  pleases,  he  cross-examines  them  (cross-examination  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  seems  unknown,  as  nobody  ever  seems  to  be  pressed 
severely  to  tell  all  that  he  knows) ;  he  repeatedly  turns  from 
witness  to  the  accused  and  demands  explanations,  and  he  recalls 
witnesses  to  elaborate  points  that  have  subsequently  arisen. 
Before  an  unfair  judge,  under  such  a  system,  I  should  be  pessi¬ 
mistic  about  my  chances  of  being  acquitted  on  any  charge. 

In  ail  the  war  trials  the  Court  was  presided  over  by  Senats- 
prasident  Dr.  Schmidt.  Never  has  any  judge  had  a  more  difficult 
task.  Never  have  trials  taken  place  amid  such  difficult  surround¬ 
ings.  The  deepest  passions  were  naturally  aroused  on  both  sides. 
The  German  Press  did  its  worst  to  create  an  unfavourable  atmo¬ 
sphere.  At  the  British  trials  of  military  offenders  General  von 
Fransecky  attended  the  Court  officially  as  Military  Expert,  and 
thought  fit  to  indulge  in  a  full-blooded  justification  of  what  we 
Englishmen  regard  as  the  Prussian  principle  of  force  and  brutality. 
Defending  counsel  (with  one  honourable  exception.  Dr.  Edgar 
Windmuller,  of  Hamburg)  imported  every  kind  of  hatred  and 
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prejudice  into  their  fiery  speeches ;  they  were  speaking  to  Press 
and  public  rather  than  to  the  Court,  and  in  the  last  trial  they 
were  openly  and  severely  rebuked  by  Dr.  Schmidt  for  doing  so.  In 
such  an  atmosphere  judges  must  be  judges  indeed  if  they  hold  the 
scales  of  justice  evenly.  Dr.  Schmidt  and  his  six  colleagues  had 
it  in  their  power  to  become  national  heroes  in  the  eyes  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  Jingoes,  the  sections  which  still  sympathise  with  the  old 
regime.  These  sections  are  powerful  still,  and  Dr.  Schmidt  could 
easily  have  won  their  applause  by  taking  sides  with  his  country¬ 
men  against  their  alien  prosecutors.  On  the  other  hand  he  could  • 
have  earned,  had  he  wished,  the  favour  of  the  revolutionary 
elements  in  Germany  by  giving  vent  to  violent  denunciations  of  , 
Germany’s  pre-war  military  system.  What,  in  fact,  did  he  do?  ] 
The  Times  once  described  the  trials  as  a  “travesty  of  justice,”  , 
and  even  the  Evening  Standard  has  said  that  “Leipzig,  from  the  , 
Allies’  point  of  view,  has  been  a  farce.”  For  myself  I  say  frankly  j 
that  Dr.  Schmidt  and  his  Court  were  fair.  I  should  be  willing  , 
to  be  tried  by  Dr.  Schmidt  on  any  charge,  even  on  one  which  x 
involved  my  word  against  that  of  a  German.  It  was  no  cowardice  < 
or  willingness  to  please  the  English  that  prompted  the  German  j 
judges  to  convict  the  men  accused  of  brutal  and  inhuman  conduct,  t 
It  w'as  merely  the  fact  that  the  legal  mind  seeks  justice  though  I 
the  Heavens  fall.  As  a  lawyer  myself  I  felt,  and  feel,  proud  of  a 
the  legal  mind.  The  decisions  of  the  Court  are  open  to  many  c 
serious  criticisms,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  trials  are  a  b 
disappointment  from  the  standpoint  of  jurisprudence.  But  no  fi 
serious  complaints  have  been  made  in  this  country  against  the  b 
integrity  or  impartiality  of  the  Court.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  ^ 
It  is,  I  ho]^>e,  a  British  characteristic  to  give  honour  where  n 
honour  is  due.  I  say  frankly  that  I  learned  to  resi)ect  Dr.  a 
Schmidt,  and,  personally,  I  am  convinced  that  he  performed  his  w 
difficult  task  without  fear  or  favour.  Nothing  showed  this  more  ol 
clearly  than  his  reception  of  evidence  in  which  complaints  were 
made  about  food  in  prison  camps.  Picture  the  scene — it  is  well  w 
to  try  to  look  into  the  mind  of  one’s  opponent.  England  had  m 
been  blockading  Germany  (with  perfect  justice  in  the  opinion  of  of 
every  Englishman) ;  Germans  had  been  deprived  of  all  luxuries  fii 
and  of  many  necessaries ;  largely  thanks  to  the  blockade  Germany  m 
lost  the  war.  Now  British  ex-prisoners  came  to  Germany  with  ha 
complaints  that  they  did  not  get  coffee,  etc.,  at  a  time  wdien,  in  m 
fact,  nobody  in  Germany  had  such  things  as  coffee;  even  now  ex 
only  the  rich  can  afford  to  buy  them.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  m 
that  such  complaints  were  made  incidentally  only,  and  formed  but  w< 
a  very  smalt  part  of  the  charges.  The  German  Press  was  jeering  N( 
at  such  complaints.  Defending  counsel  made  great  play  with  be 
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ii  them,  so  did  General  von  Fransecky.  Dr.  Schmidt  would  only 
'i  have  been  human  if  he  had  lost  his  temper;  he,  too,  had  been 
:]  deprived  of  coffee,  etc.  But  he  remained  serene.  The  com- 
i  plaints  about  food  were  properly  investigated. 

5  When  I  first  saw  Dr.  Schmidt,  a  few  minutes  before  the  open- 
;  jjig  trial,  I  confess  that  I  was  not  optimistic.  The  face  is  severe, 
i  The  manner  of  his  reception  of  the  British  Mission  w'as  very 
i  formal  and  a  little  stiff;  he,  like  the  German  officials,  was 
Ij  obviously  dreading  the  ordeal  which  aw'aited  him.  But  he  quickly 
responded  to  the  chivalrous  note  struck  by  the  British  Mission, 
and  an  hour  had  not  passed  in  Court  before  one  saw  the  real 
man.  The  cloak  of  German  formality  and  stiffness  seemed  to 
have  disappeared  when  the  judge  donned  his  crimson  robes.  The 
strain  upon  Dr.  Schmidt  must  have  been  tremendous.  Day  by 
I  day  he  bore  the  burden  of  these  trials.  The  Court  usually  sat 
from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  and  from  4  p.m.  to  7,  8,  or  even  later,  and 
upon  Dr.  Schmidt  fell  nine-tenths  of  the  work.  The  strain  upon 
us  British  was  great,  but  we  at  least  remained  silent.  Yet  Dr. 
Schmidt  maintained  throughout  the  same  patience  and  good 
nature.  There  are  many  among  us  to-day  who  have  not  yet  lost 
the  habit  of  regarding  all  Germans  as  brutes,  but  I  confess  that 
I  touch  my  hat  to  a  man,  of  whatever  nationality,  who  can  leave 
I  aside  all  prejudices  and  recognise  the  tnith  from  wherever  it 
j  comes.  Dr.  Schmidt  rejected  a  good  deal  of  the  British  evidence, 
but  he  was  throughout  honestly  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  real 
i  facts.  In  many  German  circles  to-day  Dr.  Schmidt  will  assuredly 
be  the  most  hated  and  despised  man  in  Germany.  I  knew  pre- 
;  war  Germany  well,  and  I  recognised  in  Dr.  Schmidt  the  type  of 
man  who  could  have  saved  Germany  from  her  present  degradation 
and  the  world  from  the  miseries  of  1914-1918.  He  is  of  the  type 
I  which  Germany  needs  to-day  in  order  to  be  led  back  to  the  paths 
of  tnie  progress. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  these  war  criminals’  trials 
were  trials,  just  as  any  other  trial.  They  involved,  not  the  auto- 
I  matic  registration  of  a  verdict,  but  the  acquittal  or  condemnation 
i  of  the  accused  according  to  the  evidence.  When  the  trials  were 
i  first  mooted  an  ignorant  public  had  visions  of  drum-head  courts- 
!  martial  which  would  sentence  Hindenburg,  von  Tirpitz,  and  per- 
I  haps  the  ex-Kaiser  too.  When  the  British  Mission  went  to  Leipzig, 

!  many  at  home  were  still  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  1918,  and 
i  expected  it  to  bring  home  chargers  full  of  German  heads.  This 
might  have  appeased  the  very  natural  lust  for  revenge,  but  it 
■  would  have  been  a  terrible  set-back  to  the  revival  of  civilisation, 
i  No  such  result  could  ever  be  got  by  judicial  trials.  It  may  have 
b€«n  a  mistake  to  have  had  trials  and  to  have  allowed  lawyers 
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to  conduct  them.  This  is,  of  course,  the  very  opposite  of  my  own 
view.  But,  whatever  sections  of  the  public  may  have  desired, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  neither  the  British  Mission  nor  those  who 
sent  it  were  under  any  such  delusions.  The  British  Mission  went, 
not  to  any  kind  of  “Direct  Action  Justice,”  but  to  trials.  This 
implied  two  things.  The  accused  were  innocent  until  they  were 
proved  guilty,  and  they  could  only  be  proved  guilty  by  our  wit¬ 
nesses  convincing  the  Court  that  they  were  speaking  the  truth. 
Secondly,  the  prosecutions  had  to  be  prepared  for  trial  with  just 
the  same  care  as  is  given  to  an  Old  Bailey  trial  at  home. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  for  the 
witnesses  to  convince  the  Court.  Listening  to  our  witnesses, 
officers,  N.C.O.’s  and  men,  I  felt  proud  to  be  British.  There 
was  not  a  trace  of  the  swelled-headed  conqueror  in  them;  their 
evidence  showed  no  malice  and  very  little  exaggeration.  These 
splendid  men,  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  British  manhood  of 
all  sorts  and  from  all  parts,  just  gave  an  account  of  what  they 
had  seen.  They  were  plain,  blunt  men,  typical  of  our  race.  They 
had  not  been  coached  in  the  slightest  degree ;  they  had  been 
merely  warned  not  to  say  more  than  they  really  knew.  The  Ger¬ 
man  accused  were  defended  hy  counsel  and  by  the  military  expert, 
l)oth  of  w'hom  made  several  speeches  in  their  support.  The 
British  witnesses  merely  had  the  moral  support  of  silent,  though 
vigilant,  British  counsel,  who  took  no  active  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings — they  merely  listened,  and,  when  necessary,  communicated  in¬ 
formally  wdth  the  German  Public  Prosecutor.  Our  witnesses 
were,  therefore,  purely  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Court.  In 
many  instances  their  evidence  was  corroborated  by  German  wit¬ 
nesses,  many  of  whom  had  also  suffered  from  the  inhumanity  of 
their  superiors.  It  stirred  my  blood  to  see  our  men  confront  the 
brutes  who  had  made  their  lives  a  veritable  hell  on  earth.  Yet, 
w’hen  there  was  something  kind  to  say,  our  men  said  it.  Over 
and  over  again  British  witnesses  went  out  of  their  w’ay  to  tell 
of  some  redeeming  incident ;  over  and  over  again  they  refused 
to  bind  themselves  definitely  to  the  accusation  that  it  was  the 
accused  who  had  done  this  or  that.  A  witness  in  the  Llandovery 
Castle  case  told  of  how  he  was  ordered  out  of  his  lifeboat  on  to 
the  submarine,  as  the  commander  wanted  to  interrogate  him.  It 
is  not  easy,  I  should  imagine,  to  climb  on  to  a  .submarine  in  raid- 
ocean.  The  witness  told  how,  w’hile  he  was  clambering  up,  i 
young  officer  took  hold  of  his  arm  and  flung  him  down  on  the 
deck,  breaking  his  leg.  Dr.  Schmidt  asked  whether  the  witnes.-! 
could  identify  the  ofticer  who  bad  done  this.  It  was  obviously 
Boldt,  but  the  witness  hesitated  and  would  not  speak  definitely. 
I  heard  Dr.  Schmidt  say  quietly  to  the  next  judge,  “You  see,  this 
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man  will  not  say  more  than  he  knows.”  It  was  because  this 
wa^i  the  spirit  in  which  the  British  evidence  was  given  that  Dr. 
Schmidt  and  his  colleagues  believed  our  case.  The  accused  for 
the  most  part  vehemently  denied  the  stories  that  were  told — 
the  word  “ausgeschlossen  ”  (impossible)  still  rings  in  my  ears. 
Quite  early  in  theHeynen  case,  and  many  times  later,  Dr.  Schmidt 
turned  angrily  to  the  accused  and  told  him  bluntly  that  it  was 
useless  for  him  merely  to  deny  the  charges,  as  the  Court  was 
convinced  that  the  British  witnesses  were  honest  men  telling 
the  truth. 

Let  it  be  fairly  admitted  that  in  Heynej^’s  and  in  Neumann’s 
cases  our  prisoners  were  a  very  difficult  lot  of  men  to  rule.  They, 
thank  Heaven,  were  men  of  spirit,  unaccustomed  to  the  Prussian 
idea  of  blind  obedience  in  whatever  circumstances.  Sergeant 
Heynen  and  Private  Neumann,  both  of  whom  had  been  in  charge 
of  British  prisoners,  made  serious  cross-allegations  of  disobedience, 
and  even  of  mutiny,  and  General  von  Fransecky  made  great  play 
with  any  truculence  that  the  prisoners  had  shown.  Heynen  and 
Neumann  only  had  one  idea,  to  compel  obedience  by  brutality. 
But  Dr.  Scbmidt  got  dow  n  to  the  real  facts ;  he  understood  the 
psychology  of  the  situation,  and,  while  sometimes  criticising  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoners,  was  unceasingly  bitter  against  the 
bnitalities  inflicted  upon  them.  Let  one  instance  be  cited.  A 
witness  had  spoken  to  having  been  hit  by  Neumann  with  the  butt 
of  his  rifle.  The  judge  turned  to  Neumann.  “This  is  the  man 
who  flirted  w'ith  women,”  said  Neumann  angrily,  and  he  justified 
his  brutality  by  the  necessity  for  preventing  so  outrageous  a  breach 
of  discipline.  Imagine  the  scene.  The  prisoners  had  worked  in 
a  chemical  factory  ;  all  the  local  German  swains  were  at  the  war ; 
human  nature  triumphed,  and  an  Englishman,  a  handsome 
country  lad,  had  made  himself  pleasant  to  a  German  woman  work¬ 
ing  in  the  factory.  To  Neumann  and  to  General  von  Fransecky 
this  was  a  crime.  Dr.  Schmidt  merely  smiled ;  he  at  least  was  a 
man,  and  not  a  military  automaton.  He  understood  human 
nature. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  that  the  cases  had  to  be  very 
carefully  prepared,  two  considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
No  effort  was  spared  to  collect  evidence  for  our  cases  on  every 
relevant  point.  As  an  instance  I  would  recall  the  fact  that  three 
weeks  before  the  Llandovery  Castle  trial  essential  witnesses  were 
scattered  over  sea  and  land  thousands  of  miles  away.  Major 
Lyon,  a  doctor  on  board  the  ship  at  the  time  of  its  sinking,  lives 
in  the  west  of  Canada,  and  his  address  w'as  not  known  in  London. 
A  Marconi  operator,  who  had  also  been  on  the  ship,  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing  from  New'  York  to  South  America.  There  was 
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some  very  fine  staff  work  in  Whitehall,  and  these  men  were  col¬ 
lected  and  got  to  Leipzig.  Major  Lyon  only  arrived  in  Liverpool 
after  the  trial  had  opened,  and  Dr.  Schmidt  adjourned  the  trial  for 
a  day  in  order  that  his  evidence  might  be  given.  The  work  of  a 
solicitor  seldom  comes  before  the  public  eye,  but  it  would  be  un¬ 
gracious  not  to  mention  the  fine  work  done  by  the  Procurator- 
General’s  Department,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Raymond  Woods,  in 
working  up  and  organising  these  trials. 

Secondly,  our  cases,  wuth  the  one  exception  where  an  acquittal 
resulted,  were  carefully  selected.  It  is  at  all  times  extremely 
difficult  to  prove  crimes  wffiich  happened  three,  five,  or  even  six 
years  ago,  but  the  difficulties  are  far  greater  when  the  accused 
were  enemies  at  the  time  and  thus  shut  off  from  all  our  means 
of  communication.  The  British  standard  of  legal  proof  is  the 
highest  in  the  w’orld,  and  the  fact  that  convictions  were  obtained 
in  all  the  British  prosecutions  in  which  facts  w'ere  in  dispute,  is, 
to  my  mind,  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  selecting  authorities 
applied  to  these  war  trials  the  same  standard  of  proof  which  is 
required  in  our  own  Courts.  There  has  been  much  grumbling  at 
home  because  we,  unlike  the  French,  did  not  proceed  against 
Generals  and  other  senior  officers ;  I  have  even  heard  it  said  that 
there  has  been  some  “hidden  hand  ”  in  this  country  protecting  the 
German  Higher  Command.  To  my  mind  the  reason  is  more 
simple.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prove  the  conduct  of  enemy 
Generals  or  Admirals  on  the  standard  of  our  British  Courts,  and 
this  was  the  standard  adopted  in  selecting  and  preparing  our  war 
trials.  The  vital  fact  to  remember  is  that  our  men,  on  whom 
we  are  dependent  for  our  evidence,  only  came  into  contact  with 
German  subordinates.  No  Englishman  can  speak  of  wffiat  took 
place  at  the  German  War  Councils. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  the  French  prosecution  of 
Generals  von  Schack  and  Kruska  this  difficulty  of  proving  charges 
against  German  Generals  is  made  clear.  French  ex-prisoners  had 
spoken  of  appalling  medical  conditions  in  a  prison  camp,  and  one 
can  have  no  doubt  that  the  facts  to  which  they  spoke  from  their 
own  knowledge  were  true.  Yet  the  Court  refused  to  convict  the 
Generals.  “Several  witnesses  have  spoken  of  offences,”  runs  the 
judgment,  “which  were  very  serious  for  them,  but  for  which  no 
Camp  Commandant  can  be  held  criminally  responsible.  ...  He 
cannot  be  everywhere.  ...  If  these  charges  are  tnie,  the  doctors 
were  to  blame.” 

It  is  not  in  us  British  people  to  depart  from  the  sound  legal 
doctrine  that  punishment  must  be  for  the  personal  acts  of  the 
accused,  proved  in  open  Court  against  him.  This  principle  is  our 
own  constitutional  safeguard ;  it  is  being  applied  in  Ireland  to-day. 
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.  If  a  policeman  arrests  me  wrongfully,  I  sue  him  and  not  the  Scot- 
1  land  Yard  official  who  originally  made  the  mistake.  This  prin- 
r  ciple,  with  all  the  limitations  which  it  involves,  was  applied  in 

\  preparing  and  selecting  these  cases.  In  doing  so,  we  abandoned 

our  chances  of  big  sentences,  for  any  Court  will  always  take  into 
I  consideration  the  fact  that  a  subordinate  is  not  wholly  responsible. 

1  This  is  to  ray  mind  the  true  explanation  why  the  sentences  passed 
I  were  so  light.  But  by  the  condemnation  of  subordinates  we  ndne 
1  I  the  less  secured  the  condemnation  of  the  system,  and  that,  after 
j  i  all,  is  the  justification  for  holding  the  trials.  I  had  personally 
t  i  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  or  preparation  of  the  trials,  so 
1  ^  what  I  have  written  above  is  surmise  only.  But  it  seems  to  me 
j  :  that  the  authorities  must  have  been  guided  by  considerations  of 
;  j  this  kind. 

I  Had  I  space,  I  could  write  a  good  deal  about  the  psychology  of 
the  accused,  and  of  the  effects  which  discipline  and  Prussian  ideas 
5  can  produce  in  men  who  were  by  no  means  devils  incarnate.  But 

5  here  I  can  say  little.  I  confess  that  I  was  sorry  for  Heynen  and 

[  Private  Neumann.  They  were  both  probably  good  husbands  and 
t  fathers,  but  they  were  ignorant  men,  utterly  unfit  for  responsi- 
f  bility,  particularly  unfit  to  deal  with  the  sturdy  British  tempera- 
;  ment.  No  doubt  the  prisoners  treated  them  as  boys  do  an  un- 

,  popular  master  at  school.  But  none  the  less  they  were  real  Huns, 

J  and  deserve  every  minute  of  their  sentences.  The  case  of  Captain 

I  Muller  was  far  worse  because  Muller  was  an  officer  and  a  man  of 

f  education.  In  civil  life  he  is  a  barrister.  In  fairness  it  ought 

,  to  be  admitted,  as  was  found  by  the  Court,  that  it  lay  beyond 

)  his  powers  to  secure  adequate  accommodation  and  equipment  for 

J  the  prisoners  in  that  awful  camp  at  Flavy-le-Martel.  But  Muller 

added  to  the  horrors  of  the  camp  numerous  acts  of  personal  violence. 
I  He  struck  the  men,  deliberately  ordered  them  out  to  work  when 

,  they  were  sick,  had  at  least  one  man  bound  to  a  stake  for  two 

J  hours,  an  illegal  punishment  even  in  the  German  army.  To  me 

,  he  seemed  a  degenerate,  a  case  for  a  doctor  rather  than  for  a  judge 

[.  or  prison  warder.  During  the  trials  he  and  Private  Neumann 

J  sobbed  like  schoolgirls,  at  w'hat  doubtless  seemed  to  them  the 

J  wickedness  of  the  proceedings.  Of  the  three  U-boat  officers 

y  little  can  be  said.  All  wore  the  Iron  Cross  and  other  decorations, 

J  the  two  retired  commanders,  Neumann  and  Boldt,  wearing  them 

15  on  their  morning  coats.  Captain  Neumann  must  have  known  that 

he  was  going  to  be  acquitted,  for  the  Public  Prosecutor  made  no 
j  charge  against  him.  He  certainly  showed  no  signs  of  anxiety 
J  or  emotion.  Boldt  struck  me  as  a  real  brute,  but  Dithmar  (his 

J  fellow-officer  on  the  U-boat  which  sank  the  Llandovery  Castle  and 

then  exterminated  the  miserable  doctors,  orderlies  and  nurses  by 
VOL.  cx.  N.S.  Q* 
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firing  on  the  lifeboats)  seemed  to  me  less  guilty  than  either  Boldt  i 
or  their  absent  commander,  Patzig.  Had  Dithmar  given  evidence 
he  might  well  have  been  able  to  minimise  his  responsibility  for 
the  joint  crime.  Hut  both  he  and  Boldt  refused  to  8i>eak  as  to  the 
happenings  of  that  godless  night,  so  both  shared  the  same  fate. 

Dealing  now  with  the  sentences,  I  say  frankly  that  to  anv 
Englishman  they  must  appear  unduly  lenient.  But  there  are  many 
factors  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place  by  no  means  all  the 
charges  were  proved.  A  careful  reading  of  the  judgments  will 
show  this  clearly  (the  British  judgments  will  have  been  published 
officially  before  this  article  appears).  For  many  of  the  stories  of 
our  witnesses  there  was  no  corroborative  evidence,  and  a  British 
Court  would  also  have  given  the  accused  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Secondly,  we  should  realise  what  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
paesed  on  a  German  soldier  or  sailor  means  in  Germany.  Six 
months’  imprisonment  means  far  more  than  a  year’s  detention 
in  a  fortress.  The  Germans  always  have  had  strange  ideas  about 
service  “honour,”  and  this  "  honour  ”  is  mortally  wounded  by  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  such  as  mere  civilians  receive.  The 
Court  itself  was  unconsciously  obsessed  with  this  false  idea  of  mili- 
tary  or  naval  “honour.”  Thus  in  several  of  its  judgments  it 
|X)inted  out,  when  convicting  the  accused  of  horrible  brutalities, 
that  their  “honour  ”  was  untouched.  In  Muller’s  case  the  Court 
said  in  its  judgment  :  “It  must  be  emphasised  that  the  accused 
has  not  acted  dishonourably,  that  is  to  say,  his  honour,  both  as 
a  citizen  and  as  an  officer,  remains  untarnished.”  Yet  the  Court 
went  on  to  explain  that  it  must  order  imprisonment  rather  than 
detention  in  a  fortress,  because  “There  has  been  an  accumulation 
of  offences  which  show  an  almost  habitually  harsh  and  con¬ 
temptuous,  and  even  a  frankly  brutal,  treatment  of  prisoners 
entrusted  to  his  care.  His  conduct  has  sometimes  been  unworthy 
of  a  human  being.”  Within  a  few  lines  come  these  words: 
“When  he  mixed  with  the  prisoners  there  was  seldom  anything 
but  angry  words,  attempts  to  ride  them  down,  blows  and  efforts 
to  push  them  out  of  the  way ;  he  never  listened  patiently  to  their 
complaints;  he  had  no  eyes  for  their  obvious  sufferings,”  and, 
finally,  the  Court  found  that  Muller  had  made  “a  deliberate 
practice  of  domineering  disregard  for  other  men’s  feelings.”  Yet 
his  “honour  remains  untarnished.”  Only  to  those  who  knew  pre¬ 
war  Germany  well  is  this  at  all  intelligible,  but,  whether  intel¬ 
ligible  or  not,  this  admission  that  conduct  “unworthy  of  a  human 
being  ”  is  compatible  even  now  with  military  “honour  ”  is  a  sad 
revelation.  Germany,  in  my  opinion,  will  never  win  back  her 
good  name  until  these  false  standards  of  honourable  conduct  are 
set  aside. 
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Finally,  in  judging  the  leniency  of  the  sentences,  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that,  if  we  accept  the  principle  of  trial  and  punish¬ 
ment  in  Germany  by  Germans,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  means 
of  enforcing  punishment.  Had  the  accused  men  each  received 
sentences  of  ten  years’  imprisonment,  we  could  never  make  certain 
that  such  sentences  would  be  carried  out.  To  my  mind  the  real 
importance  of  these  trials  lies  in  the  condemnation  of  a  system 
rather  than  in  the  punishment  of  individuals.  The  German 
Court  has  severely  condemned  what,  through  the  mouths  of 
General  von  Fransecky  and  Admiral  von  Trotha,  the  German 
Army  and  Navy  still  applaud.  Therein  lies  our  victory.  This  is 
much  more  important  than  the  length  of  sentence  passed  upon 
the  wretched  offenders.  But,  whatever  views  we  may  hold  about 
the  sentences,  the  important  fact  to  realise  is  that  we  can  now 
only  interfere  in  the  sentences  by  condemning  the  trials. 

How  were  these  convictions  and  sentences  received  in  Germany  ? 
While  in  Germany  I  read  most  of  the  comments  in  the  German 
papers.  The  local  paper,  the  Leipsiger  Neueste  Nachrichten,  is 
a  Jingo  organ  of  little  importance  in  framing  German  public 
opinion.  In  it,  of  course,  there  was  little  trace  of  shame  at  the 
horrible  revelations  which  had  convinced  the  German  Court.  But 
even  in  influential  organs  I  could  find  very  little  genuine  regret. 
The  line  adopted  by  the  best  German  newspapers  and  by  many 
individuals  to  whom  I  spoke  w'as,  “All  this  may  be  true,  and  we 
deplore  it,  but  why  should  only  Germans  be  tried  for  their  war- 
crimes?’’  Day  by  day  the  newspapers  published  counter-lists 
of  alleged  atrocities  by  the  Allies.  Most  of  these  were  charges 
against  Frenchmen ;  the  Baralong  case  w’as  almost  the  only  one 
charged  against  England.  I  argued  this  point  with  several  fair- 
minded  Germans,  and  could  see  how  deeply  they  felt  the  apparent 
injustice  of  this  “one-sided  justice.”  But  the  answer  wm  easy 
to  give.  War  and  individual  atrocities  are  probably  inseparable, 
but  only  Germany  made  a  system  of  atrocities.  The  speeches  of 
General  von  Fransecky,  the  military  expert,  justified  this  “one¬ 
sided  justice.’’  He  applauded  Heynen’s  and  Private  Neumann’s 
brutalities,  and  described  the  latter  as  “a  pattern  of  what  a  Ger¬ 
man  soldier  should  be.”  Admiral  von  Trotha  in  the  Llandovery 
Castle  case  said  that  anything  was  justified  if  it  benefited  the 
Fatherland,  regardless  of  questions  of  humanity.  It  was  in  the 
endeavour  to  destroy  this  abominable  exaltation  of  brute  force  that 
the  Allies  insisted  upon  holding  these  trials,  and  the  proceedings 
at  the  trials  have,  I  submit,  justified  them.  The  doctrines  ex¬ 
pounded  by  General  von  Fransecky  and  Admiral  von  Trotha  are 
still  the  greatest  enemies  of  Germany  and  the  world.  Time  has 
jet  to  show  whether  they  are  being  rooted  out  in  Germany  to-day. 

Q*  2 
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I  confess  myself  here  an  optimist,  for  I  believe  that  they  are,  and 
that  the  next  generation  of  Germans,  freed,  thanks  to  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  from  the  barbarism  of  three  years’  compulsory  ser¬ 
vice,  will  not  tolerate  the  serfdom  which  the  old  military  system 
of  Germany  demanded. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  these  war  trials,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  results  of  great  legal  value  have  accrued.  The  science  of 
International  Law  has  not  been  materially  advanced.  The  laws 
of  sea  warfare  still  remain  to  be  established.  And  the  vital  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  to  which  soldiers  and  sailors  can  plead  the  orders 
of  their  superiors  is  left  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  In  the 
Dover  Castle  trial,  and  also  in  the  Llandovery  Castle  trial  and  in 
that  of  Private  Neumann,  this  issue  was  raised,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  German  Court  cannot  be  acknowledged  as  settling  the 
question.  The  Dover  Castle  trial  was  concerned  solely  with  this 
question,  but  it  lasted  only  two  hours.  The  Public  Prosecutor 
pleaded  for  an  acquittal ,  and  vital  legal  problems  were  never  even 
argued.  The  Court  took  a  narrow  view  of  its  duties,  and  based 
its  decision  almost  solely  upon  German  military  and  criminal  law.  ! 
The  decision  is  of  no  value  in  building  up  the  Law  of  Nations. 
These  questions  must  be  settled,  but  they  are,  I  suggest,  questions 
for  international  decision  rather  than  for  the  judgment  of  any 
national  court. 

Disappointing  as  the  trials  undoubtedly  are  from  the  strictly 
legal  point  of  view',  valuable  moral  and  }X)litical  results  have  been 
obtained.  There  is  no  doubt  w’hatever,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
reputation  of  England  stands  very  high  in  Germany  to-day. 
Many  people  in  this  country  will  regard  this  fact  as  proof  that 
w'e  have  been  disloyal  to  our  war-time  convictions  and  to  our 
quondam  allies;  I  regard  it  as  the  most  hopeful  proof  of  our 
country’s  common  sense  and  instinct  for  statesmanship  and  fair- 
play.  The  opening  of  the  w'ar  trials  coincided  with  Mr.  Llojd 
George’s  strong  speech  about  Silesia,  in  which  he  said  that 
England  w'ould  enforce  the  Versailles  Treaty  where  it  favoured 
Germany  just  as  sincerely  as  where  it  was  to  her  disadvantage. 
When  we  were  first  in  Leipzig — it  was  my  first  visit  to  Germany 
for  nine  years — British  troops  were  crossing  Germany  to  defend 
Silesia  against  Korfanty.  Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
high  reputation  in  which  England  is  held  in  Germany  to-day,  and 
not  the  least  of  these  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  British  Mission 
at  the  war  trials.  Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  Solicitor-General,  made  an 
immense  impression  upon  the  German  Court,  the  officials  and 
the  public.  There  was  dignity  and  firmness  without  swagger  or 
the  slightest  desire  to  humiliate.  The  Mission  behaved,  just  as 
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\  people  at  home  would  have  expected  it  to  behave,  as  the  represen- 
t^ives  of  a  nation  of  gentlemen.  Official  calls  were  made  upon 
I  tlie  President  of  the  Court,  the  German  Attorney-General,  and 
:  others,  and  these  calls  were  promptly  returned.  Whenever  the 
President  and  his  fellow-judges  entered  or  left  the  Court,  the 
i  British  lawyers  were  the  first  to  rise  and  bow’  to  them.  The 
Germans  do  not  easily  understand  this  kind  of  chivalry.  From 
the  moment  when  it  was  my  duty  at  the  German  frontier  to  seek 
out  the  officials  who  had  been  sent  to  meet  us,  I  gathered  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Germans  were  dreading  the  whole  proceedings. 
Confidence  was  soon  w^on,  and  throughout  the  trials  the  relations 
between  the  British  Mission  and  the  Germans  w^ere  both  dignified 
and  easy.  The  effects  of  this  were  obvious  during  the  trials,  for 
every  suggestion  which  the  British  representatives  had  to  make 
was  readily  adopted.  At  times  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  had  to  be 
severe,  but  he  w’as  always  candid,  so  the  Germans  always  knew 
of  his  criticisms  in  time  to  put  matters  right.  The  British 
Mission  was  perfectly  ready,  should  necessity  arise,  to  make  pro- 
I  tests  against  the  w^ay  in  which  the  trials  were  being  conducted, 
and,  presumably,  to  withdraw  if  it  was  convinced  that  the  trials 
were  unfair.  But  judges,  like  prisoners,  are  innocent  till  they 
are  proved  guilty.  From  the  outset  the  British  Mission  acted  on 
the  assumption  that  justice  would  be  done.  As  a  result  there  was 
not  one  unpleasant  incident  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  trials 
were  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence.  The 
German  judges  and  officials  were  convinced  that  the  British  wit¬ 
nesses  had  come  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  and  that  the  British  lawyers  honestly  w'anted  to  do 
all  they  could  to  help  the  cause  of  justice.  This  may  sound 
treason  to  the  minority  in  this  country  who  thrive  on  hatred  and 
yearn  for  revenge,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
way  of  the  British  Mission  was  best. 

If  the  object  of  these  Leipzig  trials  was  revenge  and  punish¬ 
ment,  then  undoubtedly  the  British  Mission  failed.  It  secured 
the  conviction  of  five  men,  and  sentences  of  in  all  nine  years  and 
ten  months.  If  the  object  was  to  convince  present-day  Germany 
of  its  crimes  during  the  war,  then,  again,  there  was  little  success, 
for,  as  I  have  said,  the  German  Press  showed  very  little  trace 
of  penitence,  and  the  public  shelters  itself  behind  the  apparent, 
though  non-existent,  injustice  of  only  trying  German  war 
criminals.  But  if  our  object  was  to  establish  a  principle,  to  put 
on  record  before  history  that  might  is  not  right,  and  that  men, 
whose  sole  conception  of  duty  to  their  country  in  war-time  is  to 
inflict  torture  upon  others,  will  be  in  danger  of  being  put  on  their 
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trial,  then,  indeed,  these  trials  have  not  been  held  in  vain.  The 
fact  remains  now,  for  all  time,  that  German  soldiers  and  sailors 
have  been  put  in  prison  by  their  own  countrymen,  who  acted 
through  no  slavish  coercion  by  a  successful  enemy,  but  because 
their  own  consciences  were  outraged  by  evidence  which  their  own 
honesty  forced  them  to  accept.  History  will  pay  far  more  atten¬ 
tion  even  to  sentences  of  six  or  ten  months’  imprisonment  passed 
by  a  German  Court,  than  it  would  to  longer  sentences  passed  by 
“military  tribunals”  of  the  “Allied  and  Associated  Powers,’’  to 
quote  Article  229  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 


Claud  Mullins. 
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the  work  of  the  society  for  psychical 

RESEARCH.! 

The  Council  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  been  im¬ 
pressed  lately  with  the  ignorance  shown  by  the  general  public 
of  its  aims  and  methods.  The  Society  suffers  on  the  one  hand 
from  a  great  deal  of  misconception  and  ignorant  scoffing,  and  on 
the  other  from  an  extravagant  expectation  of  its  powers,  and  a 
consequent  sense  of  disappointment  in  its  supporters’  minds  that 
the  existence  of  the  soul,  or  messages  from  the  dead,  or  even 
a  second  Advent,  are  not  at  once  proclaimed. 

Perhaps  the  very  nature  of  the  inquiry  makes  misunderstand¬ 
ings  inevitable,  but  excessive  hopes  are  in  a  way  less  absurd  than 
constant  gibes  at  the  supposed  credulity  and  self-deception  of 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  idea,  therefore,  was  welcomed  that  someone  like  myself, 
who  had  never  taken  any  share  in  the  administrative  side  of  the 
work  or  ever  written  a  paper  for  the  Society’s  Proceedings,  but 
had  long  been  interested  in  the  subject,  should  try  to  give  a  simple 
account  of  some  of  the  Society’s  past  and  present  efforts,  and  a 
personal  estimate  of  possible  future  lines  of  development. 

The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  claims  to  be  a  scientific 
body,  working  in  just  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  methods 
as  any  other  scientific  society.  Psychical  phenomena  appeal 
in  a  thousand  w'ays  to  the  superstitions,  terrors,  and  religious 
beliefs  already  planted  in  men’s  minds.  And  while  to  see  a  ghost, 
or  to  hear  a  supernatural  voice,  does  not  require  scientific  training, 
to  investigate,  classify,  and  frame  theories  from  such  occurrences, 
needs  real  scientific  detachment  and  open-mindedness. 

Conditions  essential  for  the  manifestation  of  certain  results  can 
be  reproduced  when  desired  in  many  researches,  but  in  psychical 
experiments  it  is  rare  indeed  that  demonstrations  can  thus  be 
given  at  will.  Yet  no  occurrences  demand  more  explanation, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  none  receive  more,  mostly  of  an  ignorant 
and  absurd  nature. 

I  remember  seeing  in  the  Daily  Express,  many  years  ago,  that  a 
professor  of  German  at  Harvard  University  was  said  to  have 
poisoned  his  wife  in  order  to  watch  the  flight  of  her  soul.  The 
professor  was  deeply  attached  to  her,  but  he  believed  that  he  had 
perfected  a  means  of  proving  the  existence  of  a  soul,  and  that  at 
the  death  of  someone  he  loved,  a  vaporous  substance  would  cling 
to  his  own  body. 

(1)  A  Paper  read  before  a  Meeting  convened  by  the  Society  on  July  13,  1921. 
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I  remember,  too,  being  told  in  Uganda  of  a  black  king  with 
theories  about  the  existence  of  the  soul.  He,  having  absolute 
power  over  the  life  and  death  of  his  subjects,  tried  many  experi¬ 
ments  of  killing  men  in  different  ways,  hoping  that  in  some  new 
form  of  death  he  might,  as  it  were,  catch  the  soul  on  its  passage 
from  the  body. 

And  there  are  other  theories  and  experiments  which  seem  quite 
as  foolish  as  these.  But  however  absurd  the  white  professor  and 
the  black  king  and  others  may  seem,  they  belong  at  least  to  those 
rare  intelligences  who  try  to  explain,  and  to  prove  their  beliefs, 
while  the  majority  are  content  with  assertions  or  denials. 

When  the  S.P.E.  began  its  labours  it  was  obliged  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  very  existence  of  those  psychical  phenomena  which  were 
constantly,  and,  indeed,  still  are,  vehemently  denied. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  of  men  of  great  scientific  repute,  such 
as  Sir  William  Crookes,  Mr.  Alfred  Bussell  Wallace,  Professor  de 
Morgan,  Sir  William  Barrett,  the  educated  world  hardly  believed 
there  was  anything  to  investigate,  unless  it  were  ignorant  fears 
and  superstitions  which  they  considered  had  been  for  ever  ca«t 
off  by  the  emancipated  mind  of  man. 

As  an  example  of  the  contempt  with  which  the  whole  subject 
was  treated,  I  may  recall  the  fact  that  Sir  William  Barrett  read 
a  paper  on  thought  transference  to  the  British  Association  in 
1876.  Though  he  had  the  support  of  people  like  Lord  Rayleigh 
and  Sir  William  Crookes,  the  paper  was  refused  publication,  and 
a  request  for  a  committee  of  scientific  experts  to  examine  the 
question  was  rejected. 

Sir  William  Barrett,  influenced  by  the  above  incident,  proposed 
to  one  or  two  of  his  friends,  Frederic  Myers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Sidgwick,  Edmund  Gurney,  and  others,  that  a  Society  should 
be  formed  with  the  object  of  examining  and  sifting  the  evidence 
for  supernormal  phenomena,  and  of  gathering  the  threads  of  the 
scattered  investigations  together. 

Anyone  who  has  attempted,  even  in  the  humblest  way,  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  a  so-called  supernatural  occurrence,  must  have  met 
that  offended  dignity  of  the  believer  in  a  divine  manifestation,  or 
that  derision  of  the  scoffer  who  brands  every  inquiry  as  a  weak 
truckling  to  the  folly  or  fear  of  man.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
subject  to  be  inextricably  entangled  with  human  terrors  and  hopes, 
for  man  has  not  yet  lost  the  nervous  fear  of  anything  which  he 
does  not  understand,  and  he  still  prefers  to  rest  his  hopes  on  intui¬ 
tions  and  longings,  and  resents  critical  inquiry  which  he  fancies 
may  deprive  him  even  of  these. 

No  doubt  many  members  of  the  Society  believed  that  further 
study  would  reveal  the  baseless  and,  in  the  main,  futile  character 
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of  most  of  the  phenomena ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  felt  con- 
I  yinced  that  further  study  would  throw  a  wonderful  new  light  on 
the  constitution  and  destiny  of  man.  But  from  whatever  angle 
the  subject  was  approached  by  its  members,  the  Society  as  such 
preserved  its  detached  and  scientific  attitude,  has  always  done  so, 
and  does  so  to  this  day. 

When  these  pioneers  set  to  work  they  were  obliged  to  investigate 
and  sift  a  mass  of  contradictory  assertions  and  beliefs.  The  labour 
of  forty  years  has  resulted  in  a  great  accumulation  of  knowledge 
about  actual  occurrences,  and  many  individual  attempts  to  frame 
theories  and  demonstrate  laws. 

Well-recorded  cases  of  veridical  phantasms,  both  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  exist ;  instances  of  warnings,  premonitions,  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  events,  are  in  the  opinion  of  some  well  authenti¬ 
cated;  “physical  phenomena,”  such  as  levitations,  noises,  lights, 
even  materialisations,  with  every  allowance  for  fraud,  seem 
actually  to  occur.  It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paper  to  give  in¬ 
stances,  although  there  are  many  exceptionally  well  attested  in 
all  these  classes,  for  it  would  take  too  long. 

A  great  advance  has  certainly  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
testing  the  existence  of  what  is  generally  called  telepathy.  The 
S.P.E.  has  investigated  numberless  cases. 

Quite  lately  one  or  two  remarkable  series  of  experiments  have 
been  made :  that  between  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  and  his 
daughter,  for  instance,  when  the  transmission  of  ideas  from  his 
mind  to  hers  without  speech,  sight,  or  touch  was  demonstrated ; 
and  another,  between  two  people  very  slightly  known  to  each 
other,  Mr.  Wales  and  Miss  Samuels — described  by  the  former  in 
his  paper  published  in  S.P.R.  Proceedings  in  November,  1920. 
No  one  who  reads  this  paper  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
closeness  of  the  correspondence,  and  it  can  be  recommended  to 
anyone  who  is  interested  in,  and  desires  to  study,  telepathy. 
The  value  of  this  particular  series;  seems  to  lie  in  its  transmission 
of  trivial  and  unimportant  impressions  without  any  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  either  sender  or  receiver.  Most  people  are 
inclined  to  suppose  that  strong  emotion  accompanies  telepathic 
manifestations,  but  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  emotion  is 
by  no  means  an  essential  factor.  I  have  myself  experienced 
instances  of  telepathy,  and  as  a  personal  account  always  has  a 
certain  interest  of  its  own,  I  give  two  of  them,  though  there  are 
many  much  more  interesting  cases  on  record. 

In  1913  I  w'as  putting  on  my  walking  shoes,  I  think  at  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  when  suddenly  I  saw  on  the  floor  a  little 
fire.  I  specially  noticed  a  piece  of  skirting  board  painted  white 
sticking  out  of  the  flame.  The  vision  lasted  only  a  moment — I 
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laughed  at  it  and  went  out.  That  evening  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  son,  saying  that  there  had  been  a  fire  in  his  rooms  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  had  been  wakened 
by  a  passing  postman.  The  skirting  board  of  his  sitting-room, 
painted  white,  was  burnt  and  charred.  It  is  hardly  possible  not  to 
connect  the  hallucinatory  fire  with  the  real  one — even  though  the 
impression  was  deferred. 

The  second  instance  I  give  was  purely  trivial.  I  was  writing 
out  of  doors,  and  let  my  secretary  go  without  telling  her  1  wanted 
more  envelopes.  I  was  annoyed  with  myself,  but  I  said  nothing 
aloud.  In  two  or  three  minutes  she  came  back  and  asked  me  why 
I  had  called  her.  I  said  I  had  not  (and  if  I  had  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  she  could  have  heard  me),  but  she  declared  she  had 
heard  me  call  her  by  name  quite  distinctly.  So  I  asked  for  my 
envelopes  and  thought  telepathy  was  useful. 

Naturally,  non-experimental  and  isolated  coincidences  of  this 
kind  have  been  put  down  to  chance,  but  it  is  a  general  opinion 
that  enough  experiments  have  now  been  made  to  establish  the 
fact  that  thought  can  affect  another  mind  from  any  distance  on 
this  planet,  and  apparently  under  almost  any  physical  conditions. 
At  any  rate  no  set  of  definite  conditions  which  help  or  hinder  has 
yet  been  formulated. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  discovery  of  telepathy  does  not  carry  us 
much  further.  We  are  apparently  in  possession  of  some  faculty 
of  whose  processes  we  know  nothing,  and  meanwhile  the  word 
telepathy  has  become  a  kind  of  shibboleth.  For  directly  a  fact  is 
admitted,  its  cause  and  its  implications  have  little  interest  for  the 
general  run  of  people.  Thus,  telepathy  is  glibly  given  as  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  many  obscure  happenings  :  the  origin,  the  influence, 
limitations,  and  the  possible  developments  of  telepathy  itself,  are 
neither  questioned  nor  tested,  but  simply  ignored. 

Yet  how  stupendous,  how  revolutionary  a  discovery  is  involved. 
What  force  conveys  the  message?  What  instrument  receives  it? 
Why  is  its  manifestation  so  sporadic  and  uncertain  that  for  cen¬ 
turies  its  existence  has  hardly  been  suspected?  All  these  ques¬ 
tions  await  answers. 

The  bearing  of  this  great  discovery  on  the  deeply  interesting 
question  of  the  possibility  of  communication  with  the  dead  is  very 
important.  The  realisation  of  the  powers  of  telepathy  has  fur¬ 
nished  an  explanation  for  many  utterances  of  mediums  and  auto- 
matists  which  might  otherwise  have  been  accepted  as  communica¬ 
tions  from  a  disembodied  intelligence.  For  under  conditions  which 
preclude  fraud,  but  under  the  guise  of  messages  from  discarnate 
beings,  mediums  have  shown  an  intimate  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  life  and  circumstances  of  a  sitter,  whose  identity  has  been 
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carefully  concealed  from  them.  Sufficient  veridical  detail  has  been 
given  in  this  way  to  convince  many  people  that  they  have  been 
in  communication  with  someone  who  is  dead.  They  are  impatient 
if  any  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  validity  of  the  evidence,  and  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  whole  actuality  of  communications  irritates  and  repels 
them. 

Yet  psychometrists  declare  that  mere  contact  with  an  object 
which  has  belonged  to  someone,  whether  dead  or  alive,  enables 
them  to  give  majiy  correct  descriptions  of  the  owner,  and  details 
:  of  his  or  her  experience.  Clairvoyants  and  thought-readers,  with- 
!  out  claiming  that  they  are  assisted  by  spirits,  sometimes  accur- 
i  ately  describe  people  quite  unknown  to  them,  or  reproduce  the 
:  thoughts  and  preoccupations  of  their  sitters.  Similarly,  trance 
mediums  and  others,  while  quite  genuinely  convinced  that  they 
are  instructed  by  spirits,  may  in  reality  be  using  the  little  under¬ 
stood  faculty  of  telepathy,  and  exploring  with  an  uncanny 
thoroughness  the  remote  recesses  and  memories  of  their  sitters’ 
minds. 

Yet  facts  which  seem  at  first  to  destroy  a  theory  may  eventually 
provide  a  deeper  and  firmer  basis  for  it.  This  may  be  the  case 
with  telepathy.  True,  that  it  robs  most  supposed  communications 
from  the  dead  of  their  evidential  value,  but  if  the  action  of  tele¬ 
pathy  had  not  been  discovered  and  investigated,  believers  in  the 
spiritist  theory  would  be  plunged  by  this  time  into  still  deeper 
perplexities.  For  there  are  other  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
theory  of  spirit  communication.  Long  elaborate  messages, 
verifiable  and  correct  in  many  details,  and  often  deeply  impressive 
to  those  most  interested,  claiming  to  come  from  a  discarnate  in¬ 
telligence,  are  yet  overlaid  sometimes  with  all  sorts  of  baseless 
assertions  and  puerile  attempts  to  prove  identity ; — attempts  to 
deceive  which  can  be  detected.  How  can  this  be  accounted  for? 
What  are  we  to  make  of  communications  compacted  of  super¬ 
normal  knowledge  which  proves  to  be  correct,  and  of  lies?  The 
obvious  fishing  for  facts,  the  mistakes — all  these  perhaps  produced 
I  by  a  medium  who  is  beyond  the  suspicion  of  fraud — how  are  they 
!  to  be  reconciled  with  the  proofs  of  identity  which  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  veridical  to  convince  the  people  most  interested  ?  Are  we 
driven  to  account  for  them  by  asserting  that,  not  only  are  men 
foolishly  credulous,  but  all  mediums  are  frauds,  and  that  a  wide 
system  of  espionage  exists,  marvellously  organised  over  many 
years,  with  the  sole  intention  of  fraud?  Or  can  we  by  further 
research  demonstrate,  not  only  the  influence  of  telepathy  between 
incarnate  minds,  but  the  influence  of  telepathy  between  incarnate 
and  discarnate  minds ;  and  can  we,  by  learning  more  about  the 
powers  and  faculties  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  the  unconscious 
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lx)rtion8  of  our  being,  find  some  theory  which  reconciles  all  the 
divergent  facts? 

Meanwhile  all  evidence  for  spirit  communication  should  be 
deemed  inadequate,  so  long  as  without  undue  strain  it  can  be 
explained  by  telepathy  between  the  living. 

These  considerations  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
main  work  of  the  Society  for  the  next  few  years  should  be  to 
investigate  the  obscure  functions  and  powers  of  the  subconscious 
mind,  and  among  these  the  most  important  may  prove  to  be  the 
action  of  telepathy. 

The  attempt  to  establish  the  fact  of  communication  with  the 
dead,  with  all  that  such  a  fact  would  imply,  is  probably  the  portion 
of  the  Society’s  research  which  interests  the  greater  number  of 
people,  and  therefore  a  short  sketch  of  the  work  which  has  been 
going  on  in  this  connection  will  now  be  attempted. 

The  wide  range  of  telepathic  ojieration  being  recognised,  the 
problem  which  has  to  be  faced,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  com¬ 
munication  with  the  dead  is  possible,  is  that  of  obtaining  such 
communications  free  of  any  telepathic  taint  from  the  living.  This 
is  a  formidable,  and,  in  many  people’s  opinion,  an  impossible  task. 

The  difficulty  has  only  to  be  stated  to  be  realised.  It  is  to 
prove  the  existence  of  something  by  eliminating  the  very  process 
through  which  its  existence  has  been  surmised.  In  other  words, 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  telepathy  between  the  dead  and 
the  living  by  entirely  excluding  telepathy  between  the  living. 

One  may  imagine  howr  at  first,  and  when  the  wide  range  of 
telepathy  was  understood  perhaps  as  little  by  the  discarnate  as 
by  the  incarnate,  those  making  an  attempt  to  communicate  from 
the  other  side  may  have  deemed  it  sufficient  to  eliminate  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  mind  of  the  sitter  and  of  the  medium  through  whom 
the  communications  were  to  be  transmitted.  An  attempt  would 
therefore  be  made  to  send  a  message  containing  some  small 
detail  known  to  the  discarnate  being,  but  unknown  to  the  sitter 
and  the  medium,  and  yet  capable  of  subsequent  verification. 
This  would  have  seemed  to  provide  evidence  that  the  communi¬ 
cator  must  have  lived  in  our  wwld  and  retained  memory  of  it. 

There  have  been  cases  of  this  kind  where  a  certain  detail  has 
been  given  through  a  medium  which  was  unknown,  not  only  to 
the  medium,  but  to  the  sitter  and  anyone  present  at  the  sitting. 

A  lady,  w’ho  shall  be  called  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  allows  me  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  case  of  this  kind  w'hich  happened  to  her,  provided  that 
substituted  names  are  used. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  w’as  having  a  sitting  in  1918  with  the  medium 
Mrs.  Leonard,  when  the  communicator,  purporting  to  be  her  son 
John,  told  her  that  he  had  brought  a  friend  who  was  known  to 
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them  both.  Mrs.  Leonard  then  drew  with  her  finger  in  the  air 
the  name  “Vanessa,”  and  said  once  or  twice,  very  emphatically, 
“Van — Van,”  this  being  a  familiar  abbreviation.  Mrs;  Mordaunt 
said  that  she  knew  who  was  meant.  The  medium  then  con¬ 
tinued  :  “  There  was  something  about  her  hair,  do  you  know  about 
it?”  Mrs.  Mordaunt  replied  “No.”  The  medium  vTent  on  ; 
“Then  it  will  serve  as  a  test,  John  says;  write  it  down  and  ask 
her  aunt  when  you  see  her.  Something  about  her  hair  that  was 
very  vexatious  to  her ;  she  was  so  angry  with  them.  Her  aunt 
will  know,  write  it  down,  it  was  just  before  she  died.  She  says 
it’s  all  right  now,  but  just  before  she  died  she  was  so  troubled 
about  something  to  do  with  her  hair.”  Some  weeks  after  the 
sitting  the  lady  spoken  of  as  Vanessa’s  aunt  came  to  see  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  and  was  shown  the  record  of  the  sitting.  This  lady 
then  stated  that  the  night  before  Vanessa  died  her  feverish¬ 
ness  had  caused  her  to  be  very  restless ;  her  head  was  continually 
tluashing  the  pillow,  and  her  very  fine  hair  had  become  so 
enmeshed  and  matted  that  the  doctor  had  rebuked  the  nurse,  and 
insisted  that  it  should  all  be  combed  out.  But  Vanessa  could  not 
tolerate  this,  she  cried  about  it,  and  begged  to  be  left  alone ;  at 
last  her  aunt  told  the  nurse  she  would  take  the  responsibility,  and 
Vanessa’s  hair  was  not  touched.  The  next  day  Vanessa  died. 
The  fact  of  the  condition  of  her  hair  was  certainly  unknown  to 
Mrs.  Mordaunt.  Vanessa’s  aunt  corroborates  this  incident,  and 
I  possc-ss  a  letter  from  her  saying  that  it  was  known  only  to  the 
nurse,  the  patient,  the  doctor,  and  herself.  The  medium  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  Vanessa. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  this  medium — Mrs.  Leonard — and 
her  work,  w'ill  admit  that  the  explanation  of  conscious  fraud 
must  be  excluded.  But  there  remains  the  possibility  of  uncon¬ 
scious  fraud.  Now  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  medium  to 
deceive,  however  unconscious,  involves  first  the  creation  by  her 
of  a  fictitious  communicator  in  the  son  “John.”  This,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  a  possibility.  For  the  study  of  the  subconscious 
mind  has  revealed  a  part  of  ourselv^es  which,  when  released  from 
the  control  of  the  conscious  mind,  is  so  impressionable  and  easily 
deceived,  or  so  irresponsible,  that  any  folly,  credulity,  deception, 
is  possible  to  it.  Mrs.  Sidgwick’s  exhaustive  study  of  the  trance- 
phenomena  of  Mrs.  Piper,  and  other  investigations,  furnish 
us  with  many  instances  of  the  marvellous  power  of  drama¬ 
tisation  possessed  by  the  subconscious  mind,  its  wTiggles 
and  excuses  when  confronted  by  disturbing  facts,  being  just 
like  the  efforts  of  a  very  clever  child  to  give  circumstantial 
and  convincing  evidence  that  his  romance  is  true.  But  even  if  it 
be  admitted  for  the  moment  that  John  was  a  fictitious  personality 
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— a  product  of  the  medium’s  subconscious  mind — let  us  exambe 
what  the  theory  of  telepathy  between  the  living  as  an  explanation 
of  the  medium’s  knowledge  would  involve.  The  medium  would 
have  had  to  learn  the  identity  of  Vanessa  from  Mrs.  Mordaunt’s 
mind ;  then  would  have  had  to  discover  the  existence  of  the  aunt 
who  was  not  mentioned  by  name.  Further,  the  aunt’s  mbd 
would  then  have  had  to  be  explored  for  some  detail  unknown  to 
the  sitter,  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  which  could  be  used  as  a  fraudulent 
piece  of  evidence  of  identity. 

Surely  a  great  strain  is  imposed  on  the  theory  of  telepathy 
between  the  living.  It  seems  easier  to  believe  that  a  communi¬ 
cating  intelligence  contrived  to  send  a  message  about  a  small 
detail  as  evidence  of  identity. 

Nevertheless,  the  difficulty  in  this  sort  of  case,  however  well 
authenticated,  is  to  be  certain  that  the  recipient  of  the  message  is 
really  ignorant  of  the  fact  imparted,  and  had  not  merely  forgotten 
it.  The  difficulty,  in  fact,  is  so  great  that  it  must  require  a  large 
accumulation  of  scrupulous  testimony  to  produce  any  impression 
on  the  general  mind. 

We  can  imagine,  then,  that  a  band  of  discarnate  minds, 
grappling  w-ith  the  task,  might  realise  that  the  problem  must  be 
attacked  in  some  other  way  than  by  merely  attempting  to  give 
evidence  unknown  to  the  sitter.  Could  evidence  of  design,  of  m- 
telligent  direction,  be  shown  through  sensitives  without  their 
knowledge ;  evidence,  also,  wiiich  would  exclude  by  its  very  nature 
dramatisations  and  fabrications  of  the  subconscious  mind? 

There  has  been  a  series  of  communications,  extending  now 
over  several  years,  for  wffiich  it  seems  difficult  to  account  in  any 
other  way  than  as  a  deliberate,  carefully  planned  effort  to  get  evi¬ 
dence  of  identity  through  the  minds  of  sensitives  without  their 
knowledge.  It  is  interesting  that  this  attempt  was  not  recog¬ 
nised  or  understood  for  a  very  long  period.  It  was  only 
gradually  that  a  certain  similarity  of  subject  and  of  treatment 
in  the  communications  of  various  sensitives  was  noticed;  coin¬ 
cidences,  too,  of  expression  and  imagery  far  beyond  chance. 
An  extraordinary  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  revealed.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  this  paper  to  give  a  real  example,  for  the 
very  manner  of  the  communications,  which  must  be  long  and 
intricate,  forbids  it.  But  let  us  take  an  imaginary  instance  by 
way  of  illustration,  and  suppose  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  prove 
the  identity  of  a  communicator,  who  had  been,  when  alive, 
especially  interested  in  machines.  The  method  of  cross-corre¬ 
spondences  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  for  months  and  months, 
even  years,  allusions  to  machinery  would  appear  in  the  scripts 
of  various  automatists  until  someone  noticed  and  began  to  com- 
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pare  scripts ;  gradually,  if  there  were  indeed  an  attempted  message, 
certain  cryptic  references  to  the  name  of  the  individual  would 
appear,  so  wrapped  up  and  hidden  that  without  the  clue  it  would 
be  impossible  to  recognise  them.  Suppose  such  allusions  coming 
through  as  many  as  three  or  four  automatic  writers,  and  one  or 
two  trance  mediums,  all  quite  unaware  of  the  purport  of  their 
fragmentary  allusions.  Suppose  that  the  investigators,  once  in 
possession  of  the  clue,  and  prepared  to  give  long  and  patient 
labour,  discover  gradually  that  over  and  over  again,  in  different 
ways  and  through  different  people,  and  under  different  symbols, 
the  same  messages  are  coming,  all  pointing  to  the  identity  of  the 
man  interested  in  machines.  The  conclusion  would  seem  irresis¬ 
tible  that  some  intelligence  has  devised  this  method  of  defeating 
the  telepathic  explanation. 

Now  this  imaginary  instance  is  not  unlike  the  type  of  message, 
now  called  cross-correspondence,  which  has  been  occurring. 

Mrs.  Sidgwick,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Society  in  1917,  drew 
attention  to  the  two  kinds  of  cross-correspondences  :  “  The  simple 
type,  where  the  same  message  is  given  through  two  different 
automatists,  and  what  has  been  called  the  complementary  type — 
one  part  or  one  aspect  being  given  by  one  automatist,  and  the 
idea  completed,  or  another  aspect  of  it  given  by  another  auto¬ 
matist,  and  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  a  purposive  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  parts,  in  other  words,  intelligent  design.” 

Miss  Johnson,  in  a  paper  on  cross-correspondence,  says  of  the 
second,  complementary,  type  : — 

“The  characteristic  of  these  cases,  or  at  least  of  some  of  them, 
is  that  we  do  not  get  in  the  writing  of  one  automatist  anything 
hke  a  mechanical  verbatim  reproduction  of  phrases  in  the  other ; 
we  do  not  even  get  the  same  idea  expressed  in  different  ways,  as 
might  well  result  from  direct  telepathy  between  them.  What  we 
get  is  a  fragmentary  utterance  in  one  script,  which  seems  to  have 
no  particular  point  or  meaning,  and  another  fragmentary  utterance 
in  the  other,  of  an  equally  pointless  character ;  but  when  we  put 
the  two  together  we  see  that  they  supplement  one  another,  and 
that  there  is  apparently  one  coherent  idea  underlying  both,  but 
only  partially  expressed  in  each. 

“It  occurred  to  me  then  that  by  this  method,  if  any,  it  might  be 
possible  to  obtain  evidence,  more  conclusive  than  any  obtained 
hitherto,  of  the  action  of  a  third  intelligence,  external  to  the 
minds  of  both  automatists.  If  we  simply  find  the  same  idea  ex¬ 
pressed — even  though  in  different  forms — by  both  of  them,  it  may, 
as  I  have  just  said,  most  easily  be  explained  by  telepathy  between 
them ;  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  telepathic 
perception  of  one  fragment  could  lead  to  the  production  of  another 
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fragment  which  can  only,  after  careful  comparison,  be  seen  to  be 
related  to  the  first.” 

I  believe  Miss  Johnson,  who  was  till  lately  secretary  of  the 
Society,  was  the  first  person  to  detect  the  existence  of  complex 
or  complementary  cross-correspondences  in  the  scripts  of  the 
various  automatists,  whose  phenomena  have  been  studied  by  the 
Society.  With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  production  of  more 
cross-correspondences  of  this  type,  in  the  winter  of  1906  a  message 
in  Latin  was  addressed  to  the  Piper-Myers  control :  that  is,  to 
Mrs.  Pii)er  in  trance  when  purporting  to  be  controlled  by 
Frederic  Myers.  The  message  was  given  in  Latin  because  Mrs. 
Piper  did  not  know  Latin.  In  English  this  message  ran: 
“We  are  aware  of  the  scheme  of  cross-correspondences  which 
you  are  transmitting  through  various  mediums,  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  go  on  with  them.  Try  also  to  give  to  A.  and  B.  two 
different  messages,  between  which  no  connection  is  discernible. 
Then,  as  soon  as  possible,  give  to  C.  a  third  message  which  will 
reveal  the  hidden  connection.”  A  series  of  cross-correspondences 
of  the  type  suggested  appeared  in  1907-1908.  Since  then  many 
fresh  examples  of  what  I  may  call  jig-saw  puzzles  have  been 
traced  in  the  scripts  of  the  various  automatists  and  successfully 
pieced  together ;  and  though  ingenuity  of  interpretation  may 
account  for  some  of  the  results,  those  who  have  given  most  study 
to  this  difficult  problem  consider  that  in  many  cases  the  evidence 
for  design  is  conclusive. 

It  is,  then,  the  evidence  of  design,  far  more  than  the  actual 
message,  which  at  the  present  stage  of  the  research  is  important. 
No  message,  however  original,  however  august,  w'ould  contain  m 
itself  scientific  evidence  of  a  supernormal  origin.  It  might  found 
a  new  religion,  it  might  institute  a  new  morality,  but  these 
achievements  would  not  prove  an  origin  beyond  human  power. 
Design,  co-ordinating  intelligence,  outside  medium  and  sitteis, 
has  to  be  demonstrated,  and  demonstrated  through  instruments 
which  are  fitful  in  their  operation,  disconcertingly  susceptible  to 
all  kinds  of  impressions  and  influences,  and  therefore  unreliable. 
And  it  is  just  here  where  the  difficulties  seem  most  insurraount- 
a.ble,  that  an  explanation  of  many  inconsistencies  can  be  found. 
It  may  be  that  only  so  highly  suggestible  and  uncontrolled  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  mind  as  the  subliminal  self  is  capable  of  receiving  im¬ 
pressions  from  another  category  of  being,  and  that  all  follies  and 
discrepancies  are  due  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument  itself,  and 
not  to  the  impressions  received. 

Another  curious  development  of  the  apparent  attempt  to  give 
evidence  of  intelligent  action,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  medium,  has  arisen  in  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
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which  goes  by  the  name  of  “Book  Tests.”  Here,  again,  we  are 
confronted  by  much  the  same  questions :  Can  every  case  be 
accounted  for  by  telepathy  between  living  minds,  and  if  not, 
then  what  is  the  explanation? 

Let  me  briefly  describe  what  a  book-test  seems  to  aim  at, 
however  familiar  the  subject  may  be  to  most  of  my  readers. 
Through  a  medium  there  purports  to  come  from  some  dis¬ 
embodied  intelligence  an  instruction  to  find  a  certain  book  on  an 
indicated  shelf,  and  on  a  specified  page  to  look  for  a  message 
bearing  on  a  matter  which  is  mentioned.  The  essential  point  is 
that  the  position  of  the  book  must  be  accurately  described,  and 
the  page,  when  found,  contain  more  than  a  vague  allusion  to  the 
topic  mentioned — such  an  allusion,  I  mean,  as  might  fit  almost 
any  general  idea  or  emotion. 

A  critical  account  of  the  book-tests  which  have  already  been 
published  by  Lady  Glenconner  will  not  be  attempted,  nor  more 
than  a  mention  made  of  the  brilliant  analysis  of  another  series 
by  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  which  has  lately  been  published  in  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  S.P.R. 

From  this  volume  I  will  take  one  case,  in  as  concise  a  form 
as  is  compatible  with  including  the  important  points. 

Mrs.  Beadon,  in  a  sitting  with  the  medium  Mrs.  Leonard, 
received  the  following  communication,  purporting  to  come  from 
her  husband,  Colonel  Beadon,  through  Feda. 

“  In  a  squarish  room  some  books  in  the  corner,  not  quite  in  the  comer, 
but  nmning  by  the  wall  to  the  corner  from  the  window  a  row  of  books. 
(Feda  indicated  by  a  gesture  of  her  hand  a  shelf  ticross  a  comer,  and  said, 
‘it  is  not  that.’)  Counting  from  right  to  left  the  fifth  book,  p.  71.  Feda 
is  not  sure  if  it  is  17  or  71.  (After  repeating  both  numbers  several  times 
Feda  says  she  is  sure  it  is  page  71,  second  paragraph,  or  about  middle  of 
the  page.)  On  page  71  will  be  found  a  message  from  him  to  you.  The 
message  will  not  be  as  beautiful  as  he  would  like  to  make  it,  but  you  will 
understand  he  wants  to  make  the  test  as  good  as  he  can.  On  the  same 
shelf  is  a  book  in  dirtyish  brouTi  cover  and  a  reddish  book  and  an  dld- 
fashioned  book. 

“  (1)  It  refers  to  a  past  condition. 

“  (2)  But  has  also  an  application  to  the  present. 

“  (3)  It  is  an  answer  to  a  thought  w’hich  was  much  more  in  your  mind 
at  one  time  than  it  is  now — a  question  which  was  once  much  in  youif 
mind,  but  is  not  now,  especially  since  you  have  known  Feda. 

"  (4)  On  the  opposite  page  is  a  reference  to  fire. 

"  (5)  On  the  opposite  page  is  a  reference  to  light. 

“  (6)  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  reference  to  olden  times. — These  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  message  but  are  just  tests  that  you  have  the  right 
page. 

"  (7)  On  the  same  page  or  opposite  page,  or  perhaps  over  the  leaf  a  very 
important  word  beginning  with  8.” 

(Asked  if  it  was  the  top  shelf,  Feda  said  “Yes.”  It  turned 
out  that  there  was  only  one  .shelf.) 
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Verification. — All  seven  points  were  interpreted.  Mrs.  Beadon 
was  staying  with  her  mother,  and  a  room  in  the  house  was 
squared  one  end,  the  other  end  being  octagonal.  There  were 
volumes  as  described,  and  the  fifth  b<x>k  from  right  to  left  was 
a  volume  of  poems  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Mrs.  Beadon 
had  never  read  his  poems.  Pages  71  and  17  had  the  same 
thought  expressed  in  both. 

Page  71,  second  paragraph,  has  the  following  : — 

“  The  weary  pilgrim  slumbers. 

His  resting  place  unknown, 

His  hands  were  crossed,  his  lids  were  closed, 

The  dust  was  o’er  him  strown; 

The  drifting  soil,  the  mouldering  leaf 
Along  the  sod  were  blown. 

His  mound  has  melted  into  Earth 
His  memory  lives  alone.” 

Colonel  Beadon  was  killed  in  action  in  Mesopotamia. 

All  traces  of  the  grave  had  been  carefully  obliterated  to  avoid 
desecration  by  the  Arabs. 

(1)  “Refers  to  a  past  condition.”  The  poem  refers  to  early 
settlers  in  America. 

(2)  “Has  also  an  application  to  the  present.”  The  position  of 
Colonel  Beadon’s  grave  is  unknown. 

(3)  “Answer  to  a  thought  in  Mrs.  Beadon’s  mind  at  one  time, 
etc.”  She  used  to  feel  concerned  that  his  grave  was  unmarked, 
but  had  latterly  thought  very  little  of  that. 

(4)  (5)  (6)  On  opposite  page  references  to  “fire,  light  and 
olden  times.” 

On  the  opposite  page  is  the  following  verse  : — 

”  Still  shall  the  fiery  pillar’s  ray 
Along  the  pathway  shine. 

To  light  the  chosen  tribe  that  sought 
This  Western  Palestine.” 

The  references  to  “fire,  light  and  olden  times”  fulfils  (4),  (5) 
and  (6). 

(7)  “ .  .  .  perhaps  over  the  leaf  a  very  important  word  begin¬ 
ning  with  S.”  On  the  next  page,  at  the  top,  in  capital  letters, 
are  the  words  “THE  STEAMBOAT,”  and  the  page  is  all  about 
steamboats. 

Mrs.  Beadon  felt  at  first  that  (7)  was  hardly  fulfilled,  but  later 
thought  the  letter  S  was  the  one  intended.  The  statement  made 
about  it  was  correct,  for  it  is  an  important  letter  on  the  page, 
though  not  connected  with  the  message,  and  may  have  been  given 
like  (4),  (5)  and  (6)  as  “tests  that  you  have  the  right  page.” 

It  is  difficult  to  think  that  chance  can  account  for  the  seven 
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!  different  points.  If  telepathy  between  the  living  is  to  be  given 
as  an  explanation,  we  must  suppose  that  the  mind  of  the  medium 
learned  from  her  sitter  of  a  book,  in  a  house  the  medium  had 
never  entered,  discovered  an  appropriate  quotation  from  poems 
^  the  sitter  had  never  read,  and  succeeded  in  conveying  seven 
different  indications  of  the  chosen  passage. 

■  If  this  were  a  solitary  case,  we  might  shrug  our  shoulders  and 
'  let  it  pass,  but  it  is  only  one  of  many. 

-  In  the  Journal  for  May,  1921,  wdll  be  found  an  account  by  the 
R«v.  C.  Drayton  Thomas  of  a  remarkable  set  of  “Newspaper 
y  Tests”  given  in  Mrs.  Leonard’s  trance  and  purporting  to  come 
I  from  Mr.  Thomas’s  father.  This  paper  is  well  worth  study.  A 
:  newspaper-test  has  an  advantage  over  a  book-test  in  that  it 
reduces  the  possibility  of  fraud.  I  am  not  aware  that  conscious 
fraud  has  even  been  alleged  as  an  explanation  of  the  book-tests 
already  described,  but  it  is  valuable,  nevertheless,  to  have  the 
record  of  a  set  of  experiments  where  conscious  fraud  is  almost 
out  of  the  question.  In  this  series  statements  were  made  by  the 
medium  that  names  of  people  and  places  intimately  connected 
with  the  supposed  communicator  would  appear  next  morning  in  a 
specified  column  of  a  s)>ecified  newspai>er,  on  a  specified  page,  and 
certain  conjunctions  of  words  were  indicated.  Telepathy  between 
the  living  can  hardly  account  for  the  selection  of  appropriate 
names  and  sentences  from  a  newspaper  not  yet  printed  to  be 
given  to  a  sitter  w  hose  identity  in  at  l6ast  one  recorded  instance 
was  unknown  to  the  medium. 

If  telepathy  is  to  provide  an  explanation  it  would  have  to  be 
surmised  first  that  the  medium’s  mind  could  reach  and  read  the 
mind  of  the  unknown  sitter  ;  then  read  the  mind  of  the  compositor 

I  in  the  newspaper  office,  or  see  clairvoyantly  the  type  being  set 
up;  select  appropriate  w'ords,  and  use  them  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  the  sitter  to  the  belief  that  proof  of  identity  was  being 
given  ;  the  whole  elaborate  process  used  for  a  fraud,  the  motive  for 
which  is — what?  Simply  mischief?  Evil  desire  to  bewilder  and 
delude,  or  a  wish  to  further  the  general  interest  of  mediums  by 
deluding  even  scientific  minds? 

But  there  is  no  need  to  search  for  a  motive,  say  some  ;  the  whole 
I  thing  is  produced  in  answer  to  the  need  for  some  evidence  that 

I  cannot  be  explained  away  as  telepathic  or  clairvoyant,  and  is 
merely  a  dramatised  response.  But  cross-correspondences  present 
another  difficulty  to  this  very  strained  argument.  Elaborate  and 
intncate  correspondences  conveying  evidence  of  identity  were 
going  on  for  years  before  anybody  discovered  them.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  consciously  suggested,  and  subconscious 
minds  would  have  to  be  deemed  still  greater  culprits  than  in  the 
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case  of  book-tests,  and  perhaps  to  have  not  only  prepared  the 
response,  but  suggested  the  demand.  In  fact,  it  would  have  to 
be  conceded  that  not  merely  have  the  subconscious  minds  of  some 
automatists  responded  to  the  needs  and  the  suggestions  of  some 
living  mind  or  minds,  hut  that  they  had  themselves  conceived  and 
organised  an  intricate  hidden  fraud,  elaborated  over  a  long  senes 
of  years,  in  preparation  for  the  time  when  suggestions  would  He 
made  which  required  response. 

These  suppositions  are  difficult  to  swallow.  Again,  it  seen 
easier  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  supposed  communicator  that 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  provide  evidence  of  the  continued  life 
and  identity  of  those  who  have  died  to  our  life. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  a  personal  conclusion,  and  in  no  sense 
that  of  the  Society.  A  great  deal  more  work  has  to  be  done  before 
any  conclusion  of  the  kind  could  be  announced  by  a  scientific  l)ody. 

Before  making  an  appeal  for  help  and  interest  from  the  general 
public  it  would  be  as  well  to  try  and  summarise  briefly  what  has 
been  already  said. 

First,  then,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Society  has  established 
beyond  any  question  that  some  of  the  supernormal  phenomena  they 
started  to  examine  exist — apparitions  involving  some  veridical 
element  have  been  seen,  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  noises 
and  movements  not  easily  accounted  for  have  occurred,  apparently 
in  connection  with  some  mediumistic  person ;  trance  mediiimship 
sometimes  exhibits  iiowers  of  telepathic  knowledge  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  normal  intelligence ;  automatisms  of  various  sorts, 
table  tilting,  planchetto  writing,  automatic  writing,  occasionally 
show'  signs  of  telepathic,  even  possibly  of  premonitory,  power; 
that  clairvoyants,  crystal-gazers,  etc.,  also  occasionally  exhibit 
supernormal  power.  These  are  established  facts. 

The  transmission  of  thoughts  and  ideas  otherwise  than  through 
the  channels  of  the  normal  senses  has  been  demonstrated,  and  side 
by  side  wdth  the  wonderful  advances  of  the  last  tw'enty  years  in  the 
study  of  psychology,  the  careful  and  patient  work  of  the  Society 
has  explored  the  subconscious  mind  and  di.scovered  many  of  its 
strange  and  unsuspected  powders  and  habits.  Evidence  has  been 
found  of  design  in  cross-correspondences  exhibiting  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  scripts  of  several  people,  not  only  unknown  to  each  other, 
but  quite  unaware  of  the  meaning  of  their  phrases,  those  phrases, 
how'ever,  fitting  into  the  interpretation  of  a  commentator  in  a 
way  beyond  chance.  Book-tests,  w'hich  in  many  cases  have  been 
'  given  by  a  medium  with  no  knowdedge  of  the  books  or  places 
involved,  and  newspaper-tests,  which  greatly  heighten  the  improb¬ 
ability  of  any  normal  knowledge  of  the  text,  have  conveyed  mes¬ 
sages  singularly  appropriate  and  evidential.  All  these  happenings 
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need  examination,  experiment,  and  classification.  Some  people 
feel  that  the  key  to  much  is  already  discovered,  and  that  while  in 
the  telepathic  powers  of  the  subconscious  mind  will  be  found  the 
explanation  of  the  irrelevances  and  inconsistencies  and  trivialities 
of  many  so-called  communications,  in  it  also  lies  the  faculty  of 
catching  influences  from  an  order  of  being  beyond  our  normal 
reach. 

^ut  of  the  accumulated  facts  some  law,  some  principle,  will 

•iierge,  for  nothing  is  really  sporadic  and  unrelated  to  any  law. 
Jfo  fact,  however  small,  but  has  its  significance  in  the  order  of 
life.  The  Society  has  its  hand  now  upon  a  thread  to  guide  it 
through  some  of  the  maze ;  it  has  helped  to  demonstrate  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  thought  and  the  impressionability  of  man’s  mind,  and 
in  that  very  demonstration  has  come  upon  traces  of  what  seem 
extraneous  influences,  intelligent,  co-ordinated,  and  directed  to  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  i>ersonal  identity  continues  beyond  this 
grave  at  any  rate.  But  more  help  is  needed,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
ways,  and  from  all  kinds  of  people. 

I  say  from  all  kinds  of  people  because,  so  long  as  the  Society  is 
left  free  and  unhampered  in  its  investigations,  those  who  wish  to 
help  by  time,  work,  or  money,  can  do  so  from  every  kind  of  motive. 
There  are  many  whose  desire  is  purely  to  get  at  the  truth ;  there 
are  others  who,  while  prepared  to  accept  any  truth  of  which  they 
are  convinced,  yet  only  care  to  help  forward  one  particular  theory 
which  interests  them.  Such  are  they  w'ho  wish  to  destroy  what 
they  call  superstitions  or  delusions.  Such  are  they,  too,  who  long 
for  scientific  proof  of  existence  after  death.  To  these  diverse 
kinds  of  people  the  Society  can  make  its  appeal. 

Certain  phenomena  exist  and  require  fearless  study  if  they 
are  to  be  understood  and  explained,  and  for  this  inquiry  courage, 
persistence,  and  detachment  are  needed.  Money,  of  course,  is 
always  necessary,  for  no  continuous  research  work  can  be  carried 
on  without  it,  but  I  am  speaking  at  this  moment  of  another  form 
of  help  than  that  of  the  provision  of  funds.  Advance  is  made  by 
the  patient  collection  and  assembling  of  all  forms  of  psychic  experi¬ 
ence,  projxjrly  attested  and  recorded.  Almost  everyone  now  and 
again  comes  across,  either  in  their  owm  experience  or  someone 
else’s,  some  strange  or  inexplicable  happening.  At  first  the 
mere  occurrence  may  have  a  great  influence,  and  modify  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  those  affected,  but  the  tendency  is  always  for  the  im¬ 
pression  to  fade ;  it  is  not  related  to  everyday  ordinary  life, 
gradually  loses  all  colour,  and  is  hardly  remembered.  That  is, 
perhaps,  comparatively  unimportant  for  the  individual,  but  it  is 
constantly  a  loss  to  the  research. 

Certain  suggestions  may  be  offered  to  those  who  are  interested 
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and  wish  to  help.  First  acquire  the  recording  habit.  If  you  ate 
apt  to  have  dreams  which  seem  to  foreshadow  events,  write  down 
any  which  particularly  impress  you  before  you  mingle  with  other 
people,  and  carefully  date  them ;  tell  your  dream  also  to  one  or 
two  others;  should  your  dream  come  true,  as  the  saying  is,  you 
will  have  witness.  Kecord  telepathic  impressions  of  your  own, 
or  of  others,  and  note  verifications,  being  careful  also,  should  the 
origin  or  meaning  of  a  telepathic  impression  never  be  elucidated, 
to  record  that  fact  also.  If  you  come  across  unexplained  pheno¬ 
mena,  apparently  aftecting  the  material  world.,  such  as  knockings, 
or  movement  of  objects ;  or  if  you  meet  with  apparitions,  so-called 
spirit  lights,  visions,  or  instances  of  clairvoyance,  psychometric 
knowledge,  table-turning,  planchette,  and  other  automatic 
writings,  record  them  carefully,  date  them,  and  get  the 
signature  of  other  witnesses  if  possible.  Should  interesting 
results,  confirmation  of  unknown  facts,  and  so  on,  come  to 
light,  as  they  often  do,  when  careful  record  is  kept,  then  send 
these  facts  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  who  will  judge  and 
give  valuable  advice  as  to  further  work.  Many  people  find  they 
possess  what  are  loosely  called  psychic  powers  quite  unsuspected 
by  them,  till  chance,  or  perhaps  some  great  emotion,  betrays 
them.  We  touch  here  on  a  difficult  side  of  the  question.  So- 
called  psychic  gifts  in  themselves  may  have  no  particular  value. 
We  are  not  convinced  of  the  presence  of  discarnate  entities  be¬ 
cause  a  table  rocks,  or  raps  are  heard,  or  a  pencil  moves  auto¬ 
matically,  held  either  by  a  hand  or  by  some  instrument;  nor  do 
the  utterances  of  trance  mediumship  carry  any  assurance  in  them¬ 
selves  that  they  are  more  than  the  product  of  some  ix)rtion  of 
the  medium’s  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  to  do  some 
of  these  things  argues  a  certain  sensitiveness  to  impressions  which 
may  extend  to  impressions  outside  normal  reach. 

Great  caution  is  necessary,  for  though  the  subconscious  part  of 
the  mind  may  really  be  capable  of  catching  words,  ideas,  messages 
from  the  dead,  they  will  probably  be  intermixed  with  dreara-like 
suggestions  or  fragments.  Many  people  visit  mediums  ;  will  they 
record  the  trance-utterances  and  make  careful  notes  also  of 
what  they  have  said  to  the  medium,  both  before  and  after 
trance,  and  try  to  say  as  little  as  possible  themselves.  Will 
they  record  with  great  care  everything  they  themselves  say  in 
answer  to  supposed  communications  during  the  trance.  Will  they, 
whenever  possible,  follow  up  any  directions  which  concern  identi¬ 
fication.  If  the  results  seem  interesting,  will  they  communicate 
with  the  Society. 

The  secretary  is  always  ready  to  see  people  by  appointment  and 
talk  over  cases,  and  give  advice.  There  is  no  risk  w’hatever  of 
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confidence  being  betrayed,  or  of  publicity  without  consent.  More 
investigators  with  trained  minds,  with  interest  and  leisure  to  give ; 
more  collectors  of  authenticated  incidents  and  experiences  are 
badly  needed.  Thousands  of  cases  of  all  kinds  are  lost  because 
they  were  not  recorded  or  witnessed  at  the  time,  or  because  the 
Society  was  not  at  once  communicated  with.  The  criticism  has 
been  made  that  the  Society  is  chilling  in  its  reception  of  such 
things,  but  this  remark  is  really  not  justified.  People,  when 
deeply  impressed  by  some  incident,  are  apt  to  resent  the  detached 
impersonal  attitude  necessary  to  any  critical  inquiry ;  they  do  not 
remember  that  to  make  their  individual  experience  of  value  to 
others  and  to  the  research,  the  utmost  care  in  investigation  is 
needed. 

For  all  these  forms  of  help,  then,  earnest  appeal  is  made.  Those 
outside  the  work  of  the  Society  will  come  to  realise  that  here  is  no 
body  of  foolish  and  credulous  people,  but  an  association  of  men 
and  women  who  have  already,  by  their  combined  efforts,  contri¬ 
buted  some  positive  discoveries  to  the  study  of  the  mind  and  its 
powers,  and  are  at  present  engaged  on  researches  of  many  kinds 
which  may  have  wide  and  far-reaching  consequences. 

The  truth  is  our  goal,  and  a  fearless  acceptance  of  whatever  it 
may  imply  our  intention.  No  prejudices,  no  beliefs,  no  fears,  shall 
stand  in  the  way ;  ridicule  and  contempt  have  been  faced,  and 
will  probably  have  to  be  faced  again,  but  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  will  continue  to  investigate,  sift,  and  classify.  My  own 
belief  is  that  definite  scientific  proof  of  the  existence  of  what  w’e 
call  spirit  will  be  attained;  that  we  shall  get  “authentic  tidings 
of  invisible  things,”  and  by  the  help  of  scientific  inquiry  and 
study  "the  full  trim  of  inexperienced  hope”  will  bear  our  vessel 
into  a  harbour  of  certainty. 


Edith  Lyttelton. 
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The  end  of  the  war  found  agriculture*  on  the  summit  of  expecta¬ 
tion  and  in  the  summer  of  1919  the  control  of  the  old  Board  was 
transferred  to  a  man  of  great  personality,  large  vision,  and  a 
capacity  for  endless  work.  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  of  whom  this 
description  may  be  upheld,  succeeded  Lord  Ernie  (Mr.  R.  E. 
Prothero),  who  perhaps  has  a  riper  knowledge  of  agriculture  than 
any  living  man,  and  has,  beyond  all  question,  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  the  most  fascinating  books  and  essays  that  have  seen  the  light 
since  the  time  of  Cobbett.  He  had  a  charming  personality,  he 
commanded  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  his  Department,  and  every 
civil  servant  who  had  w'orked  under  him  regretted  his  departure, 
but  he  was  not  temperamentally  adapted  to  bring  about  the 
culmination  of  the  forceful  policy  that  his  successor  had  already 
inaugurated  at  the  Food  Production  Department.  Ruthless 
methods,  while  they  were  an  offence  to  countless  farmers  and  land- 
owmers,  and  occasionally  to  the  laws  of  good  husbandry,  were 
undoubtedly  justified  by  the'  results  achieved  and  the  season  of 
their  achievement.  The  Food  Production  Department  rode 
rough-shod,  but  it  reached  the  goal  before  the  enemy. 

It  is  stated,  I  believe  on  excellent  authority,  that  before  Lord 
Lee  took  office  he  received  the  Prime  Minister’s  definite  assurance 
that  agriculture  should  be  supiwrted,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
promised  to  address  a  meeting  of  farmers,  and  outline  the  general 
principles  of  an  agricultural  renaissance,  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1919.  Had  this  meeting  been  held  as  arranged  at  first  great 
results  w’ould  at  least  have  been  ix)ssible,  because  it  was  timed  for 
a  moment  when  farmers  had  not  committed  themselves  in 
regard  to  their  area  of  winter  corn,  and  it  wms  possible  that  the 
acreage  might  have  been  increased  considerably.  Unfortunately 
the  railway  strike  intervened,  the  meeting  was  postponed  because 
farmers  could  not  travel  to  and  from  town,  and  November  came 
before  the  Prime  Minister,  speaking  in  Caxton  Hall,  foreshadowed 
the  dawning  of  a  new  day  for  what  he  described  as  the  greatest 
of  our  national  industries.  Gradually,  in  the  wake  of  the  speech, 
the  machinery  required  for  a  big  development  was  assembled; 
agricultural  needs  were  canvassed  in  every  aspect,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  war-time  experience.  Tjord  Lee  stated  publicly 
that  there  was  a  time  when  submarines  had  left  us  with  just  three 
weeks’  supply  of  corn  in  this  country,  and  he  pointed  out  that  i: 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  every  patriotic  citizen  to  support  ste; 
that  would  place  this  country  beyond  the  reach  of  similar  dangc: 
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in  times  to  come.  The  general  public,  urban  as  well  as  rural,  was 
in  receptive  mood ;  lessons  of  the  war  were  fresh  in  memory. 

The  plan  of  the  Agriculture  Act,  legitimate  successor  to  the 
Corn  Production  Act  of  ^17,  was  comprehensive  enough.  It 
gave  the  farmer  a  guarantee  against  loss  on  two  of  his  three  cereal 
crops,  wheat  and  oats — the  original  intention  had  been  to  include 
barley,  but  this  was  dropped  at  the  eleventh  hour  for  financial 
reasons.  In  return  for  the  guarantee  the  farmer  was  to  submit 
to  a  measure  of  control  that  was  designed,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  compel  him,  if  necessary,  to  keep  a  certain  proportion  of  his 
land  under  the  plough.  To  this  proposal  the  House  of  Lords 
demurred,  and  there  was  very  little  of  it  left  when  their  lordships 
had  expressed  their  opinion  of  clauses  that  sought  to  diminish, 
inter  alia,  the  hereditary  rights  of  landlords.  (This  attitude  has 
been  emphasised  during  recent  debates  in  the  Upper  House.) 
But  the  guarantees  were  accepted,  and  with  them,  as  a  corollary, 
the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  was  maintained,  w'hile  some  of  the 
insecurity  that  besets  the  tenant  farmer  was  removed  by  the 
second  part  of  the  Act,  which  remains  to  this  day.  The  result  was 
that  the  farmer  found  himself  under  some  obligation  to  the  State 
in  respect  of  his  acts  of  husbandry,  under  a  definite  obligation 
to  those  he  employed,  and  in  receipt  of  guarantees  that  would 
enable  him  to  face  foreign  competition  in  wheat  and  oats. 

To  meet  the  new  conditions  the  aid  of  Parliament  was  invoked. 
In  December  of  1919  Eoyal  Assent  was  given  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  Act,  one  of  five  Acts  that  sought  to 
benefit  agriculture  and  reached  the  Statute  Book  in  that  year.^ 
It  raised  the  status  of  the  old  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  gave  it 
a  place  among  first-class  departments,  while  establishing  Councils 
of  Agriculture  for  England  and  Wales  and  an  Agricultural 
Advisory  Committee  which  was  to  function  as  a  Cabinet  to  these 
Councils.  Under  the  Act  every  County  Council  was  required  to 
establish  an  Agricultural  Committee,  of  which  it  might  appoint 
up  to  two-thirds  of  the  members,  the  remainder  being  nominated 
by  the  Minister.  In  actual  practice  the  members  appointed  by 
the  County  Council  were  selected  from  among  the  nominees  of 
agricultural  organisations,  and  in  this  way  the  influence  of  each 
body  was  strengthened.  The  Committees  were  empowered  to 
administer  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Acts,  the  Diseases 
of  Animals  Acts,  the  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Acts,  the 
Fertilisers  and  Food-stuffs  Act,  the  Eats  and  Mice  (Destruction) 
Act,  and  part  of  the  Land  Drainage  Act  (1918).  They  were  to  be 
responsible  for  the  County  Live-stock  and  Horse  Breeding  Com- 

(1)  Tho  others  were  the  Land  Settlement  (Facilities)  Act,  the  Forestry  Act, 
the  Agricultural  Sales  Act,  and  the  Rats  and  Mice  (Destruction)  Act. 
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mittees,  and,  in  addition  to  tbeir  other  work,  had  a  part  to  play 
in  the  supervision  of  the  agricultural  education  in  their  county, 
while  they  were  asked  to  foster  rural  indufitries  and  schemes  for 
the  betterment  of  social  Ufe  in  rural  areas.  Down  to  the  present 
the  sense  of  responsibiUty  for  reducing  expenditure  has  retarded 
progress. 

At  the  same  time  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  sought  to  delegate 
rather  than  to  centralise  authority.  “I  do  not  think  the  Ministry 
should  be  either  a  controller  or  a  wet-nurse  of  British  agricul¬ 
ture,”  said  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  less  than  a  year  ago;  “it  is 
agriculture’s  representative  in  the  Government,  its  spokesman 
in  Parliament,  and  should  be,  when  occasion  demands,  its  big 
brother  in  both  these  bodies.  ’  ’  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
principle  he  had  advocated  consistently  was  that  free  conditions 
breed  enterprise,  and  that  he  was  opposed  strongly  to  control  in 
any  form  other  than  control  of  bad  farming.  His  general  policy 
embraced  the  steady,  unimpeded  development  of  research  and 
education ;  the  protection  of  the  industry  from  epidemics,  diseases 
and  pests,  complete  county  organisation  iii  order  to  atone  for  the 
misfortune  that  in  this  country  agriculture  must  always  be  in  the 
minority,  and  consequently  is  always  suspect  in  the  urban  eye 
because  the  town  demands  cheap  food  and  is  not  concerned  with 
its  production.  The  new  county  committees  were  to  be  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  Ministry  in  the  counties,  the  International  Council 
of  Agriculture  was  to  be  their  agricultural  parliament,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Advisory  Council,  as  stated  above,  was  to  be  that  parliament’s 
cabinet.  Of  the  Agriculture  Act,  now  in  large  part  repealed, 
he  stated  that  the  Government  was  pledged  to  it  up  to  the 
hilt,  and  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  get  it 
through.  Another  point  he  emphasised,  with  the  breadth  of 
view  that  marked  all  his  dealings  with  agriculture,  was  that 
the  labourer  must  have  the  full  share  to  which  he  is  entitled 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  industry.  The  labourer, 
he  declared,  had  had  a  hfelong  grievance  as  a  class,  and  now 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  being  visited  on  the  children. 
He  urged  farmers,  who  might  be  inclined  to  revolt  against  new 
and  inevitable  conditions,  to  hesitate  before  they  created  an  army 
of  landless  men,  men  who  understood  the  work  of  a  farm,  and 
who,  failing  a  fair  deal,  would  make  an  irresistible  demand,  with 
justice  behind  them,  to  have  land  broken  up'  and  given  to  them 
to  deal  with  as  small-holders.  Finally,  he  urged  both  masters 
and  men  to  take  every  opportunity  of  getting  together  for  the 
discussion  and  understanding  of  each  other’s  difficulties,  because 
all  sections  of  the  agricultural  community  must  work  and  stick 
together,  since  they  alone  could  settle  their  own  differences.  “  Do 
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not  look  to  the  Government ;  do  not  look  to  any  outside  tribunal  in 
this  matter;  get  together  and  thresh  out  your  difficulties.”  The 
speeches  of  politicians  are  words  and  nothing  more ;  the  speeches 
of  statesmen  retain  their  savour  :  there  is  very  much  in  the  address 
to  the  Leicestershire  farmers  that  the  agricultural  interest  through¬ 
out  this  country  would  do  well  to  ponder  to-day,  when  causes 
unborn  only  a  year  ago  are  making  for  effects  that  threaten  the 
new  agricultural  policy  with  extinction. 

What  are  the  prospects  before  those  who  must  carry  the  burden 
of  an  agriculture  entirely  decontrolled?  The  position  of  the  land¬ 
lord  who,  in  spite  of  ever-growing  outlay,  has  elected  to  keep 
his  own  land,  cannot  be  considered  hopeful.  Eents  will  not 
rise  as  a  result  of  decontrol,  they  will  tend  to  fall,  and  during 
the  war  the  returns  of  the  landlord  went  down  steadily ;  figures 
obtained  by  the  Institute  for  Eesearch  in  Agricultural  Economics 
at  Oxford  estabUsh  this  fact  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The 
class  that  used  to  receive  most  from  the  tripartite  division  of 
the  land’s  assets  must  now  be  content  with  least.  Those  land¬ 
lords  who  either  lacked  serious  interest  in  their  land  or  were 
unahle  to  retain  it  in  view  of  falling  rents  and  rising  prices,  sold 
out,  and,  on  the  whole,  did  well.  I  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
one  leading  firm  of  estate  agents  sold  over  four  million  pounds’ 
worth  of  agricultural  land  in  1920,  while  the  sales  in  1919  were 
not  inconsiderable.  It  is  probable  that  sales  in  the  immediate 
future  will  be  brought  about  only  at  a  declining  figure.  There 
will  be  little  confidence  in  the  industry  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  while  it  is  comparatively  hard  to  sell  agricultural  land  to-day, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  prices  that  ruled  only  fifteen 
months  ago. 

The  farmer  who  bought  his  land  is  in  no  very  enviable  position ; 
he  is  carrying  burdens  that  he  never  knew  while  he  was  a  tenant- 
farmer,  and  it  w^as  one  of  these  buyers  who  is  reported  to  have 
said,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  jest,  that  he  was  the  worst  land¬ 
lord  he  had  ever  had.  Farmers  bought  at  the  top  of  the  market, 
although  some  old-fashioned  landlords  made  special  and  generous 
terms  to  sitting  tenants,  and  many  outside  buyers  refus^  to  bid 
against  them.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  purchasers  had 
not  sufficient  money  to  complete  payment  and  carry  on  their 
work,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  borrow  from  the  banks  at 
a  high  rate  of  interest.  They  are  faced  with  the  landlords’ 
property  tax,  with  the  tithe  rent-charge,  with  repairs,  which  are 
about  three  times  what  they  were,  and  with  those  other  charges 
of  lesser  import  that  wait  upon  the  man  who  owns  land.  Some 
of  the  farmers  claim,  and  probably  with  justice,  that  but  for  the 
Agriculture  Act,  or  the  Government  promises  that  preceded  it, 
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they  would  not  have  been  landlords.  Everything  they  have  to  buy 
has  gone  up  :  the  shoes  for  their  horses,  the  twine  for  their  binders, 
the  “artificials”  for  their  fields,  the  cake  for  their  cattle,  and 
while  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  were  certainly  very  high 
down  to  the  autumn  of  1920,  the  harvests  of  the  last  three 
summers  have  been  disappointing.  The  average  returns  of  wheat, 
barley  and  oats  have  been  low,  and  though  the  hay  crop  has  been 
good  it  was  not  saleable  until  the  drought  set  in  because,  with 
the  grow  th  of  motor  traction,  the  number  of  horses  in  this  country 
tends  steadily  to  decline,  and  the  costs  of  cutting  out,  tying, 
carting  to  the  station,  and  transport  by  rail,  have  gone  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

The  men  who  have  made  money  have  been  those  who  have 
raised  stock.  The  price  of  milk,  beef,  mutton  and  veal  has  been, 
and  remains,  very  high  indeed,  although  shortage  of  feed  will 
send  much  unfinished  stock  to  the  markets.  Cattle  and  sheep 
show  a  marked  decline  in  numbers.  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
demand  for  veal  has  led  to  a  ridiculous  and  excessive  slaughter  of 
calves,  more  than  a  million  having  been  butchered  during  1920. 
While  this  thoughtless  and  wasteful  killing  is  keeping  up  the  price 
of  beef  and  the  price  of  milk,  and  threatens  us  with  a  grave  short¬ 
age  of  both  in  the  near  future,  it  has  led  to  a  widespread  demand 
for  the  introduction  of  foreign  store  cattle  which,  if  it  is  permitted, 
will  strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  various  schemes  for  live-stock 
improvement  initiated  by  the  Ministry  and  now  making  good 
headway,  in  spite  of  the  ever-present  economic  difi&culties.  Only 
a  year  ago  Lord  Lee  w'arned  the  farmers  of  their  danger  and 
urged  them  not  to  sacrifice  substance  for  shadow.  At  the  time  of 
wTiting  a  Commission  is  considering  the  question  of  altering  a 
ixjlicy  that  has  been  in  force  for  twenty-five  years,  and  has  per¬ 
mitted  cattle  to  be  brought  from  abroad  only  for  slaughter  at  the 
ports.  The  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  embargo  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  fashion  in  which  farmers  who  might  have 
reared  heifer  calves  to  advantage  have  sold  them  for  veal. 

The  case  of  the  tenant-farmer  is  on  the  whole  happier  than 
that  of  the  farmer-owner.  Landlords  have  done  little  to  raise 
rents ;  they  still  have  the  burden  of  tithe  and  repairs  and  property 
tax  to  meet.  The  tenant-farmer’s  chief  concern  has  been  with  his 
labour  bill  and  the  new  hours  of  farm  labour,  which  are  at  present 
fifty  in  summer  and  forty-eight  in  winter.  It  is  very  easy  to 
justify  the  existing  wage,  which  works  out  at  little,  if  anything, 
over  the  pre-war  standard  when  rising  prices  and  depreciated 
money  values  are  taken  into  account,  but  the  farmer  with  a  dairy 
herd  which  must  be  milked  in  the  early  morning  and  the  late 
afternoon  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  bring  these  operations 
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within  the  compass  either  of  the  new  day  or  the  minimum  wage. 
He  has  to  pay  overtime  and  special  overtime  for  Sunday  labour. 
The  farmer  who  does  not  keep  cows  but  has  other  stock  to  feed 
must  also  pay  a  considerable  bill  for  overtime,  and  it  is  against 
these  conditions  rather  than  the  minimum  rates  of  pay  that  all 
decent  farmers  save  some  of  the  small  men  with  inferior  land 
are  in  revolt.  Taken  as  a  class  the  farmer  has  never  been 
enamoured  of  the  Agriculture  Act,  though  as  a  business  man 
he  is  quite  prepared  now  to  declare  that  its  repeal  lands  him 
in  extraordinary  difficulties — of  which  he  is  careful  to  avoid  any 
too  precise  definition.  What  he  really  wanted  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  the  measure  of  security  of  tenure  that  is  given  to 
him  by  Part  II.  of  the  Agriculture  Act,  and  this  remains.  It 
was  on  this  side  of  the  bargain  that  the  Farmers’  Union,  a 
powerful  body,  w’as  specially  insistent.  Given  security  the 
farmer  is  prepared  to  take  his  chance  and  make  his  own  bargain 
with  his  men,  because  he  knows  that  if  under  new  conditions 
arable  farming  does  not  pay  he  can  turn  to  grass  and  to  stock 
raising,  and  carry  it  on  at  small  expense.  The  fact  that  he  will 
not  be  using  the  land  to  the  best  advantage  does  not  weigh  heavily 
with  him,  he  does  not  accept  the  theory  that  the  State  has  a 
right  to  supervise  acts  of  husbandry,  nor  does  he  pause  to  think 
that  when  everybody  starts  to  raise  stock  the  price  must  decline, 
with  or  without  the  introduction  of  store  cattle  from  overseas. 
He  is  safe  for  two  or  three  years,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  his  vision  has  a  longer  range.  Individualism  has 
its  stronghold  in  rural  areas  where  the  farmer  tills  the  land 
that  his  direct  forbears  tilled  before  him,  where  he  has  certain 
accepted  theories  concerning  his  fields,  and  believes  quite 
honestly  that  modem  investigation  and  research  have  done 
nothing,  and  can  do  nothing,  to  modify  conditions  that  he  and 
his  fathers  have  only  discovered  by  personal  and  often  costly 
experience.  Men  of  this  type  are  perhaps  the  last  of  their 
kind;  education  and  scientific  knowledge  are  reaching  their 
children.  They  will  denounce  the  repeal  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
in  the  market  place,  and  perhaps  at  the  polling  station,  but  in 
their  private  conversation  one  with  another  they  will,  I  think, 
be  heard  to  say  that  it  is  no  bad  thing  because  at  least  they  can 
command  the  labour  situation.  Profits  that  may  accrue  at  the 
end  of  March  or  April  in  any  year  for  the  preceding  harvest  are 
as  nothing  to  the  farmer  when  compared  with  the  extra  outlay 
that  he  must  meet  every  Friday  night.  He  has  been  in  rebellion 
fora  long  time  past,  passive,  perhaps,  and  sullen,  but  still  rebel¬ 
lion,  against  the  decisions  of  the  Wages  Board.  Down  to  the 
time  of  the  war  England’s  agricultural  labourers  were  little  better 
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than  serfs,  and  there  is  still  a  considerable  class  in  farm  land  that 
believes,  in  its  muddle-headed  fashion,  that  such  conditions  are 
precedent  to  agricultural  prosperity. 

Leaving  the  farmer  and  landlord  we  reach  the  agricultural 
labourer,  whose  long  night  of  oppression  and  ill-usage  saw  the 
first  signs  of  daybreak  after  war  began.  The  Agricultural  Wages 
Board  has  been  denounced  so  energetically  by  labour  representa¬ 
tives  from  time  to  time  that  I  was  once  asked  in  all  seriousness 
by  a  high  Government  official  whether  I  did  not  think  that  agri¬ 
cultural  labour  would  be  glad  to  see  it  closed  down.  I  found  some 
little  difficulty  in  making  him  believe  that  the  abuse  showered 
upon  it  by  Labour’s  representatives  was  uttered,  if  I  may  say  so, 
in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  They  knew  it  was  good  for  labour ;  very 
reasonably  they  sought  to  make  it  better  still.  The  effect  of  the 
Board’s  decisions  has  been  remarkable.  I  have  seen  the  little 
children  of  the  farm  labourers  plodding  happily  to  school  in  the 
rain  and  the  mud  of  winter  wearing,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  warm  coats  and  sound  boots.  I  have  seen  weakly  children 
showing  every  sign  of  improved  health  and  higher  spirits  because 
they  have  received  plenty  of  nourishing  food.  The  heavy 
hand  of  penury  has  been  relaxed  throughout  rural  England. 
If  the  Agriculture  Act  has  not  proved  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
industry  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  was  certainly  the  Magna 
Charta  of  those  who  did  the  hardest  work  on  the  farm.  It  has 
not  been  altogether  beyond  criticism  in  some  of  its  decisions, 
because  many  of  those  who  have  served  the  Board  with  skill  and 
loyalty  have  been  unable,  particularly  in  dealing  writh  hours,  to 
grasp  the  essential  fact  that  the  farm  is  not  a  factory.  White 
the  element  of  weather  enters  into  all  calculations  relating  to 
wmk  in  the  open  air  ttud  deprives  them  of  stability,  it  is  inevitable 
that  farming  cannot  be  carried  on  as  if  it  were  a  manufacturing 
business.  Professor  Wibberley  has  devised  a  very  clever  system 
of  continuous  cropping  which  does  something  to  minimise  the 
ill-effects  of  rain  and  frost  and  has  been  studied  by  many  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  equally  suitable  to 
all  parts  of  England ;  it  demands  a  considerable  staff  and  a 
high  standard  of  administration,  factors  not  to  be  found  on  the 
average  holding,  and  almost  out  of  court  on  those  uneconomic 
and  ill-financed  areas  that  constitute  so  many  of  our  farms. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Wages  Board  went  too  far  in 
the  matter  of  its  time  limits.  A  50-hour  week  for  farming  in 
the  summer  is  not  long  enough ;  it  involves  double  shifts  and 
practical  difficulties  that  can  be  readily  understood  when  we 
remember  that  animals  know  nothing  of  an  eight-hour  day  and 
those  other  devices  whereby  it  is  sought  to  render  the  farm-hand’s 
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Ivforking  conditions  more  reasonable.  A  cow  that  is  milked  in 
the  early  morning  is  not  ready  to  be  milked  again  less  than 
eight  hours  afterwards.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  the  three  meals 
that  pigs  require  within  the  compass  of  an  eight-hour  day  if  you 
are  to  get  the  best  feeding  results.  Stock-keeping,  particularly  in 
winter  when  animals  are  brought  up  to  the  yards;  shepherding, 
particularly  in  lambing  time — all  these  are  tasks  that  demand  a 
certain  elasticity  in  the  time  arrangements.  Farmers  faced  by  a 
rigid  application  of  overtime,  and  a  spirited  endeavour  in  some 
quarters  to  remove  overtime  altogether,  have  undoubtedly  reduced 
their  activities,  and  doubtless  some  of  their  economies  have  been 
compulsory.  There  is  a  decline  of  some  four  hundred  thousand 
acres  in  the  arable  acreage  since  June,  1920,  The  fall  in  the 
number  of  sheep  in  this  country  may  be  set  down,  in  part  at 
least,  to  labour  conditions,  and  nobody  who  works  in  the  towns 
has  realised  that  the  farm  worker,  as  a  result  of  long  genera¬ 
tions  of  labour,  has  so  adapted  his  stroke  to  his  hours  that  he 
is  able  to  work  for  ten  hours  without  discomfort,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  put  in  such  extra  time  as  his  garden  or 
allotment  may  require.  Unfortunately,  the  most  energetic  and 
capable  of  the  workers’  spokesmen  have  little  or  no  practical 
knowledge  of  farming.  Work  in  the  open  air  is  very  healthy, 
and  save  at  hay-time  and  harvest  is  not  unduly  strenuous.  The 
urban  w'orker  cannot  recognise  readily  how  lightly  certain  work 
comes  to  the  countryman.  So  far  has  the  clamour  for  the 
application  of  urban  rules  to  rural  areas  extended  that  certain 
advocates  of  the  time  limit  have  suggested,  quite  solemnly,  that 
efforts  must  be  made  to  restrict,  in  the  public  interest,  the  right 
of  small-holders  to  work  as  long  as  they  please  on  their  land ! 

When  we  have  a  body  that  starts  with  a  certain  amount  of  the 
unpopularity  that  attaches  to  a  new  idea,  however  sound,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  smallest  indiscretion  of  that  body  will  be 
magnified  out  of  all  due  proportion.  In  the  case  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Wages  Board  its  time  policy,  which  is  at  least  open  to 
criticism,  has  added  immensely  to  the  hostility  of  the  farmers. 
Yet  if  the  truth  be  told  the  Wages  Board  has  done  more  for  the 
agricultural  labourer  than  has  been  done  since  the  days  when 
farming  in  common  came  to  an  end,  and  by  putting  a  period  to 
its  activities  the  Government  has  incurred  a  very  large  measure 
of  odium  throughout  rural  England.  Economic  pressure,  the  real 
cause  of  the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  Act  which  gave  subsidies 
and  made  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  possible,  will  be  for¬ 
gotten,  even  by  those  who  spend  most  of  their  energy  in  advocating 
economies,  for  we  are  all  apt  to  regard'  proper  economy  as  the 
saving  that  should  be  effected  in  interests  other  than  our  own. 
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The  machinery  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  Unions  will  be  used 
with  considerable  effect  to  turn  a  matter  of  well  over  half  a  million 
votes  against  the  Government.  There  are  perhaps  nearly  400,000 
members  of  these  unions,  a  majority  of  them  being  married  men, 
there  will  be  the  wife’s  vote  as  well  as  the  husband’s  to  consider, 
and  the  wife  knows,  or  will  at  least  be  quick  to  learn  when  bar¬ 
gaining  begins,  what  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  has  done  for 
her.  The  position  of  the  labourer  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and 
although  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  voluntary  Conciliation  Boards 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  manifestly  hard  for  one  body  of  men 
to  deal  with  another  body  if  either  has  most  of  the  power  and 
all  the  money.  Compulsion  may  be  applied  to  agreed  decisions, 
but  there  is  no  powder  to  enforce  agreement.  By  failure  to  agree, 
and  this  failure  may  be  premeditated,  the  establishment  of 
voluntary  committees  can  be  rendered  nugatory. 

The  labour  position,  which  demands  far  more  attention  than 
it  has  received  since  the  decision  to  repeal  Part  I.  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  was  reached,  is  complicated  further  by  the  fact  that, 
w’ith  the  withdrawal  of  guarantees,  the  farmer  will  be  more 
reluctant  than  ever  to  maintain  his  cereal  acreage  :  in  no  circum¬ 
stances  is  he  likely  to  increase  it.  So  soon  as  he  put-s  his  land 
down  to  grass  he  can  reduce  his  labour  bill,  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  new  owner  of  second- 
class  land  is  already  in  debt  to  his  bank,  there  will  be  no  safe 
alternative  policy.  It  becomes  a  very  grave  question  whether  any 
man  who  lacks  a  first-class  farm  or  a  first-class  bank  balance 
can  afford  to  carry  a  large  area  of  arable  in  face  of  the  possibility 
that  Canada,  the  United  States,  India,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and,  in  a  year  or  two,  Russia,  will  be  pouring  corn  into  this 
country  throughout  the  year.  It  is  not  proposed  directly  to  tax 
our  food  imports ;  no  Government  could  do  such  a  thing  and  live. 
Those  prophets  of  evil  who  are  always  ready  to  give  tongue  are 
talking  glibly  of  the  time,  no  distant  future,  when  wheat  will 
be  on  sale  in  this  country  at  £1  a  sack,  or  a  penny  a  pound,  or 
less,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  with  latter-day  taxation  no  farmer 
can  stand  for  long  against  very  low  prices,  particularly  when  they 
are  associated  with  short  hours  for  labour.  From  every  point  of 
view  the  position  is  to  be  regretted.  The  war  taught,  or  should 
have  taught  us,  that  reliance  upon  imported  food  is  extremely 
dangerous;  it  is  not  likely  to  be  less  dangerous  in  the  future 
when  submarine  and  aeroplane  have  reached  measures  of  effective¬ 
ness  that  were  only  glimpsed  during  the  Great  War.  Then,  again, 
the  movement  towards  the  towns  is  fraught  with  the  gravest 
danger  to  the  social  well-being  of  the  whole  country,  because  the 
life  that  men  live  in  cities  is  not  healthy,  is  not  natural,  and 
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recruitment  for  all  the  national  services,  to  mention  only  one 
aspect  of  the  case,  depends  very  largely  upon  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  countryside. 

If  farmers  took  long  views  they  would  meet  labour  in  no  niggard 
spirit.  They  would  consider  not  only  all  reasonable  demands, 
but  they  would  seek  by  amalgamation  and  co-operation  to  fuse 
the  great  agricultural  interests  of  this  country  into  one  that  might 
speak  with  a  single  voice  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation. 
It  is  manifestly  absurd  that  there  should  be  a  union  of  farmers 
numbering  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  unions  of 
farm  labourers  bringing  the  total  number  up  to  about  half  a 
million,  and  representing  perhaps  nearly  a  million  votes,  and  that 
these  forces,  which  could  exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  not 
only  upon  public  opinion  but  upon  legislative  action,  should 
be  split  and  divided  against  themselves,  and,  consequently,  be 
rendered  quite  ineffective.  Already  some  fifteen  thousand  men 
have  been  settled  on  the  land  since  January,  1919,  and  of  those 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand  are  ex-Service  men. 
Small  settlement  grows  apace,  and  beyond  all  doubt  if  the  farmers 
do  not  meet  their  workers  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  statesmanlike 
endeavour,  the  first  Labour  Government  in  this  country  will  be 
urged  to  proceed  with  a  policy  of  land  nationalisation  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  Unfortunately,  the  danger,  though  very  real, 
is  norsufficiently  apparent  to  members  of  the  farming  community. 
There  is  among  them  a  very  deep  sense  of  grievance  against  the 
Wages  Board  and  its  decisions,  and  there  is  reason'  to  fear  that 
they  will  take  up  such  an  attitude  towards  the  farm  labourer 
as  will  lead  to  widespread  disturbance  throughout  the  rural  area. 
The  wisest  farmers  see  the  danger,  and  will  endeavour  to  avoid 
it,  but  there  are  mischief-makers  on  both  sides,  and  the  times 
afford  no  aid  to  deliberate  and  unimpassioned  consideration  of 
momentous  questions.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  working 
of  the  Act  could  have  been  suspended  rather  than  destroyed.  The 
machinery  was  long  in  the  making ;  it  was  admirable  when  made. 
Throughout  the  war  some  of  the  best  minds  in  tbe  country  were 
applied  to  the  problem  of  agricultural  regeneration.  The  Act 
was  based  upon  sound  principles;  the  promise  it  contained  was 
not  for  agriculture  alone  but  for  the  whole  country,  in  peace  and 
in  war.  To-day  the  whole  fabric  of  agricultural  reconstruction 
is  in  mins,  and  no  amount  of  optimism  can  hide  the  truth.  Less 
than  a  year  has  wrought  the  grievous  change. 

S.  L.  Bensusan. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  term  “humanist" 
should  be  limited,  as  it  often  is,  to  signify  one  who  studies  the 
crowd,  the  “people,”  rather  than  one  whose  predominant  interest 
is  humanity  undivided  into  classes ;  but  we  have  to  accept  with 
this  word,  as  with  many  others,  slight  perversions  of  meaning 
due  to  custom.  We  recognise  ex-collegiate  humanism  as  the 
science  of  the  humanities,  “the  proper  study  of  mankind”;  but 
when  we  speak  of  a  humanist  we  usually  prefigure  one  whose 
mental  vision  is  focussed  upon  democracy  rather  than  upon  aristo¬ 
cracy,  whose  chosen  novelist  would  be  Dickens  rather  than  Mere¬ 
dith,  and  whose  powers  of  interpretation  find  their  more  congenial 
activity  in  the  “mean  streets,”  not  in  manor-house  and  mansion. 

In  this  sense,  then,  not  all  novelists  are  humanists.  Many  of 
them  specialise  on  particular  aspects  of  the  open  field — on  periods 
of  history,  on  districts  of  the  country,  on  scenes  of  the  race¬ 
course,  on  the  city,  the  suburbs,  the  slums.  Naturally  no  writer, 
however  versatile  or  prolific,  can  take  all  humanity  as  his  pro¬ 
vince,  though  theoretically  he  is  presumed  to  do  so ;  but  there 
are  certain  authors  whose  comprehensive  knowledge  of  widely 
separated  spheres  surprises  us,  much  as  though  we  had  found  an 
electrical  engineer  cooking  an  excellent  pudding,  or  an  expert 
rose-grower  expounding  old  church  brasses.  How  did  they  gain 
this  skill?  How  was  it  that  Henry  James,  for  example,  who, 
as  we  might  have  assumed,  WTote  easily  of  leisured  lives,  wrote 
with  ecpial  ease  and  unfailing  accuracy  of  the  smoky,  beery  gather¬ 
ings  of  a  set  of  London  Socialists  and  revolutionaries ;  of  a  poor 
little  i>ost-office  clerk  with  a  grocer’s  assistant  for  a  lover  and  a 
whisky-drinking  mother;  of  the  daily  round  of  Fleet  Street's 
lower  levels ;  of  housekeepers  and  dressmakers  and  cockney  girls? 
The  only  answer  to  this  question  is  his  genius,  his  positively  un¬ 
canny  gift  for  penetration,  for  exploring  the  minds  of  jiersons 
in  positions  remote  from  his  own.  With  a  “situation”  in  view, 
Henry  James  was  as  restless  as  a  prospector  who  sees  a  vein  of 
precious  metal ;  its  locality  mattered  little.  He  tracked  it  down 
— though  not  for  financial  gain — assayed,  analysed,  refined  it,  and 
gave  us  his  impression  of  its  value,  for  us  to  accept  or  reject,  as 
seemed  best  to  us. 

It  is  an  injustice,  then,  to  represent  Henry  James  as  portraying 
exclusively  the  fortunate  few  of  the  world,  as  concerned  entirely 
writh  folk  whose  dinners  are  produced  by  a  chef  and  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  occupations  are  art,  travel,  and  conversational  complexities. 
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In  the  very  novel  which  by  its  title,  The  Princess  Casamassima, 
might  seem  to  deal  with  this  phase  of  society,  the  most  active 
characters  belong  to  the  underworld  of  London.  It  is  a  novel 
not  often  discussed,  being  overshadowed,  perhaps,  by  more  cele¬ 
brated  books ;  and  it  may  suitably  stand  as  our  leading  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  author’s  wider  range.  The  story  traces  Hyacinth 
"Bobinson,”  son  of  a  fleeting  union  between  his  father,  a  lord, 
and  an  emotional  Frenchwoman  who  died  in  prison  under  sentence 
for  murdering  her  partner,  step  by  step  in  his  development  as  a 
revolutionist ;  and  it  has,  to  begin  with,  a  picture  of  a  London 
girl  which  is  one  of  Henry  James’s  superb  vindications.  Millicent 
Henning,  having  achieved  the  metamorphosis  from  the  “grub” 
stage  of  keen  little  slum-child  to  the  butterfly  stage  of  bold,  hand¬ 
some  mannequin  in  a  high-class  costume  showroom,  visits  her  old 
haunts,  and  calls  upon  poor  Miss  Pynsent,  Hyacinth’s  protectress. 
Noting  with  good-natured  contempt  that  the  same  shabby  pin¬ 
cushions  and  ancient  needle-books,  the  same  musty  fashion-plates, 
are  still  in  use,  she  reflects  with  complacency  upon  her  own 
good  fortune  in  being  attached  to  “a  more  exciting,  a  more 
dramatic  department  of  the  dressmaking  business.”  One  sentence 
sums  her  up  perfectly  : — 

“  She  was,  to  her  blunt,  expanded  finger-tips,  a  daughter  of  London, 
of  the  crowded  streets  and  hustling  traffic  of  the  great  city;  she  had  drawn 
her  health  and  strength  from  its  dingy  courts  and  foggy  thoroughfares,  and 
peopled  its  parks  and  squares  and  crescents  with  her  ambitions;  it  had 
entered  into  her  blood  and  her  bone,  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  the  carriage 
of  her  head;  she  understood  it  by  instinct  and  loved  it  with  passion;  she 
represented  its  immense  vulgarities  and  curiosities,  its  brutality  and  its 
knowingness,  its  good  nature  and  its  impudence,  and  might  have  figured, 
in  an  allegorical  procession,  as  a  kind  of  glorified  townswoman,  a  nymph 
of  the  wilderness  of  Middlesex,  a  flower  of  the  accumulated  parishes,  the 
genius  of  urban  civilisation,  the  muse  of  cockneyism.  ” 

There  are  hundreds  of  meagre  establishments  in  London  to-day 
—the  London  of  Dalston,  Islington,  Kilburn,  Battersea — like  that 
of  Miss  Amanda  Pynsent.  “Pinnie,”  as  Hyacinth  affectionately 
called  her,  who  had  “a  showroom  where  there  was  nothing  to 
show,”  who  could  only  “make  pensive  reference  to  the  cut  of 
sleeves  no  longer  worn,”  and  whose  small  domestic  servant  wore 
shoes  that  didn’t  match,  though  they  were  “of  equal  antiquity 
and  resembled  each  other  in  the  facility  with  which  they  dropped 
off,  appeals  to  our  sympathies  irresistibly ;  she  is  the  humble  sister 
of  Miss  Birdseye  in  The  Bostonians ,  but  with  wits  sharpened  by 
the  struggle  for  existence.  (The  two  novels,  it  is  worth  while 
to  recall,  are  bracketed  in  the  author’s  Letters  as  books  from 
which  he  “expected  so  much  and  derived  so  little.”)  Dickens 
would  have  given  us  an  extremely  amusing  caricature  of  this  poor 
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relation  of  Madame  Mantalini ;  Balzac  could  have  described  her 
confused,  littered  rooms  in  a  manner  that  would  bring  them  before 
us  with  the  detail  of  a  photograph;  Henry  James,  tenderly  and 
with  touches  of  beauty,  gives  the  sadness  while  not  forgetting  the 
humour  of  the  sordid  dwelling  where  the  art  of  '"Modes  et  Rohes” 
was  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  in  the  monotonous  repairing  of 
dresses  already  patched.  Her  pluck,  her  steadily  burning  flame 
of  devotion — she  is  for  ever  thinking  of  Hyacinth — her  limited 
yet  heroic  outlook,  her  adoration  of  a  “title,”  her  shrewd  defence 
of  the  queer  fledgling  who  wants  to  be  an  eagle,  are  shown  in 
many  a  characteristic  passage,  and  she  is  decidedly  more  of  a 
genuine  heroine  than  the  Princess  herself,  who,  barely  recog¬ 
nisable  as  Christina  Light  of  Roderick  Hudson,  has  chosen  to 
investigate  the  problems  of  poverty  from  the  viewjK)int  of  cheap 
London  lodgings — with  a  beautiful  country  retreat  available  in 
the  background. 

Anastasius  Vetch,  Miss  Pynsent’s  friend  and  counsellor,  violinist 
in  the  orchestra  of  a  third-rate  theatre,  who  watches  with  equally 
unwearied  anxiety  Hyacinth’s  career,  is  another  fine  character— 
a  great  little  man ;  and  so  is  charming  M.  Poupin,  surely  the 
most  lovable  and  peaceable  revolutionist  of  English  fiction.  “He 
was  a  Pepublican  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  of  the  note  of  1848, 
humanitary  and  idealistic,  infinitely  addicted  to  fraternity  and 
equality,  and  inexhaustibly  surprised  and  exasperated  at  finding 
so  little  enthusiasm  for  them  in  the  land  of  his  exile.”  The 
two  men  are  amusingly  sketched  in  a  couple  of  sentences 

"  M.  Poupin  was  a  Socialist,  which  Anastasius  Vetch  was  not,  and  a 
constructive  democrat  (instead  of  being  a  mere  scoffer  at  effete  tilings),  and 
a  theorist  and  an  optimist  and  a  visionary;  he  believed  that  the  day  was 
to  come  when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  abolish  their  frontiers  and 
armies  and  custom-houses,  and  embrace  on  b(;th  cheeks,  and  cover  the  globe 
with  boulevards  radiating  from  Paris,  where  the  human  family  would  sit, 
in  groups,  at  little  tables,  according  to  affinities,  drinking  coffee  (not  ks, 
par  exemple!)  and  listening  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Mr.  Vetch 
neither  prefigured  nor  desired  this  organiseil  felicity;  he  was  fond  of  his 
cup  of  tea,  and  only  wanted  to  see  the  British  constitution  a  good  deal 
simplified;  he  thought  it  a  much  overrated  system.” 

Under  these  singular  guardians,  swayed  this  way  and  that  by 
those  whom  he  meets,  the  boy,  clever-fingered  and  artistic, 
develops  into  a  bookbinder’s  apprentice,  and  makes  friends  of  Paul 
Muniment,  a  young  revolutionary,  Poupin,  and  a  similar  restless 
company,  who  all  look  forward  to  “the  day”  when  justice  shall 
come  to  the  oppressed  with  a  flourish  of  trum|>ets  and  a  shattering 
of  illusions,  “the  reintegration  of  the  despoiled  and  disinherited, 
the  revendication ,  the  rehabilitation,  the  rectification,”  as  Poupin 
puts  it,  when  “they,”  the  people,  shall  come  into  their  own. 
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Every  day  on  Tower  Hill,  at  the  lunch  hour,  debased  and  extrava¬ 
gant  specimens  of  their  kind  may  be  seen  and  heard.  The  im¬ 
perfect  organisation  of  society  is  the  one  theme  of  this  excitable 
cosmopolitan  tribe,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  evening  assembly 
at  the  “  Sun  and  Moon  ”  public-house  are  startling  in  their  truth 
to  life  : — 

,  .  The  deep  perpetual  groan  of  London  misery  seemed  to  swell 
and  swell  and  form  the  whole  undertone  of  life.  The  filthy  air  came  into 
the  place  in  the  damp  coats  of  silent  men,  and  hung  there  till  it  was 
brewed  to  a  nauseous  warmth,  and  ugly,  serious  faces  squared  themselves 
through  it,  and  strong-smelling  pipes  contributed  their  element  in  a  fierce, 
dogged  manner  which  appeared  to  say  that  it  now  had  to  stand  for  every, 
thing— for  bread  and  meat  and  beer,  for  shoes  and  blankets  and  the  poor 
things  at  the  pa^vnbroker ’s  and  the  smokeless  chimney  at  home. 

“  There  were  nights  when  a  blast  of  imbecility  seemed  to  blow  over  the 
place,  and  one  felt  ashamed  to  be  associated  with  so  much  insistent 
ignorance  and  flat-faced  vanity.  Then  everyone,  with  two  or  three  excep¬ 
tions,  made  an  ass  of  himself,  thumping  the  table  and  repeating  over  some 
inane  phrase  which  appeared  for  the  hour  to  constitute  the  whole  furni¬ 
ture  of  his  mind.  .  .  .  When  the  gathering  at  the  ‘  Sun  and  Moon  ’  was 
at  its  best,  and  its  temper  seemed  really  an  earnest  of  what  was  the  basis 
of  all  its  calculations — that  the  people  was  only  a  sleeping  lion,  already 
breathing  shorter  and  beginning  to  stretch  its  limbs — at  these  hours,  some 
of  them  thrilling  enough.  Hyacinth  waiteel  for  the  voice  that  should  allot 
to  him  the  particular  part  he  was  to  play.” 

The  voice  sounded  at  last.  Always  a  hero-worshipper,  Hyacinth 
came  under  the  spell  of  a  notorious  foreign  anarchist,  and  was 
chosen — was  eager  to  be  chosen — as  instrument  to  carry  out  a 
deed  of  dread,  a  public  assassination  that  should  ring  round  the 
world  and  rouse  the  oppressors  from  their  state  of  torpid  con¬ 
tent.  But  at  the  final  moment,  owing  to  the  influence  upon  him 
of  his  friendship  for  his  wonderful  Princess,  he  fails,  and  for 
him  the  end  is  tragedy. 

The  book  is  an  acute  and  even  thrilling  study  of  a  form  of 
socialistic  propaganda  which  is  as  much  in  evidence  to-day  as  at 
the  time  (1889)  when  it  was  written ;  in  fact,  one  feels,  on  re¬ 
reading  it,  a  sense  of  surprise  that  its  special  interest  as  bearing 
1)^  upon  problems  that  are  now  demanding  immediate  attention  has 
not  brought  it  into  greater  notice.  And  though  the  finish  is  weak 
—revolver- shots  being  out  of  place  in  the  stories  of  Henry  James 
the  book  remains,  for  its  precision  and  perception,  a  triumph, 
all  The  story  of  the  little  post-office  clerk,  entitled  In  the  Cage, 
i^g  unknown  to  thousands,  probably,  who  are  omnivorous  fiction- 
readers,  is  in  an  entirely  different  vein,  lightly  touched  and  full 
lin  humour,  though  essentially  sad.  Imaginative,  forced  by  the 
,11  monotony  of  her  work  to  try  to  create  some  poor  veil  of  home¬ 
made  beauty  through  which  to  look  at  life,  the  girl  feels  the 
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flower  of  romance  attempting  to  bloom  amidst  most  unpromising 
surroundings  : — 

“Her  function  was  to  sit  there  with  two  young  men— the  other  tele¬ 
graphist  and  the  counter-clerk;  to  mind  the  ‘  sounder,’  whicli  was  always 
going,  to  dole  out  stamps  and  postal-orders,  weigh  letters,  answer  stupid 
questions,  give  difficult  change  and,  more  than  anything  else,  count  words 
as  numberless  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  the  words  of  telegrams  thrust,  from 
morning  to  night,  through  the  gap  left  in  the  high  lattice,  across  the 
encumbered  shelf  that  her  forearm  ached  with  rubbing.  This  transparent 
screen  fenced  out  or  fenced  in,  according  to  the  side  of  the  narrow  counter 
on  which  the  human  lot  was  cast,  the  duskiest  corner  of  a  shop  pervaded  not 
a  little,  in  winter,  by  the  poison  of  perpetual  gas,  and  at  all  times  by  the 
presence  of  hams,  cheese,  dried  fish,  soap,  varnish,  paraffin,  and  other  solids 
and  fluids  that  she  came  to  know  perfectly  by  their  smells  without  consent¬ 
ing  to  know  them  by  their  names.’’ 

She  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Mudge,  the  grocery  assistant,  whose  "high 
white  apron  resembled  a  front  of  many  floors  ”  : — 

“  It  had  gone  a  great  way  with  her  that  he  would  build  up  a  business  te 
his  chin,  which  he  carried  quite  in  the  air.  This  could  only  ho  a  question 
of  time;  he  would  liave  all  Piccadilly  in  the  pen  behind  his  car.  .  .  .  There 
were  hours  at  which  she  even  found  him  good-looking,  though,  frankly,  there 
could  be  no  crown  for  her  efforts  to  imagine,  on  the  part  of  the  tailor  or  the 
barber,  some  such  treatment  of  his  appearance  as  would  make  him  resemble 
even  remotely  a  gentleman.  His  very  beauty  was  the  beauty  of  a  grocer, 
and  the  finest  future  would  offer  it  none  too  much  room  to  expand.  ...  She 
felt  she  would  die  of  him  unless  she  once  in  a  while  stupefied  him.” 

From  the  telegrams  of  two  of  her  innumerable  customers  at 
that  cage-like  desk  she  pieces  together  a  love-story  that  far  out¬ 
shines  her  own  dim,  dull  relation  to  the  oleaginous  Mr.  Madge, 
and  with  Captain  Everard,  the  sender  of  perfect  hurricanes  of 
telegrams,  she  has  one  brief,  bewildering  conversation.  After  a 
meeting  unsought  on  his  part  and  scarcely  sought  on  hers,  since 
she  simply  passed  his  flat  timidly  at  evening,  a  leaf  blown  upon 
the  wind  of  romantic  speculations,  they  stroll  off  together,  to  sit 
for  a  few  minutes  on  a  bench  just  inside  the  Park.  He  has  seen 
that  she  takes  an  interest  in  the  telegrams ;  he  likes  her,  he 
instinctively  understands ;  and  in  the  faint  relationship  of  these 
two  half  the  charm  of  the  book  consists.  Her  memory  of  a  tele¬ 
gram  sent  weeks  before  saves,  in  the  end,  the  situation — which  is  i 
only  hinted  at — and  the  romance  is  over,  except  for  such  scraps 
as  the  obscure  little  heroine  may  secure  in  her  marriage  with  the 
terribly  practical,  prosaic  Mr.  Mudge.  Mudge  is  a  “bounder,” 
but  a  well-meaning  one,  and  the  most  we  can  hope  is  that  his  wife 
will  inspire  in  him  some  misty  comprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  fantasy,  or  that  he  will  be  able  to  preserve  a  few  fragments 
of  the  halo  with  which,  at  some  time  or  another,  she  must  have 
adorned  him. 
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The  reflective  reader  will  not  seek,  impetuously  and  superficially, 
to  form  sudden  conclusions  from  the  evidence  provided  by  these 
tales  themselves ;  he  will  prefer  to  take  up  a  book  here  and  there, 
and  to  turn  the  pages  idly,  thereby  with  a  pleasant  note  of  chance 
acquiring  definite  knowledge.  Half  an  hour  spent  with  The 
American  Scene,  as  an  interlude,  will  prove  enlightening.  This 
unconventional  volume  of  travels  was  the  result  of  Henry  James’s 
visit  to  America  in  1904,  the  first  for  nearly  a  (piarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and,  though  it  is  a  fairly  bulky  record,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  author  could  set  down  only  a  hundredth  part  of  his  impres¬ 
sions.  The  reason  was  that  every  sight,  every  sound,  touched 
a  spring  which  responded  instantly  and  liberated  a  cloud  of  ideas 
to  spread  in  all  directions.  It  was  what  he  brought  with  him 
that  mattered — the  overflowing  storehouse  of  his  mind ;  not  the 
bare  facts  that  autumn  colourings  were  pretty  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  or  that  an  elevator  is  a  clever  mechanism,  or  that  people 
at  Newport  have  a  gay  time.  These  things  we  should  all  admit ; 
but  for  Henry  James  they  held  meanings  to  be  distilled  in  words 
that  one  reads  with  a  growing  sense  of  what  life  must  have  been 
to  him  : — 

“  Half  the  poetry,  the  poetry  in  solution  in  the  air,  was  doubtless  but  the 
alertness  of  the  touch  of  autumn,  the  imprisoned  painter,  the  Bohemian  with 
a  rusty  jacket,  who  had  already  broken  out  with  palette  and  brush;  yet  the 
way  the  colour  begins  in  those  days  to  be  dabbed,  the  way,  here  and  there, 
for  a  start,  a  solitary  maple  on  a  woodside  flames  in  single  scarlet,  recalls 
nothing  so  much  ns  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house  dressed  for  a  fancy  ball, 
with  the  whole  family  gathered  round  to  admire  her  before  she  goes. 

«  «  «  «  » 

“  The  sempiternal  lift,  for  one’s  comings  and  goings,  affects  one  at  last 
as  an  almost  intolerable  symbol  of  the  herded  and  driven  state  and  of  that 
malady  of  preference  for  gregarious  ways,  of  insistence  on  gregarious  ways 
only,  by  which  the  people  about  one  seem  ridden.  To  wait,  perpetually,  in  a 
human  bunch,  in  order  to  be  hustled,  under  military  drill,  the  imperative  order 
to  ‘  st  'p  lively,’  into  some  tight  mechanic  receptacle,  fearfully  and  wonder¬ 
fully  V  o’^king,  is  conceivable,  no  doubt,  as  a  sad  liability  of  our  nature,  but 
represents  surely,  when  cherished  and  sacrificed  to,  a  strange  perversion  of 
sympathies  and  ideals.  Anything  that  breaks  the  gregarious  spell,  that 
relieves  one  of  one’s  share,  however  insignificant,  of  the  abject  collective 
consciousness  of  being  pushed  and  pressed  in,  with  something  that  one’s 
shoulders  and  one’s  heels  must  dodge  at  their  peril,  something  that  slides 
or  slams  or  bangs,  operating,  in.  your  rear,  as  ruthlessly  as  the  guillotine 
—anything  that  performs  this  office  puts  a  price  on  the  lonely  sweetness  of 
a  step  or  two  taken  by  one’s  self,  of  deviating  into  some  sense  of  independent 
motive  power,  of  climbing  even  some  grass-grown  staircase,  with  a  dream 
perhaps  of  the  thrill  of  fellow-feeling  then  taking,  then  finding,  place — 
something  like  Robinson  Crusoe’s  famous  thrill  before  Friday’s  footprint 
in  the  sand. 

***** 

They  danced  and  they  drove  and  they  rode,  they  dined  and  wined  and 
dressed  and  flirted  and  yachted  and  polo’d  and  Casino’d,  responding  to 
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the  subtlest  inventions  of  their  age;  on  the  old  lawns  and  verandahs  I  saw 
them  gather,  on  the  old  shining  eands  I  saw  them  gallop,  past  the  low 
headlands  I  saw  their  white  sails  verily  flash,  and  through  the  dusky  old 
shrubberies  came  the  light  and  sound  of  their  feasits.” 

Transferring  the  application  of  this  rich  interpretative  gift  to 
the  plane  of  psychology,  the  exclusively  human  scene,  we  begin 
to  see  the  force  of  Henry  James’s  contention,  after  fifty  years 
spent  in  refining  to  the  highest  art  his  chosen  medium,  the  novel, 
that  the  field  of  fiction  is  hardly  yet  touched.  He  particularly 
illustrates  this  belief  in  his  intermittent  diversions  to  the  short 
story.  Especially  in  America,  the  subject  of  the  short  story  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  literary  form  as  recognisable  (apart  from  the  mere 
question  of  length)  as  an  etching,  a  fugue,  or  a  sonnet,  and  with 
almost  as  many  rules  as  a  chant-royal,  has  been  widely  discussed. 
Clever  business  men,  we  are  given  to  understand,  engage  for  a 
moderate  fee  to  teach  young  people,  grouped  within  the  ex¬ 
cruciating  title  of  “budding  aspirants,”  how  to  write  short  stories 
and  make  fortunes,  the  two  accomplishments,  judging  from  en¬ 
thusiastic  advertisements,  being  well-nigh  inseparable ;  and  the 
aspirants,  eager  for  the  bud  of  desire  to  unfold  into  the  flower 
whose  petals  are  cheques,  roll  up  in  their  thousands.  It  is  not 
noticeable  that  the  artistic  content  of  the  world  has  been  enriched 
to  any  overwhelming  extent  by  the  published  efforts  of  these 
pupils.  Their  great  and  innocent  error  is  to  believe  that  success 
in  literature  may  be  planned  on  the  same  lines  as  success  in 
business,  and  is  a  matter  of  “training”  and  “efficiency ’’—blest 
pair  of  sirens,  dear  to  super-store  managers  and  the  editors  of 
business  periodicals ;  the  truth  being  that,  while  training  and 
efficiency  can  in  time  enable  a  man  to  succeed  passably  in  com¬ 
mercial  life,  or  to  become  quite  a  celebrated  ornament  of  the 
popular  magazines,  he  must  have  just  a  little  of  that  unpurchas- 
able  quality,  inspiration,  just  a  tiny  gleam  of  vision  and  wonder,* 
before  he  can  satisfy  the  demands  of  art.  He  may  choose  his 
art ;  but  his  art  must  choose  him  also.  Thoroughly  did  Henry 
James  realise  this.  Little  tales  of  good  cheer;  tales  of  conscien¬ 
tious  artists  and  plausible  impostors ;  of  aspiring  authors  and 
exploiting  editors;  of  timorous  spinsters  and  spectral  smugglers: 
of  passionate  American  pilgrims  and  faithless  Italian  lovers :  tales 
of  impudence  and  innocence,  of  promise  kept  and  vow  broken; 
tales  ethereal  as  a  moonbeam  and  grim  as  a  divorce  case ;  tales, 
in  sum,  of  an  unprecedented  range  of  emotion,  imagination,  and 
:  all  these  he  wrote,  and  brought  to  them  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  his  ideals.  From  such  profusion  one  is  embarrassed  to 
choose  pictures  that  shall  be  representative.  In  a  former  article 
in  these  pages  I  endeavoured  to  show  to  some  extent  the  general 
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ound  covered/  and  in  the  present  one  must  limit  myself  to  a 
few  examples  emphasising  the  attributes  indicated  by  my  title. 

In  that  comparatively  late  story,  The  Bench  of  Desolation,  the 
last  of  the  group  of  live  collected  under  the  title  of  The  Finer 
Grain,  published  in  1910,  when  he  was  nearing  seventy  years 
of  age,  those  who  “followed”  the  work  of  Henry  James  were  to 
find  fresh  matter  for  comment.  The  Velvet  Glove  was  more 
ini^enious  and  brilliant  than  probable ;  Mora  Montravers  showed 
the  familiar  hand  working  out,  through  fine  stages,  a  peculiar 
human  relation,  but  had  not  much  warmth  of  feeling ;  the  chief 
actor  in  A  Round  of  Visits  inspired  no  exceptional  agitation; 
and  Crapy  Cornelia  seemed  eveii  insipid.  Had  we  not  the  fifth 
story  to  set  the  standard,  to  be,  as  might  be  said,  the  pace-maker 
of  the  group,  the  others  would  have  shown  more  readily  their 
high  breeding ;  but  in  such  close  companionship  with  The  Bench 
of  Desolation  they  mark  less,  j)erhaps,  than  their  true  value. 
A  weak  creature,  for  a  hero,  is  the  young  bookseller  who  strives 
fora  decent  living  in  the  “Old  Town”  of  fashionable  Properley, 
and  allows  himself  to  be  bled  to  financial  death  by  the  girl  who 
holds  over  his  bowed  heatl  her  dreadful  threat  of  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise ;  but  he  has  his  private  reassurances  : — 

“  That  she  had  pretended  she  loved  liim  was  comparatively  nothing; 
other  women  had  pretended  it,  and  other  women,  too,  had  really  done  it; 
hut  tliat  she  had  pretended  ho  could  possibly  have  been  right  and  safe  and 
blest  in  loving  her,  a  creature  of  the  kind  who  could  sniff  that  squalor  of 
the  law-court,  of  claimed  damages  and  brazen  lies  and  published  kisses, 
of  love-letters  read  amid  obscene  guffaws,  as  a  positive  tonic  to  resentment, 
as  a  high  incentive  to  her  course — this  was  what  put  him  so  beautifully 
in  the  right.  . 

He  pays  more  than  half  of  the  four  hundred  pounds  she  demands, 
then  gives  up,  and  hears  nothing  more  of  her  for  years.  He 
marries,  miserably;  time  slips  on,  and  ill-fortune  spites  every 
venture,  until  we  see  him,  a  )xx)r  clerk,  a  child-bereaved  widower, 
seeking  each  evening  the  “  Bench  ” — the  seat  at  the  end  of  the 
Parade,  overlooking  the  sea,  where  for  an  hour  he  can  dream 
of  his  shrunken,  wasted  life. 

To  him,  blank  and  middle-aged,  comes  a  wonderful  woman — a 
woman  who  is  to  confess,  in  halting  phrases  and  difficult,  that  she 
is  well  off,  that  she  has  made  a  modest  fortune — for  him — out  of 
the  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  he  had  paid  her  all  those 
years  before ;  and  the  scenes  between  these  two,  his  reluctance 
and  her  gentle,  tactful  pressure,  her  explanations  and  his  heightened 
sense  of  past,  pitiful  torture  and  withered  lives  due  simply  to 
lack  of  money — these  things  are  set  down  so  surely,  so  confidently. 


(1)  The  Fortnightly  Review,  April,  1916. 
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and  with  such  a  “finish,”  that  had  Henry  James  written  no  other 
short  story  he  must  have  been  acknowledged  a  master  of  the 
craft.  The  method  is  that  of  the  later,  more  “advanced”  novels, 
but,  unlike  them,  it  presents  few  exasperations  to  the  novice. 
Experienced  readers  of  Henry  James  are  accustomed  to  sentences 
as  long  and  hopeless — superficially — ^as  Cromwell  Eoad.  We  do 
not  shrink  when  w'e  are  told  not  only  what  people  said,  but  what 
they  nearly  said,  what  they  would  have  liked  to  say,  what  they 
refrained  from  saying,  and  sometimes  why  they  refrained.  By 
the  side  of  such  attenuations  the  tale  of  our  perverse  pair  of 
lovers  is  lucidity  itself. 

Meredith  often  put  brain- work  before  sentiment  or  story; 
“brain-stuff  is  not  lean  stuff,”  he  w'rote  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Diana  of  the  Crossways-,  “the  brain-stuff  of  fiction  is  internal 
history,  and  to  suppose  it  dull  is  the  profoundest  of  errors.” 
Cleverly,  in  the  opening  of  some  of  his  novels,  Meredith  brings 
his  readers  up  to  the  story  in  a  fleet  of  metaphor  hard  driven 
before  a  philosophic  storm ;  and  having  moored  safely  and  lowered 
the  fluttering,  flashing  sails,  lands  us  on  firm  ground  at  the 
second  chapter,  maybe  a  trifle  bewildered  and  tumbled.  And 
now  and  then,  in  most  of  his  novels,  we  go  for  a  little  philosophical 
cruise  with  him;  “bother  plots  and  people,”  he  seems  to  say— 
“let  us  get  clear  of  the  story  for  a  bit  and  have  a  huge  talk  about 
things.”  That  is  one  way — the  way  of  unaffected,  heartily  ex¬ 
pressed  philosophy ;  but  it  w  as  not  the  way  of  Henry  James  at 
any  time.  It  is  rare  to  find  in  his  books  direct  speech  on  im¬ 
portant  matters  from  author  to  reader ;  his  philosophy  is  innate, 
almost  unexpressed,  lurking  among  the  creations  of  his  brain, 
in  their  talk  and  thought  and  behaviour,  in  their  attitude  toward 
one  another.  Therefore  we  sometimes  either  wish  profanely  that 
Henry  James’s  muse,  as  Swinburne  said  of  William  Morris’s, 
would  “tuck  up  her  skirts  and  step  out,”  or  that  he  would  segre¬ 
gate  his  philosophy  and  merge  it  with  his  psychology  in  separate 
pages.  Most  of  the  stories  I  am  here  concerned  with,  however, 
are  free  from  this  drawback ;  in  spite  of  the  very  obvious  risk  of 
a  tangle  of  motives  in  the  closing  scenes  of  The  Bench  of  Desola¬ 
tion,  the  reader  is  convinced,  and  has  none  of  that  unsatisfactory 
feeling  signified  by  the  verdict  occasionally  passed — “  An  excellent 
tale,  told  beautifully ;  but  somehow^  it  doesn’t  seem  real.” 

There  are  three  characters  in  The  Golden  Bowl  which  stand 
forward  to  demand  a  hearing  in  any  exposition  of  Henry  James 
as  humanist.  Charlotte,  vivid,  audacious,  past  mistress  of 
intrigue,  a  skilful  navigator  among  rocks  and  shoals  and  cross¬ 
currents,  is  an  amazing  personage  for  any  author  to  expound. 
One  false  figure  in  her  daily,  almost  hourly,  calculations  to  deter- 
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mine  her  exact  orientation  in  the  voyage  with  regard  to  the  others 
—one  little  slip  in  the  inflection  of  her  v^ice  or  the  message  of 
her  glance,  and  her  vessel  is  assured  of  disaster.  She  “keeps  it 

yp" _ it  is  the  one  art  in  which  she  is  perfectly  accomplished ; 

but  the  strain  is  cumulative,  and  we  perceive  her,  toward  the 
end  joyless,  a  soul  spiritually  stripjied  and  isolated,  an  intellect 
driven  half-mad  by  solitary  confinement  in  its  own  thoughts,  a 
body  masking  the  dismay  within  by  queenly  semblance  and 
specious  charm.  Charlotte’s  torture  was  that  she  could  never 
break  down.  Almost  any  burden  can  be  borne  if  there  are 
intervals  of  relief,  of  sympathy  ;  but  even  the  silent  companionship 
of  an  understanding  friend  was  denied  to  her — for  Mrs.  Assingham 
knew  her  too  well  to  be  sympathetic,  and  in  any  case  silent 
friendship  was  not  Mrs.  Assingham ’e  strong  point. 

The  other  two  are  those  inimitable  associates.  Colonel  Bob 
Assingham  and  his  wife,  who  act  as  “chorus”  throughout.  In 
his  delineation  of  these  lovable  and  harmonious  worldlings  Henry 
James  obviously  enjoyed  himself.  The  dialogues  of  the  Assing- 
hams,  held  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  at  all  times — in  cabs ;  on  the 
front  step;  at  dead  of  night  on  the  stairs — have  a  fascinating 
humour.  Regarding  her  husband  as  a  legitimate  object  for 
affectionate  sarcasm  because  of  his  obtuseness  to  the  “fine  shades 
and  nice  feelings”  which  she  collected  like  gossamer  threads  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  Fanny  Assingham  found  him  never¬ 
theless  turris  fortissima  when  she  was  particularly  exhausted  or 
exceptionally  “floored.”  And  Colonel  Bob,  who  was  not  nearly 
as  dense  as  he  pretended  to  be,  smoked  serenely  at  her  when 
she  bristled  prettily  at  him,  and  occasionally  came  out  with  a 
sagacious  remark  that  took  her  breath  aw^ay  and  proved  that 
for  all  his  elaborate  defences  of  smoke  and  silence  he  had  a  fairly 
clear  notion  of  what  was  going  on.  Beneath  all  their  brilliant 
bickerings  these  two  have  arrived  at  that  happy  stage  when  wordy 
arguments  are  simply  the  ruffled  surface  of  a  deep  mutual  appre¬ 
ciation,  and  their  smart  give-and-take  when  discussing  the 
principal  members  of  their  circle  is  like  a  fitful  play  of  light 
among  the  shadows  of  a  story  that  essentially  is  sordid  and 
sorrowful. 

For  my  last  example  I  select  a  very  different  scene — the  life 
of  Fleet  Street  and  daily  journalism.  Never,  we  may  be  sure, 
since  Fleet  Street  smiled  on  the  scribes  and  scorned  the  Pharisees, 
were  there  two  free-lances  at  all  identifiable  with  Howard  Bight 
and  Maud  Blandy,  the  sedate  couple  who  hold  such  portentous 
and  brain-racking  conversations  in  The  Papers.^  They  are 


(1)  The  last  story  in  The  Better  Sort  (1903). 
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incredible ;  either  of  them  could  have  filled  capably  a  professorial 
chair  or  beaten  the  famous  Harvard  men  at  their  own  philosophic 
game.  The  story,  however,  need  not  be  condemned  on  that 
account.  It  is  a  piece  of  sublimated  satire,  a  prodigious  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  manner  in  which  notoriety  may  be  obtained  by 
nonentities  with  the  skilled  aid  of  the  public  Press.  Sir  A.  B.  C. 
Beadel-Muffet,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  was  “universal  and  ubiquitous, 
commemorated,  under  some  rank  rubric,  on  every  page  of  every 
public  print  every  day  in  every  year,  and  as  inveterate  a  feature 
of  each  issue  of  any  self-respecting  sheet  as  the  name,  the  date, 
the  tariffed  advertisements  ”  : — 

“  He  had  always  done  somethin",  or  w'as  about  to  do  something,  round 
which  the  honours  of  announcement  clustered,  and  indeed,  as  he  had 
inevitably  thus  become  a  subject  of  fallacious  report,  one-half  of  his 
chronicle  appeared  to  consist  of  official  contradiction  of  the  other  half.  .  .  . 
It  wa®  after  all  not  true  that  a  man  had  done  nothing  who  for  ten  years 
had  so  fed,  so  dyked  and  directed  and  distributed  the  fitfid  sources  of  pub. 
licity.  He  had  laboured,  in  his  way,  like  a  navvy  with  a  spade;  he  might  be 
said  to  have  earned  by  each  night's  work  the  reward,  each  morning,  of  his 
small  spurt  of  glory.  Even  for  such  a  matter  as  its  not  being  true  that 
Sir  A.  B.  C.  Beadei-hluffet,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  was  to  start  on  his  visit  to  the 
Sultan  of  Samarcand  on  the  23rd,  b7tf  being  true  that  he  was  to  start  on 
the  29th,  the  personal  attention  required  was  no  small  affair,  taking  tb» 
legend  with  the  fact,  the  myth  with  the  meaning,  the  original  artless  error 
with  the  subsequent  earnest  truth — allowing,  in  fine,  for  the  statement  still 
to  come  that  the  visit  would  have  to  be  relinquished  in  consequence  of 
the  visitor’s  other  pressing  engagements,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  count, 
less  channels  to  be  successively  watered.” 

It  is  round  the  career  of  this  harmless,  much-paragra-phed  per¬ 
sonage  that  the  story  winds  itself ;  it  is  about  him  that  the  two 
young  people  chiefly  talk ;  and  between  them  they  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  they  are  responsible  for  his  fate.  The  news  that 
he  has  been  found  shot,  in  a  Continental  hotel,  stuns  them;  bat 
the  news  that  he  is  returning  to  London  intact  (Sir  A.  B.  C. 
Beadel-Muffet,  K.C.B. ,  M.P.,  and  his  kind  being  indestmotible) 
puts  the  finishing  touch  to  their  discomfiture.  Other  characters 
are  sketched  in  ;  Henry  James  proved  that  he  knew  this  world 
as  well  as  he  knew  that  of  literature ;  but  that  is  the  main  theme 
of  this  fugue  on  the  name  of  Beadel-Muffet.  Incidentally,  the 
Fleet  Street  chop-house,  the  excitement  of  special  editions,  of 
posters,  of  plays  produced  privately  by  an  ambitious  hut  undis¬ 
tinguished  author,  the  whole  feverish  flurry  of  life  on  the  daily 
Press,  are  surveyed  with  perfect  competence. 

Taking  these  scenes  and  portraits  that  I  have  loosely  gathered 
here  and  there,  we  have  before  us  clearly,  but  perhaps  not  in¬ 
timately,  the  strong  interest  of  a  great  novelist  in  humanity  under 
very  varied  aspects.  The  intimacy  comes  when  we  find,  as  we 
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easily  do  find,  the  sincerity  of  the  man  himself ;  and,  apart  from 
one  or  two  personal  memories,  I  turn  for  evidence  to  that  small 
but  intensely  “alive  ”  volume  Within  the  Rim,  where  readers  who 
hitherto  have  regarded  Henry  James  as  novelist  only  may  discover 
for  themselves  the  humanist — the  great,  simple,  generous  spirit, 
unperverted  and  unspoiled  after  fifty  years  of  cosmopolitan  life,  and 
the  kindly  heart,  full  of  sorrow  for  the  shadows  cast  by  war  on 
humanity  in  general,  and  on  his  friends,  our  wounded  combatants 
and  the  refugees,  in  particular.  His  tribute  to  the  British  private 
soldier  in  hospital;  his  expatiation  upon  the  “ravaged  and  plun¬ 
dered  domesticity”  of  the  “first  aligned  rows  of  lacerated 
Belgians  ” ;  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  an  American  journal  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Motor- Ambulance  Corps  in  France ;  his 
love  for  “the  rare,  the  sole,  the  exquisite  England”  intensified 
by  the  sinister  first  months  of  the  war  which  was  to  make  him 
one  of  us  legally,  long  though  he  had  been  one  with  us  in  spirit  : 
these  things  are  all  set  down  for  us,  modestly  and  in  his  own 
unmistakable  way,  in  this  book.  With  that,  and  with  the  two 
volumes  of  fascinating  Letters  (wherein  I  recall,  for  a  final  happy 
touch,  his  comical  surprise  at  having  to  register  his  movements 
as  an  “alien  ”),  the  reader  who  is  still  unsatisfied  after  the  evidence 
of  the  novels  and  stories,  may  realise  that  in  the  gentle  soul 
of  Henry  James  shone  a  glow'  of  love  for  humanity  w'hich  gives 
him  unchallenged  right  to  the  title  of  one  of  the  greatest  humanists 
of  his  generation. 


Wilfrid  L.  Handell. 
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Thu  practice  of  our  Foreign  Office  rarely  admits  ex-proconsuls 
to  advise  on  the  affairs  of  countries  they  have  administered. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  good  reason.  One  can  understand  that  actual 
bearers  of  responsibility  might  think  it  unfair  and  often  find 
it  embarrassing  if  predecessors,  functi  officio,  shared  the  higher 
control.  In  the  late  Lord  Cromer’s  case  particular  reasons  pre¬ 
cluded  his  being  excepted  from  the  general  rule.  Great  Britain, 
as  an  occupying,  but  not  protecting.  Power  in  Egypt,  has  had, 
first  and  last,  to  pursue  a  purely  opportunist  ix)licy,  in  which 
initiative  as  well  as  conduct  were  necessarily  left  to  the  all 
but  absolute  discretion  of  her  chief  representative  on  the  spot. 
As  Lord  Cromer  has  himself  recorded,  it  was  his  consistent  prac¬ 
tice  to  refer  no  question  home  unless  it  principally  afl'ected  in¬ 
terests  external  to  Egypt,  despite  the  awkward  consequence  that 
if  Whitehall  should  be  compelled  to  decide  an  internal  Egyptian 
matter  (as  happened  in  the  matter  of  Gordon),  it  would  lack 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  experience.  It  was  his  practice, 
therefore,  as  well  as  its  own,  that  the  Foreign  Office  would  have 
ignored  by  calling  him  into  council  after  his  retirement.  More¬ 
over,  as  is  well  known,  his  successor  adopted  from  the  first  an 
administrative  jxilicy  inconsistent  with  that  not  only  followed  by 
Lord  Cromer,  but  recommended  by  him  as  imperative  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  latter  showed,  and  probably  felt,  no  animus 
about  the  change.  He  bird  long  foreseen  that  the  tendency  of 
|X)litical  feeling  in  England  (he  was  always  alive  and  even  sensi¬ 
tive  to  it)  would  prescribe  some  such  change  sooner  or  later;  and 
disinclination  for  the  experiment  had  as  much  to  do  as  failure 
of  health  in  1907  with  his  persistence  in  resignation.  Subst- 
quently  he  watched  Gorst’s  “honeymoon  with  the  Khedive”  not 
unsympathetically,  though  without  belief  in  its  bringing  any  good. 
The  experiment,  he  thought,  had  to  be  tried,  and  he  was  glad 
the  trial  was  entrusted  to  a  younger  man.  But  he  would  have 
been  the  last  to  expect  to  be  consulted  on  its  conduct. 

He  was  not,  therefore,  impugning  the  Foreign  Office  when  he 
wrote,  in  1915,  concerning  the  history  of  Egypt  since  his  resig¬ 
nation  :  “I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  material  which  w’oiild 
enable  me  to  write  it  either  wuth  satisfaction  to  myself  or  with 
any  real  advantage  to  my  readers  ” ;  or  even  when  he  said  in 
conversation  that  he  had  not  been  called  behind  the  Egyptian 
scenes  since  he  left  the  country.  But  the  fact  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  any  consideration  of  what  he  said  and  wrote  about 
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Egypt  during  the  interval  between  1907  and  his  death.  He  was 
expressing  himself  then  not  as  a  responsible  official,  but  as  a 
private  citizen— an  old  actor  watching  from  the  front  of  the  house 
a  performance  in  which  he  had  once  played  lead.  While  the 
Is  play  in  which  he  figured  keeps  the  stage  it  is  rarely  useless  and 
1.  usually  profitable  to  hear  what  such  a  spectator  has  to  say.  There 
had  been  much  recasting,  even  some  rearrangement,  of  the  piece, 
but  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death  the  old  play  was  still  on  the 
r  Egyptian  boards.  It  is  not,  for  that  matter,  off  yet. 

Lord  Cromer  died  early  in  1917  without  apparently  any  anticipa- 
,  tion  of  what  would  come  to  pass  in  Egypt  two  years  later.  He 
.  had  remarked  earlier  in  the  war  that  it  had  produced  not  only 

3  no  serious  disturbances  in  Egypt,  but  even  manifestations  of 

1  loyalty  and  friendship  towards  Great  Britain.  These  seemed 
“very  singular  ix)litical  phenomena  ”  to  one  who  had  written,  in 
1908,  that  loyalty  to  us  in  Egypt  was  not  more  possible  than  in 
the  Punjab;  and,  seeking  explanations,  he  had  “no  hesitation  in 
t  assigning  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that  no  general  discontent 

1  prevailed  of  which  the  agitator,  the  religious  fanatic,  or  the 

i  [lolitical  intriguer  could  make  use  as  a  lever  to  further  his  own 

,  designs.”  He  suggested  that  “the  more  educated  classes  may 

!  liave  recognised  that  the  Turoo-Prussian  regime,  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  would  assuredly  combine  many  of  the  worst 
I  features  both  of  Western  and  of  Eastern  administration.”  Note 
'  his  past  tenses.  He  regarded  all  danger  of  Egyptian  revolt  as 
;  over  in  1915.  Nor  would  he  before  his  end  detect  any  shadow 

i  of  coming  events.  He  could  not,  indeed,  be  expected  to  have 

(lone  so.  More  than  another  year  was  to  elapse  without  the 
Nationalists  showing  their  hand.  It  was  not  till,  in  the  summer 
of  1918,  the  offensive  of  the  Central  Powers  was  spent  and  the 
advance  of  the  Allies  had  begun  all  along  their  line,  that  even 
those  i)osted  behind  the  scenes  in  Egypt  itself  would  suspect 
to  what  degree  local  peaceableness  had  been  due  to  local  belief 
in  the  certainty  of  “  Turco-Prussian  ”  victory.  And  they  had  still 
some  months  to  wait  before  they  realised  how  the  Egyptian 
people,  in  the  fullness  of  its  disillusion,  would  feel  about  our 
protectorate  and  even  our  occupation. 

In  1915  Ijord  Cromer  regarded  “the  political  destiny  of  Egypt  ” 
as  “definitely  settled.”  A  change  had  come  to  pass  which  he 
had  not  contemplated  when,  two  years  earlier,  he  wrote  in  an 
article  on  the  Capitulations,  breaking  a  self-imposed  silence  of  six 
years  about  Egyptian  matters,  that  when  Lord  Kitchener’s  term 
should  be  up,  there  would  be  “no  brusque  or  radical  change  in  the 
general  principles  under  which  he  is  now  administering  the  coun¬ 
try.”  But  those  later  words  of  his,  after  the  events  of  November, 
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1914,  meant  no  more  tlian  that  the  ixilitioal  orientation  of  gj  | 
towards  Great  Britain  was  “definitely  settled.”  They  weie  n.  | 
intended  to  imply  that  the  orientation  would  depend  on  the  mam  | 
tenance  of  the  Protectorate  :  for  he  took  occasion  then  and  there  S  1 
to  repeat  the  chief  objections  he  had  always  held  to  any  earlier  S  ( 
proposals  of  such  a  change.  First,  as  he  pointed  out,  a  Prc  ^  I « 
torate  would  not  ipso  facto  abolish  the  Capitulations ;  yet  this  e  -  || 
summation  was  the  primary  condition  of  Pjgyi>tian  progi  11 
Second,  a  Protectorate  would  transform  into  a  focus  of  anti-Britut  || 
intrigue  the  Khedivial  family  which,  under  the  Occupation,  h  f  11 
been  a  centre  of  “genuine  national  feeling  which  has  a  very  fa'  f 
claim  to  be  treated  with  resi>ect  and  consideration.”  He  Wb  p 
aware  that  by  the  British  declaration  of  November  a  doo.  I. 
had  been  left  o^ien  for  reconsideration  of  the  Protectorate  '  ] 
when  peace  should  come;  and  evidently  his  ho[)e,  in  1915,  was  i 
for  either  reversion  to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum,  or  advance  to  ] 
some  new  relation  comfwitible  with  the  maintenance  of  exclusive 
British  supremacy — the  “corner-stone  of  Heform  ”  in  Egypt  as 
in  India,  according  to  his  Ancient  and  Modern  Imperialism, 
published  in  1910. 

What  other  relation  than  the  revival  (under  an  Occupation  con¬ 
tinued  sine  die)  of  such  direct  government  by  the  British  Eesi- 
dency  as  Kitchener  had  instituted,  Lord  Cromer  might  have  sug¬ 
gested,  had  he  lived  to  face  the  situation  of  1919,  we  can  only 
guess.  He  was  by  profession  and  conviction  an  op|)ortunist— not 
Cato,  but  Caesar.  If  a  policy,  his  own  or  another’s,  seemed  with¬ 
out  good  hope  of  success,  he  was  always  prepared  to  consign  it 
to  the  scrap-heap.  Inborn  Whiggery,  confirmed  by  his  career, 
disposed  him  to  all  reasonable  compromises,  and  he  never  lacked 
strength  to  yield,  any  more  than  intelligence  to  appreciate  facts. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  therefore,  that  in  his  Modern  Egypt,  issued 
in  1908,  he  spoke  more  than  once  of  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt  as  a  pis  alter  in  inception,  and  an  expedient  in  practice, 
not  to  be  regarded  as  better  than  temporary.  In  one  passage  he 
even  let  it  be  known  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  had  better  have  been  avoided,  in  1882  by  the  use 
of  Turkish  troops.  With  a  little  more  gcxidwill  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  towards  Abdul  Hamid,  and  a 
little  less  deference  to  France,  we  could  have  obtained,  he  thought, 
vicarious  means  for  restoring  order,  and  establishing  sufficient 
British  control  without  incurring  direct  responsibility.  Like  states¬ 
men  in  the  last  century  of  the  Eoman  Republic,  he  held  imperial 
success  fulfilled  in  a  system  of  client  States,  but  their  conversion 
to  provinces  a  confession  of  imperial  failure.  He  would  not,  of 
course,  have  recommended  a  sudden  and  revolutionary  alteration 
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1  tl  i  pre-war  sanction  of  British  influence  in  Egypt — not  the 
I  .  :»rre(liate  withdrawal  of  British  troops.  But  he  might  well  have 
I  -.ppnwed  such  gradual  withdrawal  after  a  term  of  years,  as  he 
I  had  proposed  long  before  in  one  of  his  earliest  despatches  to  Lord 
!  Gra’iville.  Often  during  his  tenure  in  Egypt  he  had  insisted 

(all  we  required  of  that  country  amounted  to  just  this — 
i  ‘  no  other  Power  should  be  in  a  position  to  control  it,  and  that 
p  eformation  should  continue,  without  interruption  by  a  revival 
i  Khedivial  autocracy,  till  the  Egyptians  should  be  capable  of 
.  verning  themselves  “as  Euroj)eans  think  they  ought  to  be 
(verned.”  He  admitted  that  the  end  would  not  be  yet,  perhaps 
ot  for  a  generation  or  two.  The  national  character  must  first 
.  ie  modified  by  example  and  by  pressure — a  slow  process  which 
he  did  not  believe  would  be  hastened  by  any  system  of  education 
that  could  be  imported  into  Egyptian  schools ;  and  he  confessed 
in  1013  that  during  his  own  Consulship  little  progress  had  been 
made  towards  real  autonomy.  But  this  was  not  to  say  that, 
in  his  view,  the  process  must  be  watched  to  the  finish  by  British 
troops.  He  could  conceive  certain  possible  developments  in  the 
Egyptian  Constitution,  under  whose  safeguard  the  Egyptians 
might  be  left  to  work  out  the  rest  of  their  salvation  without  the 
too  clo.se  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  Europe. 

•  What  were  these  developments?  Convinced  though  he  was 
that  East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  Lord  Cromer  believed  the 
twain  could  and  should  meet  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  “Egypt,” 
he  wrote  in  1913,  “is  now  and  always  cosmopolitan,”  and  its 
future  lies  “in  an  enlarged  cosmopolitanism.”  In  order  that  this 
might  be  realised,  the  Capitulations  must  be  abolished.  Then 
and  then  only  could  the  numerous  body  of  European  residents  be 
brought  within  the  polity.  In  the  identification  of  their  tradition 
and  hope  with  the  hope  and  tradition  of  Egypt  lay  the  way  of 
salvation.  Otherwise  Egypt  autonomous  would  be  as  heavily 
shackled  as  Egypt  protected,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  last 
British  soldier  would  bring  her  no  nearer  real  autonomy.  She 
would  not  be  able  to  govern  herself  either  on  Western  lines  or  on 
Eastern.  The  curse  of  internationalism  would  rest  u|X)n  her 
still. 

There  s)X)ke  one  who  had  suffered  from  internationalism  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — a  man  whose  autocratic  instinct, 
economic  sense,  and  philanthropic  ambition  had  been  w’ounded 
and  thwarted  by  it  time  after  time.  Internationalism,  he  said, 
meant  many  men  commissioned  (and  paid)  to  do  the  work  of  one. 
It  meant  everyone  meddling  and  none  responsible.  It  offered  the 
worst  of  all  possible  .solutions ;  and  he  would  have  accepted  French 
control  of  Egypt  before  Anglo-French. 
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In  1913  he  put  forward  the  interesting  proposal  that  out  of  the 
resident  Europeans  should  be  chosen  a  Second  Chamber  for 
Egypt;  but  he  has  left  no  indication  whether,  in  his  view,  they 
must  accept  Egyptian  nationality  at  the  same  time  as  equality 
before  Egyptian  laws.  He  was  thinking  primarily,  no  doubt,  of 
the  Alexandrian  merchants  of  foreign  origin  to  whom  he  had 
entrusted  the  first  experiment  in  local  autonomy  made  in  Egypt— 
the  Municipality  of  Alexandria.  If  this  had  been  but  a  qualifiel 
success,  notorious  for  factiousness  and  suspected  of  “graft,”  i 
had  kept  itself  and  its  city  going.  But  he  was  thinking  also  o.' 
many  Europeans  in  other  parts,  and  of  yet  more  whom  he  hoped 
would  adopt  Egypt  as  their  home.  The  abolition  of  the  Capitula¬ 
tions  might  make  some  more  bad  Egyptians ;  but  it  would  double 
at  a  stroke  the  tale  of  the  good,  of  whom  there  had  always  been 
too  few.  What  Lord  Cromer  meant  by  a  “good  Egyptian”  had 
not  always  been  the  same ;  but  his  touchstone  at  the  end  was 
what  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  his  time  in  Egypt — European 
culture.  Quarrels  with  Nubar  Pasha  in  the  middle  ’eighties  had 
once  turned  his  hopes  tow^ards  the  unwesternised  native,  educated 
on  Moslem  lines ;  but,  after  a  prolonged  trial  of  Riaz  Pasha,  the 
best  specimen  of  the  type,  he  admitted  that  no  progress  tow'ards 
what  alone  he  considered  civilisation  was  possible  through  such 
agents.  The  “  Mohammedan  orientalism,”  tow'ards  which  Riaz  in¬ 
clined,  with  his  constant  vision  of  the  Saturnia  regna  of  the  early 
Caliphate,  would  never  solve  the  Egyptian  question.  If  that  was 
to  be  the  orientation  of  reform.  Great  Britain  would  either  never 
withdraw  or  speedily  have  to  reoccupy.  “It  is  clear,”  he  wrote 
in  191-5,  “that  the  un-Europeanised  Moslem  is  quite  incapable  of 
governing  the  Egypt  of  to-day.  The  Ministerial  future,  there¬ 
fore,  lies  with  the  Europeanised  Egyptian  of  various  types.” 
Frankly,  he  had  little  liking  for  some  of  these  types,  and  least 
for  Gallicised  and  Levantinised  varieties.  But  he  had  lived  to 
see  both  of  these  reduced  in  numbers  and  influence,  thanks  to  a 
gradual  spread  of  Anglicised  culture  in  Egypt,  and  to  the  growth 
of  national  spirit  in  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  which  discredited 
the  dregs  of  its  societies  once  so  potent  at  the  Khedivial  Court. 
About  the  Christian  types  he  had  mixed  feelings.  The  intelli¬ 
gence,  astuteness  and  cultivation  of  men  like  Tigrane  and,  still 
more,  Nubar,  made  them  valuable  instruments;  but  they  were 
not  long  content  to  remain  instruments.  The  Artin  type  was 
too  rare  among  Armenians;  and  on  the  whole  he  preferred 
Syrians.  Tow'ards  Europeanised  Moslems  of  so-called  Turkish 
extraction  and  Constantinopolitan  culture  he  felt  more  kindly. 
Like  other  masterful  'Britons  in  the  Near  East,  he  had  taken  on 
early  a  tinge  of  Turcophilism ;  and,  noting  that  a  Turkish  wife 
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and  Turkish  speech  continued  to  be  social  hall-marks  in  Cairo, 
he  saw  political  advantage  in  cultivating  relations  with  Pashas, 
which  made  him  take  the  pains  to  learn  Turkish  which 
he  refused,  for  deliberate  reasons,  to  expend  on  Arabic.  There 
were  not  enough  men,  however,  of  this  type,  he  thought,  to  take 
Ministerial  charge  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  natural  process  of 
years  they  were  becoming  fewer.  He  underestimated  the 
vitality  of  Turkish  influence  in  Egypt.  When  the  Sinai  Boundary 
ji  dispute  of  1906  evoked  a  sudden  manifestation  of  it,  he  saw  a 
L  mere  flash  in  the  pan — an  artificial  manufacture  ad  hoc  by  the 
?  Anglophobe  Press — a  “  spurious  patriotism  ”  with  which  it  w'as 
;  not  necessary  to  reckon.  Writing  in  1908  he  recorded  that  it  had 
j  speedily  died  a  natural  death.  If  he  had  lived  into  1919,  he  would 
have  confessed  that,  when  he  .scouted  the  possibility  of  pro-Turk 
feeling  in  Egypt  bursting  into  a  blaze,  he  was  not  among  the 
prophets. 

With  the  moderate  wing  of  the  Nationalist  Party — with  those 
who  were  content  to  ensue  at  a  jog-trot  the  realisation  of  Egyptian 
autonomy  through  British  tutelage — he  was  in  full  accord.  He 
had  recognised  their  existence  and  approved  their  ideal  as  far  back 
as  the  ’seventies;  and  throughout  his  subsequent  residence  in 
Egypt  he  remained  sincerely  convinced  that  autonomy  was  both 
the  ideal  towards  which  the  British  occupation  ought  to  tend  and 
the  goal  which  it  continued  to  approach.  If  only  a  little  of  the 
long  road  had  been  covered  by  1907,  it  was  the  fault  of  other 
influences.  Once  the  Capitulations  were  got  rid  of  by  devolution 
into  the  hands  of  a  British  High  Commissioner  of  all  such  privileges 
of  foreign  residents  as  needed  still  to  be  kept  outside  Egyptian 
control,  when  resident  aliens  had  accepted  Egyptian  nationality 
(there  he  anticipated  the  plan  of  the  Milner  Commission),  the 
pace  would  quicken.  So  little  indeed  was  he  a  foe  to  Nationalism 
that  he  desired  its  development  throughout  the  East  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Islamic  obscurantism.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
said  a  good  word,  in  his  Modern  Egypt,  for  Saad  Pasha  Zaghlul 
as  an  enlightened  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  ten  years  before 
he  was  to  take  the  stage  as  an  extremist  leader. 

Such  being  the  direction  of  Lord  Cromer’s  thought  in  his  latter 
years,  and  such  the  intelligent  opportunism  of  his  political  out¬ 
look,  what  advice  on  the  general  lines  of  the  Egyptian  question 
would  he  probably  have  tendered  at  the  present  hour?  He  would 
have  found  himself  confronted,  as  all  of  us  still  are,  with  two 
broafl  alternatives  of  policy.  Are  we  to  maintain  the  war-time 
Protectorate  with  an  Army  of  Occupation  far  larger  than  at  any 
period  of  his  Consulship?  or  should  we  replace  the  Protectorate 
by  an  autonomy  markedly  in  advance  of  the  pre-war  status?  It 
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can  liardly  be  doubted  that,  having  read,  marked,  and  inwardly 
digested  the  story  of  1919,  he  would  have  declared  for  the  second 
alternative,  under  certain  guarantees.  In  general  terms,  on  his 
own  showing,  he  would  advocate  to-day  ; — 

(1)  Abandonment  of  the  war-time  Protectorate,  as  leading,  not 
towards  true  autonomy,  hut  a  way  from  it. 

(2)  Eecognition  of  the  sovereign  autonomy  of  Egypt  as  the 
only  possible  alternative  if  Ottoman  sovereignty  is  not  to  be 
reimposed. 

(3)  Abolition  of  the  Capitulations,  and  devolution  to  the  hands 
of  a  British  High  Commissioner  of  any  extra-territorial  or  other 
foreign  privileges,  desired  to  remain  in  force,  the  degree  and 
period  in  which  these  he  maintained  to  be  at  the  discretion  of 
(ireat  Britain. 

(4)  Enlistment  of  those,  who  would  thus  cease  to  be  protected 
aliens,  in  the  active  government  of  the  country  by  the  formation 
of  a  Second  Legislative  Chamber,  to  W'hich  they  alone  w'ould  be 
eligible ;  or  by  some  other  device  equally  or  more  efficacious. 

(5)  Continuance  of  the  British  occupation  in  force  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  new  order. 

(6)  Guarantee  of  an  exclusive  right  of  re-occupation  to  Great 
Britain  if  and  when  she  withdraws  her  present  forces. 

(7)  British  control  of  the  external  policy  and  foreign  relations 
of  Egypt,  and  British  guardianship  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

This  is  a  mere  outline  of  a  settlement.  What  detail  he  would 
have  suggested  to  fill  it  in,  his  writings,  unfortunately,  do  not 
enable  us  to  guess. 


D.  G.  Hooarth. 
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The  centenary  of  Charles  Baudelaire  recalls  a  career  hardly  less 
interesting  than  the  troubled  life  of  Poe.  Both  offer  the  problem 
of  an  exotic  and  baffling  personality,  a  personality  complicated 
by  perverse  egoism  and  love  of  pose  ;  both  attract  by  the  mystery 
of  an  influence  so  widely  exerted  and  so  persistent  that  it  seems 
incommensurable  with  the  slender  volume  of  verse  from  which  it 
flows.  Indeed,  the  pujul’s  influence  is  greater  than  the  master’s, 
judging  by  the  word  “  Baudelairism  ”  and  the  French  verb 
"baudelairiser  ”  ;  Turquet-Milnes’  big  octavo  on  The  Influence  of 
Baudelaire  in  France  and  England  only  considers  the  taller  figures 
in  the  army  of  those  who  have  paused  or  rested  beneath  the  upas- 
shadow  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai.  Damned  by  the  classicists,  adored 
by  the  moderns,  the  most  discussed  and  the  most  puzzling  literary 
personality  of  the  last  two  generations,  Baudelaire  still  defies 
the  critic’s  balances.  Too  soon  to  judge,  it  is  i)erhaps  too  soon 
to  explain.  But  the  i)roblems  tempt,  and  the  poet’s  uneasy  spirit 
will  not  be  denied. 

I. 

Every  lover  of  Paris  knows  the  narrow,  tortuous  streets  along 
the  river,  west  of  the  Place  Saint-Michel.  In  this  labyrinth  of 
ancient  buildings  one  seems  to  be  dropped  back  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  Here,  in  an  old  turreted  house  of  the^Eue  Hautefeuille, 
Charles  Baudelaire  was  born,  April  9th,  1821.  His  father,  .a 
gentleman  of  the  ancien  rigime  and  an  amateur  artist,  first 
aroused  his  feeling  for  the  msthetic,  for  the  poet  always  remem¬ 
bered  their  walks  in  the  Luxembourg  Garden  and  their  conversa¬ 
tions,  illustrated  by  the  statues  gleaming  whitely  against  the  trees. 
But  Baudelaire  phe  unhappily  died  during  his  son’s  childhood, 
leaving  him  only  the  memory  of  his  scepticism  and  his  perfect 
courtesy  of  manner.  His  mother  married  again — an  act  which 
he  never  forgave  her.  “One  does  not  remarry,”  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  “when  one  has  a  son  like  me.”  The  boy  hated  his 
step-father.  General  Aupick,  a  hard-headed  veteran  of  the  Empire, 
and  his  future  career  was  the  subject  of  long  family  debates.  A 
hrilliant  pupil  in  the  College  de  Louis-le-Grand,  he  had  failed  in 
his  haccalaureat  examination  and  refused  to  try  again.  Restless, 
introspective,  curious  of  pleasures  not  alw’ays  innocent,  he  felt 
himself  “misunderstood”  by  his  schoolmates  no  less  than  at 
home;  he  grew^  up  in  moody  isolation.  At  fifteen  this  brooding 
boy  read  the  poetry  of  Byron  and  Sainte-Beuve,  which  intensified 

(1)  Book  rights  reserved. 
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his  morbidness  the  while  it  fired  his  imagination.  He  determined 
to  become  a  poet. 

Partly  to  divert  him  from  this  intention,  partly  to  remove  him 
from  the  wild  life  of  literary  Bohemia,  it  was  decided  to  send 
him  on  a  long  sea  voyage.  The  boy  of  twenty  was  marooned 
as  passenger  on  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for  India.  He  visited  the 
island  of  Mauritius,  perhaps  also  Madagascar  and  Ceylon.  He 
may  not  have  reached  the  yellow  Ganges,  as  has  been  stated, 
but  he  came  to  love  the  sea  for  its  infinitude,  and  ships  for  their 
mystery  and  beauty ;  his  artist’s  soul  discovered  a  new  world  b 
the  colours,  sounds  and  odours  of  the  tropical  East,  j^he  enforced 
solitude  of  those  ten  months,  coming  at  the  x>erioa'bf  life  when 
one  is  most  impressionable,  seems  to  have  turned  the  poet  back 
upon  himself,  determining  him  in  that  habit  of  seeking  out, 
analysing  and  recording  sensations  which  is  the  source  of  his 
art,  and  his  long  days  of  inaction  on  shipboard  were  undoubtedly 
the  prelude  to  island  orgies  which  gave  him  his  life-long  cult  of 
la  Ventis  mire^  Traces  of  these  revels  are  easily  discoverable  in 
his  poems,  many  of  which  show  the  deep  impression  left  by 
the  tropicsQipon  a  soul  that  was  always  desirous  of  vivid  ex¬ 
perience,  alw'ays  eager  to  escape  from  commonplace  modernity^ 
Back  in  Paris,  and  soon  after,  with  the  advent  of  his  majority, 
master  of  his  little  fortune,  Baudelaire  engaged  an  apartment  in 
a  famous  old  mansion  of  the  He  Saint-Louis,  furnished  it 
luxuriously,  and  set  himself  to  acquire  the  technique  of  his  art. 

It  was  characteristic  of  this  poet,  to  whom  perfection  of  form 
always  seemed  so  important,  that  he  tried  at  first  to  realise  some¬ 
thing  of  that  plastic  ideal  directly  in  life.  Like  Byron,  like 
Musset,  like  the  dandies  of  the  eighteenth  century ,/ie  felt  that 
the  supreme  art  was  to  he  as  well  as  to  create  :  that  self-expression 
might  take  forms  more  personal  than  poetr^  So  he  cultivated 
distinction  in  dress  and  manner,  tormenting  his  tailors  with 
exactions  of  impossible  elegance,  until  the  perfect  coat  was 
realised,  that  he  might  order  duplicates  by  the  dozen.  His  long 
black  frock  and  exquisite  linen  made  him  a  noteworthy  figure 
among  the  generation  which  still  swore  by  the  crimson  waist¬ 
coat  of  Gautier.  Distinctive,  too,  w’as  his  Britannic  impassibility 
of  manner,  the  sang-froid,  the  cold  impersonal  voice  he  used  to 
heighten  the  irony  of  his  paradoxes.  No  less  than  Gautier  and 
the  youthful  Flaubert,  he  loved  to  “^pater  le  bourgeois” — to  set 
the  Philistine  by  the  ears.  He  was  the  Mephisto  of  the  Paris 
boulevards.  ^ 

During  this  season  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  in  which 
half  of  his  tiny  patrimony  was  wasted,  the  poet  composed  most 
of  the  poems  w'hich  make  up  his  masterpiece,  but  he  published 
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no  book  at  all  for  four  years.  this  period  he  came  to  know 
the  writers  who  were  most  to  influence  him,  Gautier  and  Sainte- 
Beuve.,  The  year  1846  brought  his  long-expected  debut,  a  volume 
of  Salon  criticism  of  remarkable  promise,  albeit  too  fearlessly 
frank  to  open  a  pathway  to  success.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
he  chanced  upon  th^works  of  Poe,  in  whom  he  recognised  at 
once  a  spiritual  affinity  and  his  master  in  aesthetics.^  He  began 
straightway  that  translation  of  Poe’s  Tales  which  naturalised  the 
American  in  French  literature,  a  translation  revealing  not  merely 
a  close  sympathy  of  temperament,  but  a  stylistic  care  which  made 
Pater  prefer  it  to  the  original.  And  through  all  these  years  he 
was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his  book  of  verse,  a  book 
^ich  sums  up  in  its  pages  his  life  and  his  art. 

[  In  July,  1857,  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  finally  appeared.  The  title 
was  in  itself  a  Ixomantic  challenge  to  the  hourgeois^nd  the  strict 
censors  of  the  Second  Empire,  who  had  just  forced  Flaubert  to 
defend  his  Madame  Bovary,  were  quick  to  pounce  upon  the 
volume.  Its  sale  was  interdicted,  and  six  of  the  poems  were 
suppressed.  They  have  been  restored  by  recent  editors,  and,  if 
new,  would  probably  to-day  excite  no  great  scandal  in  France. 
But  that  is  partly  due  to  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai.  As  a  whole,  the 
book  justifies  its  title  because  it  is  a  tribute  to  the^Goddess  Ennui, 
and  to  those  passions  and  vices  whereby  one  escapes  ennui. 

The  story  of  Baudelaire’s  last  ten  years,  as  we  may  trace  it 
in  Crepet’s  collection  of  his  letters,  is  one  of  mingled  literary 
achievement  and  struggle  wdth  circumstance.  He  wrote  the 
fascinating  Poemes  en  Prose,  more  personal  if  less  brilliant  than 
the  models  set  for  him  by  the  creator  of  the  genre,  Aloysius  Ber¬ 
trand;  he  finished  his  translation  of  Poe,  pieced  out  a  version  of 
De  Quincey’s  Opium  Eater  with  a  confession  of  his  own  in  regard 
to  hasheesh ;  he  wrote  various  pot-boilers,  mainly  bits  of  literary 
criticism ;  but  a  talent  so  deliberate  in  method,  spending  a  week 
to  find  a  word,  a  month  a  phrase,  could  look  for  no  remuneration 
proportionate  to  the  time  his  polished  pages  required.  Baudelaire 
found  himself,  at  the  beginning  of  middle  age,  burdened  with 
debt  and  without  definite  hope  for  the  future.  Now,  too,  his 
nerves,  racked  by  narcotic  excesses  and  exasperated  by  intro¬ 
spection,  broke  down ;  so,  partly  in  hope  of  renewing  health  and 
fortune,  partly  to  escape  his  creditors  until  he  could  find  where¬ 
with  to  pay  them,  he  left  Paris,  and  joined  his  publisher  and 
friend  Poulet-Malassis,  who  had  moved  to  Brussels  some  time 
before. 

Misfortune  followed  him ,  as  always.  His  book  on  Belgium  and 
its  art  had  to  be  abandoned  from  utter  lack  of  money;  his 
health,  still  further  tried  by  the  humours  of  exile,  was  broken  by 
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a  poverty  which  now  deprived  him  even  of  necessary  medicine. 
Finally  the  destiny  he  had  long  defied  overtook  him  :  he  fell 
stricken  with  paralysis  on  the  steps  of  one  of  the  old  cathedrals 
which  he  loved  to  study.  Carried  helpless  to  the  hotel,  he  was 
thence  taken  back  to  Paris,  unable  to  express  himself  by  word 
or  pen.  For  eighteen  months  he  lingered  on  in  a  sanatorium, 
tenderly  cared  for  by  his  mother  and  his  friends,  and  died  in  the 
arms  of  the  mother  whom  alone  he  really  loved. 

II. 

The  puzzle  of  Baudelaire’s  personality  hinges  on  the  question 
of  his  sincerity.  Was  it  a  degraded  Byronic  or  Mephistophelean 
pose  which  inspired  his  love  of  displeasing,  his  pursuit  of  per¬ 
versity?  When  he  horrified  the  cafe  by  his  calm  pretence  of 
having  eaten  human  flesh,  when  he  took  a  dog’s  decaying  carcase 
as  a  poetic  symbol  of  earthly  love,  w^as  it  not  through  pure  love 
of  mystification  ?  Certainly  his  Ugende  and  his  best-known  poems 
make  him  seem  the  Ajax  of  Eomantic  charlatans,  a  poseur  unique 
and  unparalleled. 

^  'This  apparent  uniqueness  is  not  borne  out  by  literary  history. 
Virtually  every  phase  of  Bau(^aire’s  aesthetic  perversity  was 
expressed  long  before  him  :  ^he  cult  of  things  horrible  and 
grotesque  by  Victor  Hugo,  the  corpse  and  the  Conqueror  Worm 
by  the  poet  Gautier,  morbid  self-analysis  {la  conscience  dans  le 
Mai)  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  his  verses,  and  especially  in  his  novel 
VolupU,  celebrated  by  Baudelaire  in  an  early  poem.  Most  of  the 
Romanticists  delighted  in  shocking  the  bourgeois ;  and  the  devil 
had  been  a  familiar  figure  in  French  literature  not  merely  since 
the  translations  of  Faust,  but  since  Lewis’s  novel  The  Monk, 
read  by  Baudelaire  in  his  boyhood^  Balzac’s  Elixir  de  longue  Vie, 
M4ximee’s  Mateo  Falcone  and  La  Guzla,  Lord  Ruthwen,  the 
vampire  story  attributed  to  Nodier,  Janin’s  L’Ane  mort  et  la 
Femme  guillotinde,  illustrate  that  phase  of  Romanticism  called 
the  ecole  feroce,  which  led  to  the  horrors  of  the  monstrous  news¬ 
paper  serials  of  the  ’forties.  All  but  forgotten  to-day,  such  book? 
made  the  environment  of  Baudelaire’s  youth,  and  in  default  of 
his  own  personal  testimony  w’e  have  the  Juvenilia  of  Flaubert, 
born,  too,  in  1821,  whose  lurid  schoolboy  compositions,  including 
a  Reve  d'Enfer,  give  ample  proof  of  the  Satanism,  love  of  the 
macabre,  Byronic  egoism  and  mania  for  shocking  which  charac¬ 
terised  the  minor  literature  of  the  age.  Comically  truculent,  yet 
intensely  serious,  they  read  to-day  like  a  parody  of  Romantic 
extravagance.  But  they  prove  a  milieu,  a  literary  background. 
Those  who  came  a  decade  too  late,  who  reached  adolescence  after 
the  bursting  of  the  Eomantic  wave,  were  doomed  to  pass  their 
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most  impressionable  years  amid  the  debris  and  scum  of  its 
subsidence, J 

Among  the  horrors  of  this  bas-romantisme  Charles  Baudelaire 
drifted  perforce  with  young  Flaubert.  [But  the  fiery  Gustave 
rejected  the  poison  in  his  tw  enties,  for  his  was  a  sanguine,  tem¬ 
perament  and  a  nature  inherently  virile  and  stroM-willed.  /^Bau- 
delaire  absorbed  the  draught  even  to  the  dreg8^<^  worshipper  of 
will,  yet  weak  in  this  essential,  except  when  stimulated  by 
opposition  or  imagination,  Baudelaire  was  soon  further  debilitated 
by  narcotic^  and,  unlike  Flaubert,  he  had  the  bilio-nervous  tem¬ 
perament  which  does  not  easily  rebound.  “An  influence  wdll 
endure,”  he  says  in  his  diary,  so  full  of  unachieved  resolutions, 
“in  all  the  generation  which  was  subjected  to  it  in  youth.”  In 
point  of  fact,  he  was  not  merely  nervous,  but  congenitally 
neurasthenic.  In  L'Art  Romantique  (p.  173)  he  speaks  of  his  first 
boyish  impression  of  Gautier’s  style  :  “I’admiration  engendrait  en 
moi  une  sorte'  de  convulsion  nerveuse.”  In  his  diary,  too,  he 
refers  to  his  hysteria — mon  hyst^rie — and,  after  all,  it  matters 
not  whether  this  was  congenital  or  developed  by  his  excesses, 

■  since  these  began  long  before  his  book  was  published,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  true  to  his  type.  Abnormal,  he 
cannot  be  denied  a  sort  of  temperamental  sincerity. ,  Sick  and 
overstrung,  he  found  existence,  from  the  death  of  his  father  to 
the  time  when  the  sea  voyage  ended  his  misunderstandings  at 
home  and  in  school,  a  series  of  shocks  and  repressions,  moral 
catastrophes  which,  in  a  nature  not  strong  enough  to  react 
healthily y  left  a  morbid  desire  to  shock  in  its  turn,  j  Taine  ex¬ 
plains  Merim^e’s  impassibility  as  the  result  of  an  early  repression. 
Have  we  not  here  an  explanation  of  the  cold  dandyism  of 
Baudelaire’s  attitude,  of  the  Satanic  paradox  which  served  both 
authors,  at  times,  as  a  mask  against  the  Philistine?  Weak  and 
overwrought  nerves  may  find  a  fascination  in  shocking,  as  w'e‘ 
see  in  Poe’s  Imp  of  the  Perverse.  Baudelaire’s  analogous  prose- 
poem,  he  Mauvais  Vitrier,  shows  plainly  enough  that  his  trucu¬ 
lence  and  brutality  are  not  merely  a  paroxysm  of  revolt  against 
Grundyism,  but  the  index  of  a  pathological  state,  predicable  in 
similar  abnormal  types,  and  persisted  in  from  sheer  despair  of 
his  chances  of  attaining  Parnassus  by  the  usual  paths.  The  hero 
of  La  Fanfarlo,  undeniably  painted  from  Baudelaire’s  mirror, 
makes  such  a  confession  ((Euvres,  IV.,  pp.  397-8). 

But,  if  abnormal,  why  should  he  merit  notice,  say  the  academics. 
Why  study  Poe,  or  Hoffmann,  or  Musset,  or  De  Quincey?  Les 
Fleurs  du  Mai  furnish  the  answ'er,  although  not  in  the  poems 
commonly  quoted — the  flowers  which  in  all  the  bouquet  glow 
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with  the  most  sanguinary  and  factitious  reds.  '  To  see  clearly  it 
were  better  to  approach  the  man  from  the  side  of  his  prose.)  Nor 
will  this  be  unprofitable,  since  few  of  Baudelaire’s  contemporaries 
have  left  more  suggestive  pages  on  the  artists,  sculptors  and  poets 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  It  was  from  L'Art  Roniantique 
that  Wilde  borrowed  the  epigram  :  “  In  Balzac  even  the  scullions 
have  genius.”  It  was  Baudelaire  who  remarked  that  the  Kealists 
‘‘mistake  the  dictionary  of  Art  for  Art  itself.”  As  Henry  James 
said  of  his  poems  :  ‘‘His  epithets  seem  to  have  come  out  of  old 
cupboards ;  they  have  a  kind  of  magical  mustiness.”  He  speaks 
of  the  ‘‘cold  astringent  funereal  talent  of  Hogarth,”  remarks  the 
colour-note  in  Daumier’s  lithographs,  observes  the  self-conscious 
pedantic  quality  of  Millet’s  ‘‘disinherited  peasants,”  defines  the 
‘‘fatiguing  brilliance  ”  of  Rousseau’s  landscapes,  the  lack  of  vigour 
in  Corot,  otherwise  very  highly  praised.  With  Gautier  he  is  a 
pioneer  of  modern  art-criticism,  and  the  father  of  the  impres¬ 
sionistic  writing  supposedly  invented  by  the  Goncourt  brothers. 
Like  them,  he  is  primarily  nervous,  a  sermtif ;  hence  his  insist¬ 
ence,  with  Poe,  on  wonder  or  astonishment  as  a  necessary  element 
of  beauty ;  and  hence,  too,  his  love  of  the  modern,  wherein  foi' 
him  that  element  of  novelty  is  best  found.  For  Baudelaire 
Romanticism  is  the  most  recent  expression  of  beauty,  and  in  his 
verse  he  will  try  to  find  it  even  in  that  ugliness  of  which  the 
Realists  merely  made  bald  copies. 

As  an  art-critic  Baudelaire’s  abnormality  is  only  seen  in  his 
hyper-sensitivity,  only  betrayed  by  the  evocative  force  of  his 
epithets,  the  nervous  fidelity  with  which  he  translates  the  im¬ 
pression.  He  translates  it  through  the  power  of  analysis  applied 
to  sensation,  rising  from  the  feeling  to  the  idea.  This  is  also 
characteristic  of  his  poems,  but  the  art-criticism  should  be  read 
by  those  who  accuse  him  of  lack  of  intellect.  He  prides  himself 
on  this  power  of  analysis  and  expression  :  his  inability  to  define 
the  sensation  of  Wagner’s  music  ‘‘fills  him  wdth  rage,  curiosity 
and  delight.”  He  knows,  moreover,  that  no  mere  sense  impres¬ 
sion  can  ever  give,  sesthetically,  the  effect  of  a  sensation  sublimated 
by  thought  to  an  impression  of  a  spiritual  order  (Art  Bom.,  p.  342). 
He  is  an  idealist,  although  often  a  perverted  one. 

There  is  little  that  is  really  eccentric  in  his  critical  ideas, 
which  seem  for  the  most  part  analogous  to  Poe’s.  With  Poe  he 
champions  the  theory  of  Art  for  Art’s  sake,  declaring  that  "nc 
work  w'hich  brings  together  all  the  conditions  of  the  beautiful 
can  be  a  pernicious  work  of  art.”  He  abominates  Realism,  yet 
reserves  for  the  artist  the  privilege  of  extracting  beauty  from 
ugliness  by  his  special  vision  and  imagination.  This  vision  is 
the  dower  of  genius,  which  is  “childhood  recoverable  at  will. 
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Therefore  no  dry  copy  of  Nature  can  be  artistic,  lacking  as  it  will 
be  in  the  imagination  which  alone  gives  an  evocation  of  the  thing 
seen  :  “Memory  is  the  great  criterium;  art  is  a  mnemotechny  of 
the  beautiful  "  (Curiositcs  esthctiqucs,  p.  138).  Yet  the  result  must 
have  force,  the  force  one  feels  in  Eugene  Sue’s  horrific  novels — 
though  not  of  the  same  sort?.  A  true  Eomanticist,  he  confesses 
his  penchant  for  the  gigantic  and  the  exaggerated ;  moderation, 
to  him,  is  never  the  sign  of  a  vigorous  artistic  nature.  So  he 
admires  the  music  of  Wagner,  and  defends  it  at  a  time  when  its 
novelty  still  provokes  hisses  in  Paris  concerts.  He  loves  decora¬ 
tive  art,  the  arabesque  in  ornament  and  the  rococo  in  architecture 
—all  typically  Eomantic  preferences;  he  worships  Delacroix,  and 
is  at  great  pains  to  explain  the  new  Eomantic  method  of  drawing, 
in  which  masses  of  colour  take  the  place  of  the  hard  dry  outline 
of  David  and  Ingres.  Later,  in  the  midst  of  a  generation  of 
realists,  he  has  the  courage  to  declare  :  “Pas  de  grande  peinture 
sans  de  grandes  pensees.”  In  fine,  he  is  a  Eomanticist  who 
insists  upon  clinging  to  the  flag,  hostile  to  the  age  of  science 
wherein  he  finds  himself,  hating  the  materialistic  spirit  which,  to 
him,  presages  the  approaching  end  of  all  things,  and  finding  in 
an  unsympathetic  age  and  a  life  of  rebuffs  only  reasons  to  con¬ 
firm  him  in  the  Catholicism  of  his  childhood,  or  rather  In  a 
Manichman  mysticism  which  assigns  to  the  devil  his  part  in 
creating  the  evils  of  modern  civilisation.  Eebellious  and  defiant, 
he  is  the  first  of  that  line  of  neo-mystics  w'hich  leads  through 
Barbey  d’Aur(^villy  and  Villiers  de  I’lsle  Adam  to  J.  K.  Huysmans 
and  Paul  Verlaine. 

III. 

It  is  this  Catholic  conception  of  the  world  as  evil,  plus  the 
ultra-romantic  notion  that  his  own  time  is  decadent,  which 
explains  Baudelaire  as  a  poet.  From  Petronius  and  Apuleius, 
preferred  by  him  to  the  authors  of  the  Golden  Age,  he  therefore 
takes  his  cue,  in  order  to  write  the  poetic  testament  of  a  civilisa¬ 
tion  which  he  sees  rushing  like  Gadarene  swine  to  an  appointed 
doom.  Poetic  fiction  if  you  will,  the  idea  underlies  the  plan  of 
Les  Fleurs  du  Mai,  which  is  a  diabolistic  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
tfirough  the  Garden  of  Sin,  the  so-called  pleasures  of  this  corrupted 
world.  The  dedication  of  the  book  strikes  the  keynote  in  a  poem 
undoubtedly  inspired  by  his  youthful  experience.  It  presents  the 
Bufferings  of  the  poet — the  sole  idealist  left — misunderstood  and 
despised  from  childhood  by  a  materialism  which  extends  even  to 
his  mother.  Like  Alfred  de  Vigny  in  his  Moise,  Baudelaire  ex¬ 
presses  the  isolation  of  genius ;  but,  like  Gautier,  he  finds  consola¬ 
tion  in  the  attitude  of  a  spectator.  He,  too,  is  one  for  whom  the 
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visible  world  exists — enriched  for  him  by  music  and  odour— aad 
with  it  the  supra-sensual  world  of  dreams.  Typical  of  his 
humour,  of  the  fever-hts  of  attraction  and  repulsion  he  felt  toward 
reality,  is  the  description  recorded  by  Asselineau  of  one  of  Bau¬ 
delaire’s  early  studios.  Over  the  lower  part  of  his  window  the 
poet  had  drawn  a  heavy  curtain,  but  in  that  window,  which 
framed  only  the  sky  with  its  drifting  clouds,  he  had  placed  a 
vivarium  filled  with  curious  reptiles.  That  anecdote  symbolises 
Baudelaire  :  dehumanised  idealism  and  a  fascination  with  the 
grotesque  and  horrible,  love  of  infinite  spaces  (the  sky  is  the  most 
frequent  image  in  his  verse),  and  a  morbid  curiosity  which  con¬ 
stantly  craves  its  stimulant. 

Insatiably  curious,  Baudelaire  reveals  throughout  the  volume 
his  sensitivity  to  the  plastic  arts.  His  training  as  critic  has 
wonderfully  sharpened  his  eye  and  his  power  of  notation.  The 
impressions  gained  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Salons  are  translated 
in  Les  Phares,  marvellous  syntheses  of  the  sensations  he  felt 
before  the  great  masters  of  the  brush,  and  which,  as  Brunetifere 
has  shown,  need  only  the  suppression  of  the  names  to  become 
bits  of  pure  Symbolism.  Life,  too,  he  treats  as  art,  as  a  painter 
might.  He  fashions  his  poems  like  statuettes  of  bronze  or  stone; 
and  his  ideal  of  perfection  is  the  sculptor’s,  as  is  seen  in  the 
sonnet  to  Beauty  : — 

*‘  Je  suis  belle,  6  mortels,  comme  un  reve  de  pierre, 

£t  moQ  sein  ob  cbacun  s'est  meurtri  tour  k  tour, 

Est  fait  pour  inspirer  au  po^te  un  amour 
Eternel  et  muet  ainsi  quc  la  mati^re. 

Je  trone  dans  I’azur  comme  un  sphinx  incompris; 

J’unis  un  coeur  de  ncige  k  la  blancheur  des  cygnes; 

Je  hais  le  mouvcmcnt  qui  deplace  les  lignes, 

Et  jamais  je  ne  pleure  et  jamais  je  nc  ris.” 

This  makes  him,  after  Gautier,  the  earliest  of  the  Parnassian 
poets,  since  his  work  dates  in  part  from  the  ’forties.  Like  the 
masters  of  that  school,  he  lacks  sentiment,  or  rather  his  feeling 
takes  the  form  of  concrete  imagery  ;  has  he  not  confessed  in  L’Art'^ 
liomantique  (p.  338)  that  the  songs  of  Madame  Desbordes-Valmor- 
translate  themselves  for  him  into  the  vision  of  a  romantic  Engli^l 
garden,  an  eighteenth-century  garden,  luxuriant  and  melancholy 
whose  tired  blossoms  only  revive  under  the  spectator’s  involuntai; 
outburst  of  tears? 

In  fact,  le  sentiment  is,  in  his  eyes,  “that  pow'er  to  exprer 
the  delicacy  of  tender  and  melancholy  moods  ”  which  he  finds  m 
Gautier’s  verse.  Certainly  no  one  could  deny  this  power  t 
Baudelaire  also.  Consider  this  sonnet,  Parfum  ExoUque 
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“  Quand,  les  deux  yeux  ferm4s,  en  un  aoir  chaud  d’automne, 

Je  respire  I'odeur  de  ton  sein  chaleureux, 

Je  vois  se  ddrouler  des  rivages  heureux 
Qu’^blouissent  les  feux  d’un  soleil  monotone  : 

Une  lie  paresseuse  oii  la  nature  donne 
Des  arbres  singuliers  et  des  fruits  savoureux; 

Des  hommcs  dont  le  corps  est  mince  et  vigoureux, 

Et  des  femmes  dont  I’ceil  par  sa  franchise  4tonne. 

Guid^  par  ton  odeur  vers  de  charmants  climats, 

Je  vois  un  port  rempli  de  voiles  et  de  mats 
Encor  tout  fatigues  par  la  vague  marine, 

Pendant  que  le  parfum  des  verts  tamariniers, 

Qiii  circule  dans  Pair  et  m’enfle  la  narine. 

Sc  mele  dans  mon  ame  au  chant  des  mariniers.” 

One  must  go  to  Verlaine  to  match  the  charm  of  poems  like  Le 
Jet  d’eati  or  Harmonie  du  Soir ;  Ciel  hrouHU  amd  Chant  d’automne 
are  unmatchable  except  by  stronger  distillations  of  Baudelaire’s 
ennui.  Take  the  much-quoted  Vie  anUrieure,  or,  better  : — 

“  RECtnErUJEMENT. 

"  Sois  sage,  6  ma  Douleur,  et  ticns-toi  plus  tranquille. 

Tu  rdclamais  le  Soir;  il  descend;  le  voici : 

Une  atmosphere  obscure  enveloppe  la  ville, 

Aux  uns  portant  la  paix,  aux  autres  le  souci. 

Pendant  que  des  mortels  la  multitude  vile. 

Sous  le  fouet  du  Plaisir,  ce  bourreau  sans  merci, 

Va  cueillir  des  remords  dans  la  fete  servile, 

Ma  Douleur,  donne-moi  la  main;  viens  par  ici 

Loin  d’eux.  Vois  se  pencher  les  d^funtes  Ahn^es, 

Sur  les  balcons  du  ciel,  en  robes  surann4es; 

Surgir  du  fond  des  eaux  le  Regret  Souriant; 

Le  Soleil  moribond  s’endormir  sous  une  arche, 

Et,  comme  un  long  linceul  tralnant  &  1 ’Orient, 

Entends,  ma  chftre,  entends  la  douce  nuit  qui  marche.” 

It  is  for  such  impressions  that  Baudelaire  is  read.  He  is  the 
first  of  French  poets  to  breathe  into  his  verse — despite  its  sculp¬ 
tural  form — the  vague  yet  magical  atmosphere  we  find  in  the 
English  Bomanticists.  No  other  book  of  French  verse  contains 
such  a  range  of  crystallised  sensations.  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  is  a 
breviary  of  moods,  unfortunately  too  often  gloomy  or  sinister  or 
tragic,  but  always  perfectly  evoked,  and  set  in  lines  that  gleam 
like  bronze  and  ring  like  trumpets — clarion  lines  in  which  he 
rivals  his  master,  Alfred  de  Vigny.  Apparently  objective,  his 
poems  are  written  in  the  life-blood  of  that  heart  which  he  declares 
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himself  doomed  by  fate  to  devour.  He  may  sing  with  imagina. 
tive  sympathy  and  a  power  like  Hugo’s  the  sorrows  of  Les  petitei 
VieiUes,  or  celebrate  the  mystery  and  squalor  of  Paris,  or  the 
charms  of  wine  and  the  horrors  of  debauch ;  despite  the  imper¬ 
sonality,  one  always  feels  the  personal  experience  ;  the  cry  of 
anguished  nerves  is  unmistakable.  He  sings  of  sensual  love  in 
all  its  phases,  painting  in  sombre  processional  the  types  of  women 
who  have  attracted  him,  from  the  too  exotic  Jeanne  Duval  to  the 
spiritual  Madame  Sabatier,  in  whom  for  a  moment  he  realised  a 
higher  passion,  seen  in  the  verses  beginning  “Que  diraa-tn  ce 
snir,  pauvre  fime  solitaire?”  Some  of  these  lyrics  and  portraits 
in  verse  are  exquisite  (c/.  Hymne,  Le  Flamhenu  rivnnt,  A  hwc 
Mendiante  rousse,  Le  beau  Navire) ;  others  are  less  quotable,  for, 
like  the  hero  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  novel  which  so  influenced  him, 
this  poet  of  introspection  finds  in  sense  an  escape  from  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  analysis  and  the  travail  of  comjwsition.  Baudelaire, 
moreover,  considers  life  as  the  double  service  of  art  and  love 
(Le  Ban(;on),  and  woman,  in  whom  his  sensual  egotism  sees 
nothing  but  a  Delilah,  becomes  in  turn  his  goddess  and  his  evil 
genius,  or.  perversely,  goddess  and  demon  at  the  same  time 

“  Jo  t’adore  h  r(5pal  do  la  votito  noottirne, 

O  vase  de  tristosse,  A  grande  tacitnrne, 

Et  t’aime  d’aiitant  plus,  belle,  que  tu  me  fiiis, 

Et  que  tu  me  parais,  omement  de  mes  nuita, 

Plus  ironiquement  accumuler  les  lieues 

Qui  sdparent  mes  bras  des  immensitAs  bleues.” 

Love  of  antithesis,  romantic  antinomianism,  ideality  and  per¬ 
versity — ^the  double  character  of  the  book,  which  claims  for  poetry 
a  whole  side  ofi  human  nature  until  then  deemed  beneath  the 
artist’s  notice,  is  well  enough  indicated  by  the  sub-title  chosen 
for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  volume.  Spleen  et  Id^al.  Then  come 
forty  pages  of  Tahlennx  parisiens  and  five  poems  on  Le 
Fleurs  dii  Mai  with  its  twelve  (restoring  the  three  suppressed!, 
BAvolte  with  three,  and  La  Mart  with  six,  finish  the  book.  It 
is  a  logical  progression  to  a  logical  climax  :  art,  pleasure  and  vice 
are  all  invoked  by  this  restless  spirit  in  his  vain  effort  to  banish 
the  chimmra  Ennui.  There  is  hut  one  poem  which  describes 
directly  his  experience  with  drugs,  but  no  reader  of  Les  Paradis 
Artificiels  can  fail  to  see  how  the  dreams  of  his  hasheesh  heaven 
gave  their  feverish  lustre  to  his  verse. 

Although  he  says  that  hasheesh  only  liberates  in  visions  the 
subconscious  side  of  one’s  own  nature,  giving  to  all  external 
impressions  a  magic  intensity  of  interest,  the  rhapsody  engen¬ 
dered  suggests  images  which  are  evidently  remembered  after¬ 
ward.  Significantly,  in  assuming  a  type  of  subject  in  order  to 
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depict  the  effects,  he  paints  an  idealised  portrait  of  himself :  “  A 
temperament  partly  nervous,  partly  bilious,  cultivated  intellec¬ 
tually,  tender-hearted,  a  sinner  quick  to  remorse  or  regret,  a  lover 
of  metaphysics  and  of  that  ideal  of  virtue  of  which  his  childhood 
had  received  the  stamp,  a  man  of  very  delicate  senses.”  In  the 
reveries  induced  he  remarks  especially  the  splendour  added  to 
colours  and  forms,  the  immense  sharpening  of  all  the  senses. 
He  tells  of  the  confusion  of  sense-impressions  wherein  sounds 
become  colours,  odours  music,  poetised  by  Baudelaire  as 
follows  : — 

“  O  metamorphose  mystique 
De  tous  mes  sens  fondus  en  »inl 
Son  hnleino  fait  la  musiqiie 
Commo  sa  voix  fait  le  parfum!  ” 

He  notes  the  hallucination  of  vision  which  changes  objects  into 
speaking  symbols,  and  one  sees  the  “ correspondances  ”  of  alt 
things  in  allegories  easy  to  read,  used  later  in  his  famous 
sonnet : — 

ConnEsroNDANCES. 

"  La  Nature  est  un  temple  oii  de  vivants  piliers 
Laissent  parfois  sortir  de  confuses  paroles; 

L’homme  y  passe  h  travers  des  forets  de  symboles 
Qui  I’observent  avec  des  regards  familiers. 

Comme  de  longs  4chos  qui  de  loin  se  confondent, 

Dans  line  t^n^breuse  et  profonde  unit4, 

Vaste  comme  la  nuit  et  comme  la  clart^, 

Les  parfums,  les  couleurs  et  les  sons  se  r^pondent.” 

He  remarks  the  power  of  creating  his  visions  : — 

‘‘  Mais  les  t4nfebres  sont  elles-memes  des  toiles 
Ou  vivent,  jaillissant  de  mon  ceil  par  milliers, 

Des  etres  disparus  aux  regards  familiers.” 

The  seer  even  becomes  the  object  of  his  ecstatic  gaze  : — 

”  Je  suis  la  plaie  et  le  couteau! 

Je  suis  le  soufflet  et  la  joue, 

.Te  suis  les  membres  et  la  roue 
Et  la  victime  et  le  bourreaul  ” 

Visions  of  limpid  waters, .of  mirrors,  of  playing  fountains  and  the 
moveless  blue  immensity  of  the  sea  (how  many  poems  use  these 
images!)  furnish  pretexts  for  the  adept’s  reveries;  one  feels  in¬ 
capable  of  all  action  (La  cloche  feUe),  yet  filled  with  will-power; 
time  and  space  grow  into  monstrous  hallucinations  (Le  Vin  des 
Amants,  et  passim),  infinity  and  eternity  are  all  about  one  (these 
figures  recur  constantly  in  the  poems).  -When  memories  act  as 
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stimuli,  remorse  itself  may  become  a  cause  of  self-glorification 
and  pleasure,  for  the  unifying'  spell  of  the  drug  demands  that  this 
contradiction  be  blotted  out  by  casuistry  ;  he  sees  himself  changed 
into  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  become  the  centre  of  a  universe 
created  solely  for  his  enjoyment,  and,  finally,  its  deity.  What  a 
parable  of  Eomantic  egoism !  For  a  parallel  to  this  last  phase 
compare  the  ending  of  U Irrimidiahle  : — 

“  Soulagement  et  gloire  uniques, 

— La  conscience  dans  lo  Mall  ’’ 

And,  as  we  find  traces  of  his  purchased  dreams  in  the  feverish 
realism  of  the  poems,  so,  too,  may  be  discovered  there  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  relapse  into  waking  life,  so  violent  that  the  nature 
he  hates  seems  more  hatefully  ugly  than  ever ;  in'  Rh'e  parkien 
he  describes  the  moment  when  his  dreams  fall  to  ashes,  and  his 
soul  awakes  to  cold  disgust  and  remorse. 

In  narcotics,  in  love,  in  art  itself,  Baudelaire  seeks  only  a 
moment  of  forgetfulness^  *^One  must  ever  be  drunken,”  he  says 
in  a  prose-poem,  “  lest  you  should  be  the  martyred  slaves  of  Time, 
be  ceaselessly  drunken !  With  wine,  poetry,  or  virtue,  as  you 
w'ill.”  But  it  is  regrettable  that  this  Eomanticist  did  not  find 
virtue  sufficiently  rare  to  be  exploited,  save  in  the  life-long  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  mother  seen  in  the  affectionate  letters  lately  given 
to  the  public.  For  wine  and  poetry,  even  reinforced  by  drugs, 
afford  him  no  escape.  As  a  neurasthenic,  too,  he  pays  a  double 
price  ;  nerves  unequal  to  normal  living  are  only  exasperated  by  a 
sensuality  which  fails  to  appease  passion.  His  turning  from 
debauch  to  religion  after  using  conscience  to  season  debauch,  the 
moments  of  spirituality  or  mysticism  in  which  the  sinner  would 
purge  his  soul,  follow  naturally  in  this  complex  artificial  per¬ 
sonality,  this  wastrel  of  the  spirit,  intent,  as  Wilde  phrases  it, 
on  curing  the  soul  by  the  senses,  and  the  senses  by  the  soul.  The 
morality  of  the  theory  is  beneath  comment,  but  the  poetic  results 
were  original  and  pungent  enough  to  attract  a  host  of  readers, 
and  hold  them,  asjhe  poet  aimed  to,  by  a  spell  no  less  than  that 
of  Eugene  Sue.  [What  Poe  did  for  the  short  story,  Baudelaire 
did  for  poetr^ 

Ennui  and  horror,  vain  aspiration  and  remorse  or  revolt — these 
were,  sixty-five  years  ago,  emotions  as  yet  unsung.  Chanted  in  j 
rhythms  one  cannot  forget,  cunningly  woven  into  a  terrific 
symphony,  they  offered  a  music  by  which  the  generation  of  1870, 
in  France,  might  lull  its  humiliation  and  despair.  The  influence 
of  this  book,  so  morbid  yet  so  real — the  sorcery  exerted  by  the 
intense,  sphinx-like  personality  of  its  author — was  therefore 
destined  to  endure  among  those  bom  in  that  decade  of  blight. 
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/  It  continued  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  in  Ver¬ 
laine  and  his  followers — the  Decadent  school,  which  was  one  of 
the  intellectual  reactions  of  France’s  defeat,  and  which  Baudelaire 
served  as  master.J  For  a  generation  and  more  the  young  found 
an  ineluctable  fascination  in  these  haunting  verses,  in  which  a 
poet’s  curiosity  beats  unavailing  wings  against  the  barriers  of 
life,  only  to  cry  at  the  end  : — 

“  0  Mort,  vieux  capiteune,  il  est  temps  1  levons  I’ancrel 
Ce  pays  nous  ennuie,  6  Mort  I  Appareillons  I 
Si  le  ciel  et  la  mer  sont  noirs  comme  de  I’encre, 

Nos  coeurs  que  tu  connais  sont  remplis  de  rayons  I 

Verse-nous  ton  poison  pour  qu’il  nous  r^confortel 
Nous  voulons,  tant  ce  feu  nous  brule  le  cerveau, 

Plonger  au  fond  du  goufire,  Enfer  ou  Ciel,  qu’importe? 

Au  fond  de  I’lnconnu  pour  trouver  du  nouveau!  ’’ 

IV. 

The  example  of  Eve  in  the  Garden  is  too  often  forgotten  by 
those  who  see  in  curiosity  only  the  seed  of  progress.  In  curiosity 
the  Romanticists  did  find  the  secret  of  a  new  beauty but  the 
original  curse  still  lay  upon  these  descendants  of  EVe  :  when 
Hugo  and  Gautier  pushed  the  grotesque  and  the  horrible  to  their 
limits,  when  Baudelaire,  after  Chateaubriand  and  Sainte-Beuve, 
turned  the  edge  of  his  scalpel  against  his  overstrung  sensibility, 
he  only  paid  for  the  excesses  of  two  generations  of  lyrical  egoism.] 
To  reduce  life  to  art,  and  art  to  a  matter  of  sensations  and  moods, 
ijs  to  condemn  oneself  for  ever  to  the  tyranny  of  sense  and  feeling  ^ 
—a  fatality  for  one  less  vigorous  than  Gautier.  Limprisoned  rb 
self  and  chained  there  by  his  own  weakness,  Baudelaire  early 
acquired  a  conception  of  art  and  life  which  never  gave  his  intel¬ 
lect  the  chance  to  win  detachment  and  esqape  into  objective 
activity  as  did  the  phlegmatic  Th^ophile.  >^Baudelaire’s  very 
thought  takes  its  colour  from  his  moods  :  he^is  so  lacking  in  con¬ 
victions  and  in  character  that  he  can  “conceive  how  one  may 
desert  a  cause  in  order  to  test  the  joys  of  fighting  on  the  other 
side.”  ^  A  creature  of  moods,  uncontrolled  by  an  ethical  or  in¬ 
tellectual  norm,  he  made  shipwreck  in  restricting  life  and  art  to 
nerves  all  too  finite  in  resource.  The  curious  thing  is  that  he 
foresaw  the  doom  of  sterility  which  was  to  fall  upon  him,  making 
his  premonition  the  subject  of  L’Ennemi,  published  in  1855  : — 

“  Ma  jeunesse  ne  fut  qu’un  t^n^breux  orage. 

Traverse  et  par  de  brillants  soleils; 

Le  tonnerro  et  la  pluie  ont  fait  un  tel  ravage, 

Qu’il  resto  en  men  jardin  bien  peu  de  fruits  vermeils. 

VOL.  CX.  N.S.  8* 
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Voilii  que  j’ai  touch4  h  Tautomne  des  iddes, 

Et  qu’il  faut  employer  la  pelle  et  les  rateaux 
Pour  rassembler  k  neuf  les  terres  inondt^es, 

Oil  I’eau  creuse  des  trous  grands  comme  des  tombeaux. 

Et  qui  salt  si  les  fleurs  nouvelles  que  je  reve 
Trouveront  dans  ce  sol  lav4  comme  uue  gr^ve 
Le  mystique  aliment  qui  ferait  leur  vigueur? 

- ()  douleurl  6  douleurl  Lo  Temps  mange  la  vie, 

Et  I’ubscur  Ennemi  qui  nous  ronge  le  coeur 
Du  sang  que  nous  perdons  croit  et  se  fortifiol  ” 

This  certainly  seems  sincere.  But  we  may  leave  ^aside  all  the 
poems  of  the  first  edition  as  possibly  influenced  here  and  there 
by  Gautier  or  by  desire  to  ixjse,  and  find  in  those  added  later 
proof  that  the  poet’s  imitation  or  pose  had  become  reality.  What¬ 
ever  be  said  of  the  original  Fleurs  du  Mai,  here  the  note  of 
sincerity  is  unmistakable,  even  without  the  confirmation  of  the 
diary.  By  1859  he  confesses  that  “le  Printemps  adorable  a  perdu 
son  CKleur,”  in  the  signficant  lyric,  Le  Gout  du  Neaat;  his  nerves 
have  lost  their  freshness  of  response ;  now  he  must  have  stronger 
stimuli;  and  within  the  year  the  horrible  Danse  Macabre  k 
followed  by  Le  Sqiielette  lahourcur,  throbbing  with  an  intensity 
of  morbid  realism  which  grazes  the  insane.  “Les  charraes  de 
rhorreur  n’enivrent  que  les  forts,”  he  cries  in  the  former,  but 
this  is  the  casuistry  of  the  drug-adept.  By  18G2  the  sun  of 
romance  has  set  for  him,  as  for  the  literary  school  he  admires 
{Le  Coucher  du  Soldi  Romantique)  : — 
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“  Mais  je  poursuis  en  vain  le  Dieu  qui  se  retire; 

L’irr4sistible  Nuit  4tablit  son  empire, 

Noire,  humide,  funeste,  et  pleine  de  frissons. 

Une  odeur  de  tombeau  dans  les  t^nfebres  nage, 

Et  mon  pied  peureux  froisse,  au  bord  du  mar^cage, 

Des  crapauds  impr4vus  et  de  froids  limaejons.” 

From  1862  also  dates  Le  Gouffre,  confirmed  by  his  diary  : — 

“  J’ai  j)eur  du  sommeil  comme  on  a  peur  d’un  grand  trou.  .  .  . 

Et  mon  esprit,  toujours  de  vertige  hant4, 

Jalouse  du  n^ant  1 ’insensibility.” 

At  the  same  time  he  writes  in  his  journal,  Mon  occur  mis  a  nu: 
“I  have  cultivated  my  hysteria  with  joy  and  terror.  Now,  I 
always  have  vertigo,  and  to-day,  January  23rd,  1862,  I  felt  a 
strange  warning,  I  felt  pass  over  me  a  gust  from  the  wing  of 
imbecility.” 

Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  contain  their  own  antidote.  But  these 
private  notebooks  of  the  poet  enforce  the  lesson.  The  final  pages 
contain  little  else  than  his  pangs  of  conscience,  his  resolutions 
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to  work,  the  self-reproaches  of  a  genius  and  a  character  paralysed 
bvthe  clutches  of  his  chimoora.  “To  set  oneself  immediately  to 
writing,”  he  says;  “I  reason  too  much.  Immediate  work,  even 
poor,  is  worth  more  than  dreams.”  The  religious  note  is  fre¬ 
quent :  “My  humiliations  have  been  mercies  of  God.  Is  my 
egotistical  phase  at  an  end?”  He  even  puts  down  his  prayers, 
for  "he  who  prays  is  like  a  captain  who  posts  his  sentinels.  He 
can  sleep.” 

Not  intended  for  the  public,  as  evidenced  by  their  inchoate 
form  and  their  extremely  personal  revelations,  the  diaries  show 
the  bitter  fruit  of  his  experience  with  a  sincerity  which  supports 
the  testimony  of  the  poems.  No  one  can  envy  Baudelaire  the 
“irresistible  disgust,”  ^  crown  of  his  long  pilgrimage  down  the 
spiral  of  vice,  to  the  Inferno  which,  a  new  Dante  of  the  Perverse, 
he  discovered  in  the  abysses  of  his  own  heart.  Contemplating 
his  tomb  in  Paris,  where,  carved  in  stone,  he  lies  beneath  the 
sinister  brooding  gaze  of  a  marble  demon,  one  cannot  think  with¬ 
out  a  shudder  of  his  long  agony,  of  the  hospital  bed  on  which  for 
nearly  two  years  he  dumbly  awaited  death,  a  spirit  chained  to  a 
living  corpse,  a  larva  longing  for  the  timeless  world  of  shades. 

Lewis  Piaget  Shanks. 


(1)  Madrigal  frist". 


THE  ANATOLIAN  WAK. 


In  the  course  of  several  articles  published  in  this  Eeview  since 
February,  1920,^  I  have  endeavoured  to  examine  various  aspects 
of  the  Eastern  question,  and  in  particular  discuss  some  of  the 
complications  which  were  and  are  bound  up  with  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  peace  in  the  districts  which  used  to  form  part  of 
Turkey.  Since  the  appearance  of  those  articles  the  attitude  of 
the  Great  Powers  towards  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  the  renewed 
fighting  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  the  position  existing 
in  Anatolia  have  changed  the"  general  situation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  require  further  discussion — discussion  in  the  course  of  which 
I  shall  endeavour  not  only  to  review  some  of  the  events  which 
have  already  taken  place,  but  also  a  few  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  future. 

Although  it  proved  abortive  so  far  as  securing  peace  be  con 
cerned,  the  London  Conference,  held  in  February  and  March, 
and  therefore  after  my  last  article  on  this  subject  had  gone  to 
press,  was  most  important  because  of  its  attitude  towards,  and 
bearing  upon,  the  Nationalist  movement,  and  because  it  brough: 
out  the  directions  in  which  the  Supreme  Council  was  then  pre¬ 
pared  to  modify  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  So  far  as  the  first  ol 
these  questions  be  concerned,  although  the  Government  of 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  was  never  officially  recognised,  the  iwlk. 
of  the  London  Conference  clearly  proved  that  it  took  into  accou" 
the  existence  of  Angora.  Thus,  whereas  objection  was  at  fir- 
made  to  the  presence  of  an  independent  deputation  from  Asi 
Minor,  and  whereas  throughout  the  meetings  the  Constantinopf 
and  the  Angora  representatives  were  received  nominally  as  a 
single  party,  it  soon  became  well  known  to  all  concerned  th  * 
the  Nationalists,  led  by  Bekir  Sami  Bey,  entirely  dominated,  a 
far  as  the  Turks  were  concerned,  and  that  the  proposals 
and  the  answers  given  were  addressed  to,  and  drawn  up  by, 
them  and  not  their  fellow-countrymen  from  Constantinople. 

With  regard  to  the  proposals  made  for  the  modification  of  t! 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  the  first  suggestion  of  the  Supreme  Conri. 
was  communicated  to  the  Turks  and  'Greeks  on  February  2  Itb 
Briefly  speaking,  it  took  the  form  of  a  question  as  to  whetli- 
those  parties  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  decision  of  the  Powi 

(1)  “The  Turkish  Tangle,”  February,  1920;  “The  Turkish  Treaty,”  .4p 
1920;  “The  Turkish  Treaty,”  July,  1920;  “Constantinople  after  the  War, 
March,  1921. 

(2)  For  the  text  see  The  Times,  February  26th,  1921. 
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come  to  as  a  result  of  an  inquiry  made  by  an  International 
Commission  into  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  populations 
of  Thrace  and  Smyrna,  and  whether,  if  so,  they  would  be  ready 
loyally  to  accept  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Treaty.  Such  a 
suggestion  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in  that  it  seems  difficult 
*  to  see  how  a  Commission  could  have  secured  better  statistics  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  populations  than  those  which  already  exist , 
unless  indeed  the  areas  in  question  were  to  have  been  occupied 


V’ai, 


bv  Allied  troops  and  sufficient  time  allowed  for  the  repatriation 
of  the  numberless  inhabitants  who  have  been  driven  out  of  their 
homes  during  recent  years.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  difficulties  which  would  have  beset  a  Commission, 
its  further  investigations  upon  the  ground  and  its  report  would 
have  formed  the  occasion,  if  not  the  actual  reason,  for  the 
settlement  of  a  question  which  seems  almost  insoluble.  The 
proposal,  however,  came  to  nothing,  for  whilst  Bekir  Sami  Bey, 
who  voiced  the  interests  of  Turkey  as  a  whole,  agreed  to  the 
suggested  inquiry  and  announced  that  “the  Grand  National 
Assembly,”  was  ready,  under  certain  conditions,  to  accept  the 
nther  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  the  Greeks,  after  the  matter  had 
been  nlaced  before  the  Hellenic  Chamber,  declared  categorically 
that  they  were  unable  to  consent  to  such  a  solution. 

At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  above-mentioned  replies, 
earlv  in  March,  the  Turks  seemed  to  have  scored  a  diplomatic 
point,  for,  although  they  made  a  reservation  to  the  effect  that 
the  other  clauses  of  the  Treaty  “must  be  adapted  to  conditions 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  a  free  and  independent  Turkey,” 
they  came  nearer  to  an  acceptance  of  the  Allied  terms  than  did 
the  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  especially  as  the  Hellenic  repre¬ 
sentatives  declared  themselves  ready  to  transmit  “any  equitable 
i  rooosals”  to  Athens,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Conference 
i-vided  to  make  a  further  attempt  to  secure  peace  upon  another 
'nsis.  for  such  a  reservation  as  that  given  above  undoubtedly 
ndicated  a  Turkish  intention  to  procrastinate.  On  March  12th, 
herofore,  a  new  plan^  was  presented  to  the  Turks  and  to  the 
Ireeks.  This  plan  seems  to  have  been  framed  in  an  entirely 
ifferent  atmosphere  from  that  drawn  up  a  fortnight  earlier,  for, 
in  place  of  confining  the  suggested  modifications  in  the  Treaty 
practically  to  the  territorial  clauses  affecting  Thrace  and  Smyrna, 
t  included  proposals  quito  as  important  to  the  Great  Powers 
5  to  Greece.  Thus,  ignoring  the  provisions  suggested  as  to 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  which  are  not  relevant  here,  and  to 
■frition  only  one  or  two  of  the  new  conditions,  the  size  of  the 
i<^railitarised  zone  bordering  upon  the  Straits  was  to  be  oon- 

(1)  For  the  fuJl  text  see  The  Times,  March  14th,  1921. 
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siderably  decreased  and  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Straits  Com¬ 
mission  was  to  be  conceded  to  Turkey,  substantial  financial 
concessions  were  to  be  made  to  that  country,  and  an  increase  in 
her  military  forces  was  to  be  conceded.  From  the  territorial  and 
political  standpoints,  very  far-reaching  advantages  were  to  be 
secured  by  Turkey  at  Smyrna. 

My  readers  may  perhaps  be  aware  that  I  always  was,  and  still 
am,  opposed  to  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  this  because  I  think 
that  its  terms  are  unjust  and  ill-advised.  This  said,  however,  H 
must  be  markedly  apparent  to  anybody  who  has  followed  the 
recent  development  of  events  in  the  Near  East  that  the  far- 
reaching  revision  or  redrafting  of  such  a  document  by  the  Powers 
was,  or  would  be,  almost  as  difficult  and  unreasonable  as  its 
original  production.  This  is  the  case  since,  once  the  Greeks  had 
been  permitted  to  land  in  Asia  Minor  and  still  more  to  make 
heavy  sacrifices  for  the  pacification  or  the  conquest  of  large 
parts  of  that  country,  it  is  only  human,  even  if  it  he  not  wise, 
that  they  should  resent  the  suggestions  of,  and  refuse  willingly 
to  make,  territorial  concessions  in  an  area  which  they  have  been 
led  to  hope  w’ould  be  theirs.  Consequently,  even  if  the  Allied 
programme  of  March  12th  left  Eastern  Thrace  in  the  hands  of 
Greece  and  therefore  failed  to  gratify  the  Nationalists  in  this 
important  direction,  all  true  friends  of  Turkey  must  deplore  the 
fact  that  she  failed  to  seize  the  opportunity,  which  is  very  un¬ 
likely  to  recur,  immediately  to  accept  proposals  wdiich  went  a 
long  way  towards  the  satisfaction  of  Turkish  amour  propre  and 
w’hich  did  a  good  deal  to  modify  the  arrangement  made  for  the 
allocation  of  Smyrna  in  the  Treaty.  Whilst,  therefore,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  both  the  Turkish  and  the  Greek  Delegations  left 
London  without  giving  any  formal  answers  to  the  second  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  on  a  sort  of  understanding 
that  these  answers  would  be  delivered  in  a  month,  the  Turks, 
by  entering  an  immediate  protest,  certainly  alienated  some  of 
the  sympathy  created  and  augmented  by  the  moderation  of  their 
earlier  conduct  at  the  Conference.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Greeks,  wffiose  prestige  had  distinctly  fallen  in  the  course  of  the 
initial  stages  of  the  negotiations,  and  as  a  result  of  their  failure 
to  accept  an  international  inquiry,  scored  a  distinct  point,  for, 
in  spite  of  the  weighty  disappointment  which  it  entailed,  there 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  they  wmuld  finally  have  accepted 
the  compromise  in  question. 

During  the  interval  which  has  intervened  between  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Conference  and  the  present  day  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  define  exactly  what  has  happened  or  to  allocate  blame 
for  those  happenings.  The  Turkish  point  of  view',  which 
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appears  to  be  technically  correct,  is  that  when  the  Allied  terms  were 
still  under  consideration  and  within  the  available  period  for  such 
consideration,  the  Greeks  mobilised  and  subsequently  attacked. 
The  Greeks  on  their  side  argue,  and  this  with  a  great  deal  of 
practical  legitimacy,  that  the  Nationalists  were  determined  to 
refuse  the  suggested  compromise,  or  at  least  to  prevaricate  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  therefore  they  could  not  afford  to  wait 
and  to  allow  their  enemies  to  effect  a  concentration  in  Western 
.Asia  Minor — a  concentration  which  would  have  been  particularly 
dangerous,  considering  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Turkish 
agreement  of  March  11th  was  obviously  destined  to  liberate  a 
considerable  Ottoman  force  from  the  Cilician  front.  From  the 
wider  international  standpoint,  it  is  suggested  that,  whilst  Great 
Britain  has  known  of,  and  encouraged,  the  Greek  advance,  France 
and  Italy  have  supported  Turkey  in  her  attitude  of  persistence. 
However  this  may  be,  and  whoever  may  be  responsible,  the  fact 
remains  that  on  March  23rd,  and  therefore  within  eleven  days 
of  the  submission  of  the  final  terms  by  the  London  Conference, 
the  Greeks  inaugurated  a  new  campaign  upon  a  broad  front. 
They  took  Afiun-Karahissar,  tbe  junction  of  tbe  Baghdad  and 
the  Bmyrna-Cassaba  lines,  and  they  also  occupied  a  part  of  the 
former  railway  just  to  the  north  of  Fishishehr.  The  Turkish 
resistance  in  and  near  that  town,  which  is  most  important  as 
the  meeting-place  of  the  main  'Ba-ghdad  line  with  its  branch 
to  Angora,  however,  proved  much  more  determined  than  at 
.Afiun-Karahissar,  and,  after  fighting  which  lasted  about  a  fort¬ 
night,  the  Greeks  were  compelled  to  withdraw  along  their  whole 
front  practically  to  the  line  occupied  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
spring  campaign.  But  whilst  the  Hellenic  Army  then  met  with 
a  considerable  setback,  which  necessitated  its  retirement  in  order 
to  gain  time  to  bring  up  reinforcements  and  artillery,  these 
operations  resulted  in  a  material  damagfe  to  the  Baghdad  line 
just  to  the  south-east  of  Afiun-Karahissar — a  damage  which 
certainly  interfered  with  the  use  of  that  line  by  the  Nationalists. 
Moreover,  that  the  Greeks  always  retained  the  practical  initia¬ 
tive,  and  that  the  Turks  suffered  heavy  losses,  appears  now  to  be 
shown  by  fhe  facts  that  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  never  took 
serious  advantage  of  his  success  and  that,  when  the  time  came, 
the  Hellenic  Army  was  once  more  in  a  position  to  assume  the 
offensive. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  (.\ugust  12th)  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe  bViefly  what  has  taken  place  since  the  renewal  of  the 
fighting  on  July  11th.  So  far  as  the  actual  campaign  be  con¬ 
cerned,  it  would  seem  that,  in  recapturing  Afiun-Karahissar  and 
in  taking  Eshishehr,  the  Greeks  have  really  won  a  victory  of 
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far-reaching  military  importance.  The  occupation  of  these 
places,  which  are  separated  by  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  puts  them  in  possession  of  an  important  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Baghdad  Kailway  and  gives  them  the  use  of  that 
section  for  lateral  communications — an  advantage  heretofore 
possessed  by  the  Turks.  Moreover,  although  the  exact  position 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ismid  is  somewhat  obscure,  all  imme¬ 
diate  danger  of  a  Nationalist  advance  upon  Constantinople  is 
at  an  end.  Again,  whilst  the  communiques  issued  by  the 
respective  combatants  are  naturally  exaggerated,  no  doubt  rests 
in  my  mind  that  the  Ottoman  Army  has  suffered  a  very  material 
defeat,  that  its  losses  have  been  very  heavy,  especially  in  guns, 
and  that,  presuming  reorganisation  be  possible,  for  the^moment 
at  least  the  forces  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  have  become 
seriously  disorganised  and  demoralised.  Once  more,  even  if  the 
Turk  is  always  a  better  fighter  with  his  back  to  the  wall  than 
at  any  other  time,  the  loss  of  two  centres  so  important  as  Afiun- 
Karahissar  and  Eshishehr,  and  the  presence  of  the  Greek  Army 
in  the  heart  of  Anatolia,  must  have  a  widespread  moral  and 
political  effect  upon  a  movement  in  which  up  to  now  success 
has  certainly  been  a  material  diplomatic  and  military  factor. 

Ignoring  altogether  the  careful  preparations  which  must  have 
been  made  by  the  Hellenic  staff  and  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
Army,  I  attribute  the  recent  development  of  events  in  Anatolia 
to  two  principal  reasons.  So  far  as  the  Hellenic  side  be  con¬ 
cerned,  whether  we  like  to  admit  it  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Greek  success  or  the  Turkish  defeat  constitutes  a  sort 
of  final  stage  in  the  victory  of  the  King.  The  Royalists  made 
use  of  the  continued  mobilisation  at  the  election  of  November 
last,  but  that  this  was  only  a  party  cry  and  that  the  troops  were 
and  are  ready  to  continue  under  arms  in  order  to  realise  a 
national  ideal,  which  is  represented  as  much,  or  more,  in  the 
person  of  Constantine  than  in  that  of  Veniselos,  is  now  proved. 
In  spite,  too,  of  the  necessity  for  calling  large  numbers  of  men 
to  tjie  Colours,  these  calls  have  been  answered  more  willingly 
and  in  greater  strength  than  would,  I  think,  have  been  the  case 
had  M.  Veniselos  been  in  power.  Again,  whilst  adequate  pre¬ 
paration  is  always  the  principal  factor,  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  the  somewhat  postponed  arrival  of  the  King  in 
Asia  Minor  more  or  less  coincided  with  the  change  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  position  there.  These  things,  coupled  with  the  prestige 
and  popularity  of  the  sovereign,  won  in  the  Balkan  Wars,  and 
increased  by  his  enforced  departure  from  Athens  in  June,  1917, 
and  with  the  Greek  legend  that  when  a  Constantine  has  married 
a  Sophia  the  Byzantine  Empire  will  be  re-established,  are  un- 
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doubtedly  in  part  responsible  for  a  Hellenic  success  which  seemed 
almost  unthinkable  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

But  if  the  recent  trend  of  events  is  thereby  partially  explained, 
those  events  must  surely  also  be  due  to  something  which  has 
occurred  in  the  Turkish  lines — something  which  is  still  far  from 
clear.  We  all  know,  although  the  principles  of  Bolshevism  can 
never  be  really  applicable  to  a  Moslem  people,  and  although  the 
larger  interests  of  Turkey  and  of  Russia  are  still  opposed,  that 
the  Nationalists  have  been  compelled  to  turn  to  Moscow  for 
support  which  could  not  be  secured  elsewhere.  That  support 
has  been  furnished,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  reliable  in¬ 
formation  is  forthcoming  concerning  the  nature  of  the  policy  by 
which  it  has  been  accompanied.  Here  three  things  seem  possible. 
Firstly,  the  Bolsheviks,  desirous  of  favouring  any  cause  or  people 
who  are  putting  up  a  fight  against  their  Western  enemies  (in 
this  case  the  Greeks),  may  have  instructed  their  local  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Angora  to  further  anything  which  would  facilitate 
this  object.  Secondly,  the  Soviet  Government,  acting  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  usual  principles  of  effecting  disorder  everywhere, 
have  perhaps  worked  secretly  for  the  destruction  of  a  Turkish 
regime,  which,  were  it  to  be  really  successful,  would  become 
more  and  more  dangerous  to  Russia  and  to  the  expansion  of 
Communism.  And,  thirdly,  what  seems  most  possible  of  all, 
the  Bolshevists,  conceivably  divided  among  themselves,  may  have 
sent  two  classes  of  agents  to  Anatolia,  the  one  to  work  for  the 
success  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  and  the  other  for  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  order  and  discipline  among  all  classes.  If  this  be  so,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  endeavours  of  the  second-mentioned  con¬ 
tingent  have  been  at  least  partially  successful,  and  that  the 
Turks,  not  realising  what  was  happening,  have  in  fact  been  out¬ 
manoeuvred  by  their  supposed  friends  and  by  tbe  skill  of 
manipulators  who  doubtless  understand  the  situation.  I  suggest 
this  without  laying  claim  to  any  special  information,  and  only 
because  it  is  in  this  way  alone  that  I  can  account  for  a  series 
of  events  which  seem  to  indicate  that  counsels  of  folly  have  out¬ 
weighed  those  of  wisdom  and  that  demoralisation  preceded 
military  defeat. 

Having  briefly  considered  the  events  leading  up  to  recent 
developments  in  Asia  Minor,  and  also  certain  local  aspects  of 
these  developments  themselves,  it  now  only  remains  to  discuss 
some  of  the  larger  and  broader  features  of  the  present  situation 
and  to  suggest  what  may  be  its  possible  outcome.  Whilst  I 
have  already  implied  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  really 
victorious  during  the  last  month,  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
should  be  expected  now  to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  for,  what- 
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ever  may  be  the  state  of  the  Turkish  Army,  the  Nationalists  can 
certainly  maintain  a  resistance,  at  any  rate  by  means  of  puerilla 
warfare,  for  an  almost  unlimited  time.  Moreover,  those  who 
know  the  country  must  realise  that,  as  the  battle  area  passes 
further  and  further  into  the  interior,  so  will  the  campaifjn 
become  correspondingly  more  arduous,  and  that,  whereas  the 
Turkish  communications  become  daily  shorter,  those  of  Greece 
are  growing  longer  and  more  difficult.  Again,  if  it  be  true  to 
say  that  lack  of  money  seldom  governs  the  question  of  peace 
or  war,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  financial  burden  of  the 
present  hostilities  to  Turkey  is  much  less  than  to  Greece,  and 
that  the  latter  country  cannot  afford  indefinitely  to  prolong  the 
present  war  or  even  the  military  occupation  of  Western  Anatolia 
without  reducing  herself  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  The  Greeks 
may  be  still  more  successful  in  their  offensive  and  push  back 
the  Kemalists  to  Konia  and  Angora  or  beyond.  'But,  even  then, 
unless  the  Bolsheviks  create  utter  chaos,  the  Turks  can  withdraw 
towards  the  East  and  keep  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  terror 
by  means  of  armed  bands,  w’hich  the  invaders  will  be  unable 
to  quell,  owing  to  their  greatly  extended  frontier  and  lines  of 
communication.  This  will  mean  additional  min  to  the  country, 
massacres  which  have  already  begun,  reprisals,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  Greeks  be  unable  to  make  progress  suffi¬ 
cient  to  be  felt  throughout  Anatolia,  the  Kemalists  will  maintain, 
or  even  exaggerate,  their  demands.  In  short,  all  that  can  he 
said  is  that,  in  whatever  light  it  be  regarded,  no  solution  of  the 
problem  is  in  sight,  and  that,  whilst  international  pressure  in 
favour  of  the  acceptance  of  intervention  might  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  Greece,  this  would  not  be  fair,  considering  the  fact 
that  a  corresponding  course  is  not  fea»sible  in  the  case  of  Turkey. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  and  when  the  war  has  once 
more  developed  into  a  campaign  upon  a  large  scale,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Supreme  Council,  assembled  in  Paris,  had  no 
alternative  other  than  to  proclaim  the  neutrality  of  the  Allies, 
to  define  the  terms  of  that  neutrality,  and  to  declare  itself 
against  mediation  at  the  present  juncture.  Such  an  attitude  was 
necessary  of  adoption  because,  whereas  the  Powers  had  sanc¬ 
tioned  modifications  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  Greece  and  Turkey, 
in  taking  the  field  with  the  objects  of  endeavouring  respectively 
to  maintain  and  to  destroy  that  document,  have  done  so  on  their 
own  responsibility  and  in  a  manner  which  compels  the  Allies 
to  remain  spectators  of  these  endeavours.  A  definition  of,  and, 
at  least  so  far  as  this  country  be  concerned,  a  change  in.  the 
form  of  neutrality  were  also  desirable,  for  the  previously  existing 
British  embargo  upon  the  export  of  war  material  certainly  in- 
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flicted  a  hardship  upon  Greece,  and  was  in  distinct  opposition 
to  the  principles  practised  in  regard  to  arms  and  munitions 
purchased  by  the  Allies  in  America  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  war.  And  then,  as  Lord  Curzon  said  at  the  same  meeting, 
that  is,  on  August  10th,  mediation  has  already  been  offered  and 
rejected,  and  therefore  no  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  the 
repetition  of  such  an  offer  under  existing  circumstances.  Thus, 
now  that  a  decision  has  been  sought  by  force  of  arms,  it  would 
hardly  be  legitimate,  and  it  w’ould  certainly  be  unwise,  for  the 
.Mlies  again  to  interfere  until  they  have  been  invited  to  do  so 
by  both  belligerents  or  until  one  or  other  is  placed  in  a  position 
in  which  terms  of  almost  any  kind  would  be  more  acceptable 
than  the  continuation  of  a  state  of  war. 

Although  the  Near  East  is  an  area  in  which  the  unexpected 
generally  occurs,  no  such  article  as  this  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  brief  reference  to  a  possible  basis  for  ultimate  mediation 
and  to  the  kind  of  terms  by  which  the  present  war  may  be 
terminated.  In  this  connection  I  think  that  tw^o  conditions 
should  be  excluded.  Firstly,  to  w’hatever  degree  one  may  be 
critical  of  the  post-w'ar  distribution  of  what  was  formerly  Turkey 
in  Europe,  it  appears  to  me  impracticable  that  there  can  be 
any  immediate  change  in  the  status  of  Eastern  Thrace.  Such 
a  change  would  not  only  be  resisted  by  Greece,  but  it  would 
also  be  opposed  by  Boumania  and  by  Jugo-Slavia  on  account  of 
its  probable  bearing  upon  the  stability  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly. 
And,  secondly,  however  unsatisfactory  the  maintenance  of  the 
Turks  at  Constantinople  may  be  considered  by  some  people,  this 
is  in  fact  the  least  objectionable  settlement  of  a  very  complicated 
problem,  and  as  such  it  must  not  be  upset  either  by  handing 
over  that  city  to  Greece  or  by  appointing  her  a  sort  of  mandatory 
for  the  protection  of  the  freedom  of  the  Straits.  This  said, 
much  as  I  have  been  opposed  to  Hellenic  expansion  into  Asia 
Minor — ^an  expansion  as  dangerous  to  Greece  as  to  Turkey — 
I  recognise  that  a  definite  and  far-reaching  victory  by  the  former 
country  would  of  necessity  change  the  position  and  entitle  her 
to  advantages  which  otherwise  might  not  have  been  hers.  Hence, 
whilst  I  still  feel  that  in  any  eventuality  King  Constantine 
would  be  well  advised  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  strict  moderation 
upon  territorial  questions,  it  is  obvious  that  this  ruler  would  lay 
claim  to  the  maintenance  of  many  of  the  principles  of  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres,  if  not  to  the  very  letter  of  that  document  itself.  For 
example,  w^hatever  might  be  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between 
Ottoman  and  Greek  territory,  adequate  safeguards  would  surely 
be  demanded  for  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  Christians.  In 
addition,  even  if  the  Greeks  were  prepared,  some  months  ago. 
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to  consent  to  an  augmentation  in  the  strength  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Turkey,  such  consent  would  hardly  again  be  forthcoming, 
considering  what  has  since  taken  place.  And,  lastly,  although 
it  seems  difficult  to  see  from  what  quarter  compensation  can 
be  anticipated,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  Greece  should  endeavour 
to  save  herself  from  the  necessity  of  bearing  the  military  expense 
of  operations  for  which  she  disclaims  all  responsibility— opera¬ 
tions  which  she  contends  have  been  carried  out  largely  in  the 
interests  of  the  Allies  as  a  whole. 

The  above  remarks  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  present 
situation  is  complicated  in  the  extreme  and  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  forecast,  still  less  to  suggest,  what  will  or  should  be 
its  solution.  On  the  one  side  there  are  diverse  world  interests 
which  mitigate  against  Allied  unity,  and  on  the  other  there  are 
Balkan  rivalries,  enmities  and  hatreds  which  react  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  those  concerned.  All  that  can  be  said,  therefore, 
is  that  there  will  be  no  successful  mediation  until  there  is  inter¬ 
national  and  national  accord  upon  the  matter,  and  that,  whereas 
such  mediation  ought  not  to  be  proffered  before  the  Turks  have 
liberated  all  the  Allied  prisoners  now  in  their  hands,  it  should 
not  be  withheld  or  influenced  in  any  way  as  the  result  of  the 
former  policy  or  of  the  return  of  King  Constantine,  who  is  now 
the  de  jure  and  de  facto  ruler  of  Greece.  Locally  speaking,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  will  do  well  to  re¬ 
member  that,  in  any  event,  they  must  remain  neighbours,  and 
that,  whatever  be  the  position  of  their  common  frontiers,  each 
party  must  inevitably  leave  a  number  of  its  co-nationals  to 
maintain  their  domicile  in  alien  territory.  Consequently,  even 
now  the  peace  of  Anatolia  and  of  the  surrounding  countries 
dictates  the  necessity  for  a  display  of  moderation,  conciliation 
and  indulgence  by  the  Great  Powers  and  by  the  belligerents- a 
display  of  which  virtues  is  more  important  to-day  than  heretofore. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 
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All  old  Venetian  history  is  one  long  cinema  of  cloaked  tragedies, 
masked  tribunals,  midnight  daggers,  and  the  flotsam  of  corpses. 
But  I  wonder  whether  the  romances  were  truly  much  worse  than 
average  Venetian  life  during  the  great  war.  The  new  atmosphere 
was  certainly  thick  with  spies  and  plots,  while  fulminating  fires 
rained  down  incessantly  from  the  sky.  The  damage  was 
miraculously  slight,  as  the  Patriarch  told  us  in  the  finest  sermon 
I  ever  heard,  attributing  the  glory  to  our  Lady  of  the  Kedentore, 
who  also  stayed  a  plague  in  the  Middle  Ages.  More  victims,  it 
seems,  were  claimed  by  dark  lagoons  than  hostile  shells,  and  few 
of  the  famous  monuments  or  fanes  have  suffered  serious  harm. 

But  industry  and  commerce  went  instantly  to  pieces  at  the  first 
whisper  of  war.  All  traffic  was  paralysed,  docks  were  deserted, 
no  more  steamers  came  to  espouse  the  lagoons.  Venice  had  been 
living  mainly  on  tourists  and  small  industries — lace,  glass,  mosaics, 
fanciful  furniture,  all  the  lusts  of  our  eyes.  The  gentlest,  kindest 
people  on  earth,  with  their  soft  dialect,  which  has  inspired  litera¬ 
ture,  and  their  serenading  ways,  which  have  inspired  poetry  and 
art,  suddenly  found  themselves  in  the  van  of  Armageddon. 
Courage  there  was  in  plenty,  but  starvation  stared  in  the  face. 
Hotels  became  barracks,  lace-makers  started  to  knit  comforters, 
small  industrials  emigrated  to  Tuscany.  A  new  plague  called  for 
a  new  intervention  of  our  Lady  of  the  Kedeemer. 

But  Venetians  hold  traditions  of  an  Imperial  Eepublic,  all  that 
serenest  Tory-Democracy.  None  fainted  or  faltered.  Theirs  but 
to  wait  and  see.  They  heard  of  Caporetto,  and  almost  saw  bloody 
Croatians  battering  at  their  gates,  with  an  Austrian  exequatur 
for  executions.  And  now  that  Italy  has  won  her  war,  the  triumph 
of  civilisation  brings  a  share  in  the  hideous  problems  of  recon¬ 
struction.  Refugees  have  returned  and  work  with  negroid  zeal 
and  mediaeval  skill.  Back  at  Murano  Island  are  all  the  masters 
of  ancient  craft,  people  who  begin  their  apprenticeship  at  six 
years  of  age,  people  with  countless  ancestors  in  the  Golden  Book 
of  venerable  guilds,  forging  glass  as  great,  natural,  traditional 
artists,  and  finding  Americans  with  sacks  of  dollars  waiting  to 
give  their  firm  orders  months — yea,  years — ahead.  The  manager  of 
a  bead  factory  told  me  he  had  recently  sent  off  a  thousand 'letters 
refusing  orders,  and  I  hear  of  firms  selling  off  cellarsful  of  old 
unfashionable  glass,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  melted 
down  to  make  medicine-bottles.  Sweden,  France,  and  Brazil  are 
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also  buying  ahead,  but  England  holds  strangely  aloof,  in  spite  of 
a  tempting  exchange. 

Last  April  our  sovereign  fetched  100  lire  instead  of  the  normal 
25,  and  I  am  amazed  by  the  bargains  I  see  on  every  hand. 
Wonderful  old  lace,  doubtless  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  is  to  be 
had  in  large  quantities  at  very  low  prices  in  our  currency— old 
lace  bound  to  rise  in  value  like  old  wines  :  all  manner  of  beautiful 
and  fantastic  designs,  recalling  mediaeval  tapestries  or  stained 
glass ;  ecclesiastical  vestments  tit  for  cardinals  or  museums ;  veils 
for  the  nuptials  of  queens ;  damasks,  fans,  table-centres,  set  pieces 
beyond  compare.  Then  there  is  an  abundance  of  artistic  leather 
work,  richly  and  exquisitely  stamped  in  gold,  that  might  have 
come  straight  out  of  the  Grimani  breviary,  all  at  a  third  or  a 
quarter  of  Bond  IStreet  prices.  Bead-bags  of  the  most  fashionable 
tints  and  shapes,  as  light  as  butterflies  and  exquisite  as  pearls,  are 
almost  given  away  ;  gloves,  imperishable,  washable,  dainty,  always 
an  Italian  specialty,  offer  pre-war  value  almost  at  pre-war  prices. 
Artistic  furniture  in  these  days  of  furniture  famine;  ornaments 
for  Italian  gardens,  such  as  John  Evelyn  loved,  mosaics  of  every 
kind,  from  housemaids’  brooches  to  facades  for  cathedrals, 
painted  velvets  that  I  want  to  frame  for  my  castle  in  Spain : 
there  is  no  end  to  the  temptations  for  such  as  wish  to  lay  up 
treasure  on  earth. 

But  I  think  I  rejoice  most  in  the  toys,  remembering  the  old 
monopoly  of  Nuremberg.  I  admit  that  German  toys  were  very 
cheap  and  sufficiently  quaint  to  amuse  children,  but  they  lacked 
the  artistic  qualities  which  are  important  at  an  impressionable 
age,  and  Venice  is  finding  a  golden  opportunity  to  snatch  the  toy- 
market  of  the  world.  Dolls  in  shop-windows  seem  almost  alive, 
and  unite  grace,  symphonies  of  raiment,  a  spirit  of  mischief  with 
the  whimsicality  which  seemed  peculiar  to  Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land.  In  a  factory  I  was  invited  to  dash  chubby  babes  upon  the 
concrete  pavement,  and  verily  they  proved  unbreakable.  There 
were  also  papier-mdchd  animals  varied  enough  to  stock  a  Zoo, 
and  so  real  that  the  camels  enjoy  prime  popularity  in  Egypt. 
Every  kindergarten  needs  them,  and  they  would  fill  any  nursery 
with  joy. 

Best  of  all,  perhaps,  are  the  marionettes,  worked  with  wires, 
and  Punch  and  Judy  puppets  that  perform  wonders  on  out¬ 
stretched  hands.  Marionettes,  I  maintain,  were  originally  an 
English  inspiration  of  the  good  old  times,  and  they  have  been 
too  long  neglected  at  home.  I  have  seen  them  act  more  con¬ 
vincingly  than  most  mummers,  dance  ballets,  perform  on  the 
tight-rope,  give  pantomimes  and  melodramas  in  most  of  the  big 
towns  of  Italy.  But  small  versions  of  them,  costing  a  few  shillings 
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the  dozen,  find  their  way  into  almost  every  family,  and  the 
children  never  tire  of  making  them  play  their  parts.  They  are 
made  by  a  real  artist,  who  has  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  their 
creation,  and  their  variety  is  only  surpassed  by  their  ingenuity. 
First,  of  course,  come  the  Venetian  masks,  which  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  history  of  the  Kepublic,  at  whose  secret  tri¬ 
bunals  councillors  presided  in  dominoes,  and  with  the  masquerades 
of  her  famous  carnivals.  Every  Italian  town  has  a  traditional 
type,  familiar  to  every  child  :  Bauta,  the  official  mask  of  Venice, 
and  Pantaloon,  her  honest  merchant;  Harlequin  of  Bergamo,  the 
greedy  liar,  who  espoused  Columbine ;  Pulcinella  of  Naples,  the 
progenitor  of  Punch ;  Brighella,  the  bad  boy  of  Ferrara.  Then 
there  are  characters  of  everyday  life  :  monks,  cooks,  mothers-in- 
law,  policemen,  long-haired  painters,  dandies  with  eye-glasses, 
fat  profiteers ;  the  once-upon-a-time  folk  :  fairies,  ogres,  wizards, 
alchemists,  and  giants.  I  am  promised  a  Lloyd  George  and  a 
Peter  Pan  for  the  English  market.  Little  stages  are  sold  with 
changes  of  scene,  wings,  curtain,  all  complete  and  certainly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  precocity  of  Italian  imagination. 

There  are  factories  for  toys  and  other  small  industries,  but 
they  are  largely  served  by  home-workers,  and  many  families  ply 
their  arts  and  crafts  without  capital  or  organisation.  Schemes 
are  afloat  for  concentrating  them  on  the  Giudecca  Island,  and 
most  are  agreed  that  new  times  have  imposed  new  needs,  which 
include  technical  and  administrative  organisation,  a  concerted 
choice  of  better  markets  and  fresh  fields  of  action,  a  new  spirit 
of  collaboration,  a  better  system  of  credit.  But  it  will  be  difficult 
to  persuade  a  conservative  people  to  change  residence,  a  people 
that  regards  a  parish  patriotically  and  defends  parochial  traditions 
and  customs  as  though  a  parish  were  a  nation.  Venice  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  reassert  herself,  but  our  hasty  democrats,  who  flatter 
themselves  that  they  won  the  war,  have  yet  to  realise  that  God 
and  kings  and  inexorable  destinies  have  a  playful  way  with  the 
best-laid  plans  of  mice.  Venice  will  assuredly  reassert  herself  and 
rule  Adriatic  waves  as  she  did  of  yore,  but  patience  remains  a 
virtue.  This  the  wise  directors  of  Venetian  ambition  realise. 
They  stimulate  a  turmoil  of  tunnels  and  new  ports  and  garden 
cities,  out  of  which  grand  changes  may  eventually  emerge,  but 
they  direct  their  shrewdest  energies  to  practical  progress,  uniting 
idealism  with  economic  realism.  Money  is  all  too  scarce,  but 
credit  is  good  where  all  are  full  of  zeal,  and  judicious  loans  from 
banks  or  corporations  have  helped  many  lame,  well-bred  dogs  over 
ugly  stiles. 

Take  the  fishing  industry.  None  can  call  it  small  in  a  penin¬ 
sula  of  such  infinite  coasts  and  secular  seafaring  traditions.  But 
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there  axe  murmurs  in  Venice  about  Government  neglect  of  a  craft 
that  is  the  historic  backbone  of  Italy,  as  it  is  of  England,  who 
derived  and  still  shares  the  sporting  instincts,  the  sailor  manners 
the  marine  civilisation,  the  insular  and  peninsular  traditions  of 
Italy.  From  the  days  of  Attila  to  those  of  Francis  Joseph 
fisheries  have  saved  Italy  from  hunger,  and  the  fishers  are  proving, 
now  that  they  possess  grit  enough  to  dispense  with  State  help, 
that  Bolshevism  can  find  no  foothold  in  salt  waters.  Government 
departments  have  appointed  commissions,  and  printed  circulars 
and  consulted  experts,  and  wrestled  with  red  tape  without 
depriving  a  single  fish  of  the  fullest  freedom  of  the  seas.  Italy 
is  still  restricted  to  nets  and  smacks  that  have  remained  unaltered 
since  the  days  of  Pelasgians  and  Phoenicians.  Other  producers 
all  over  the  world  have  multiplied  strikes  at  a  time  when 
every  instant  of  labour  was  essential  to  the  common  weal.  Mean¬ 
while,  despite  every  discouragement,  Venetian  fishers  have  per¬ 
severed  in  their  labours  with  self-sacrifice  and  unremitting  activity, 
formed  themselves  into  co-operative  societies,  taught  themselves 
to  preserve  transport,  and  scientifically  increase  their  draughts 
with  only  themselves  to  thank.  The  sea-folk  of  Venice  are,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  typical  of  her  citizens,  and  their  patriotic  pluck 
is  of  happy  augury  for  the  future  of  their  race. 

They  have  manifested  this  pluck  conspicuously  in  their  main¬ 
tenance  of  small  industries  against  every  obstacle,  and  it  is  well 
for  them  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  their  work.  Besides 
the  artistic  productions  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  characteristic 
crafts  in  650  out  of  the  800  communes  of  Venetia,  distributed 
among  4,000  firms  as  well  as  isolated  families,  affording  employ¬ 
ment  to  more  than  80,000  workers,  and  representing  a  capital 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  lire.  Such  crafts  include  wickerwork, 
cordwaining,  jam-making,  the  preservation  of  meat  and  fruit  and 
vegetables,  wood-turning  and  carving  in  the  mountain  districtr; 
and  all  their  products  appeal  specially  for  export  at  a  time  when 
exports  are  essential  to  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  disastrous  exchange.  The  difficulty  is  that 
small  industrials  are  backward  in  organisation  at  a  time  when  the 
very  pickpockets  have  their  trade  union ;  they  have  no  organs  in 
the  Press,  no  noisy  deputies  to  plead  their  cause ;  indeed,  they 
have  more  enemies  than  friends,  for  bigger  capitalists  resent  the 
dissemination  of  capital  and  socialists  deprecate  all  freedom  of 
labour. 

Yet  there  should  be  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  the 
utmost  diffusion  of  capital  and  labour  at  this  crisis  in  the  world’s 
markets,  and  we  must  open  our  eyes  very  wide  at  the  news  of 
7,000  unemployed  in  Venice  when  tens  of  thousands  are  needed 
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for  carrying  out  all  the  great  schemes  of  reconstruction  on  which 
Venice  has  set  her  heart.  It  is  not  as  though  incentives  were 
lacking,  with  high  wages  offering  to  mitigate  high  prices.  Hand¬ 
workers — and  what  workers ! — earn  what  they  will.  A  boy  of 
fourteen,  for  instance,  receives  as  much  as  25  lire  a  day  in  a  bead- 
factory.  Head-workers  earn  what  they  can  and  are  driven  to 
wretched  strikes,  which  sometimes  lead  to  petty  bloodshed  and 
always  exasperate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  Postal  officials,  for 
instance,  are  charming  individuals'  lightning-conductors  of  corre¬ 
spondence,  yet  half-starved  at  present  prices,  penned  in  unclean 
palaces,  an  easy  prey  to  all  the  heresies  of  Socialism.  With  the  - 
best  will  in  the  world,  they  cannot  guarantee  the  delivery  of  a 
parcel  to  England  within  three  months,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  commerce  is  in  the  article  of  death,  dying  when,  if  ever,  it 
should  be  galvanised  into  feverish  life.  A  clever  journalist,  who 
has  all  European  politics  at  his  fingers’  ends,  knows  languages, 
understands  his  sorry  trade,  tells  me  he  can  never  make  more 
than  fifteen  lire  a  day,  say,  three  and  sixpence,  half  the  wage  of 
a  carpenter,  and  on  that  he  proposes  to  marry  next  week,  after  a 
Biblical  courtship  of  seven  lean  years. 

There  is  no  Bolshevism  yet  in  Italy,  but  there  is  very  natural 
unrest,  sometimes  approaching  perilously  to  a  nervous  breakdown. 

In  Venice  the  other  day  a  soldier  was  shot  in  prison  for  gross 
breach  of  discipline.  The  Labour  Party  at  once  proclaimed  a 
general  strike  in  protest,  the  whole  civic  life  was  subdued,  officers 
were  cast  into  canals,  and  I  saw  sentry-boxes  burnt  in  the  Square 
of  Saint  Mark.  Machine-guns  had  to  be  dragged  forth  and  there 
was  a  score  of  casualties. 

Such  effervescence,  however,  is  sporadic,  and  there  is  every 
hope  of  reconstruction  when  patience  returns.  Throughout  Italy 
the  great  chance  lies  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  which  is  in¬ 
spiring  the  masses  to  take  (more  or  less)  peaceful  possession  of 
the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange.  Profit- 
sharing  schemes  have  always  failed  in  England  through  the 
advocacy  of  dusty  professors  and  the  hostility  of  interested 
Socialists.  In  Italy  they  have  transfigured  Bolshevik  instincts 
into  the  oddest,  most  seriously  democratic  Toryism.  There  has 
sometimes  been  violence.  VVorkmen  have  taken  over  factories, 
labourers  appropriated  estates,  but  only  with  the  intention  to 
assume  co-ownership  and  defend  new  rights  with  most  conserva¬ 
tive  tenacity.  The  idea  is  to  respect  the  expropriated  with 
generosity  and  assume  the  deposit  of  all  their  traditions  :  new 
proletariat  may  become  old  aristocracy  writ  large.  Such  a 
peaceful  revolution  may  strangle  the  spirit  of  revolt  for 
centuries. 
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In  smiling,  once  somnolent  Venice,  the  spirit  of  revolt  is  super- 
seded  by  a  sense  of  awakening.  Hooligan  outbursts  find  no  echo 
in  the  real  workers  of  any  class.  Foreign  mistrust,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  fantastic  fluctuations  of  the  exchange,  is  met  by  grim 
determination  to  set  noses  nearer  to  the  grindstone. 

A  wonderful  asset  in  the  struggle  for  reconstruction  has  been 
found  in  the  Institute  of  Labour,  organised  by  the  shrewdest 
citizens  with  unflagging  patriotism.  It  has  taken  up  the  cudgels 
for  demobilised  soldiers,  whose  grants  were  unduly  delayed,  pro¬ 
viding  capital  for  their  industry  on  the  security  of  their  State 
policies  and  individual  character.  It  has  established  new  guilds 
and  assisted  old  ones,  financed  small  firms  and  given  subventions 
to  others  at  times  of  stress;  founded  manual,  commercial,  and 
industrial  schools ;  issued  a  newspaper ;  opened  exhibitions ;  insti¬ 
tuted  a  sacred  communion  between  the  healthiest  factors  of 
capital  and  labour. 

The  traditions  of  Venice  are  glorious  and  at  the  same  time 
Oriental.  Byzantine  dreams  threaten  to  overshadow  Venetian 
art  and  industry.  But  a  careful  modernism  is  adapting  itself  to 
the  charm  of  old  times.  I  remember  how,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
there  was  an  outcry  against  the  arrival  of  penny  steamers  on  the 
Grand  Canal.  Now  there  are  motor-boats  everywhere,  flecking 
dark  waters  with  surges  of  foam  and  horrid  waves,  but  palaces 
are  not  shaken  to  their  foundations,  nor  are  gondoliers  cursing  in 
the  back-wash.  Indeed,  there  is  talk  of  motor-gondolas,  for 
gondoliers,  like  every  other  patriotic  Venetian,  are  realising  that 
Venice  must  move  a  little  faster  with  these  troublesome  times, 
shake  off  a  little  of  the  Oriental  lethargy  which  she  caught  in  her 
Oriental  conquests.  Besides,  a  great  historic  city  cannot  submit 
to  remain  a  Swiss  or  water  carnival  for  loungers  with  red  guide¬ 
books  and  blue  glasses.  The  dreariest  foreigner  will  always  be 
welcome  to  gape  at  Venetian  glories  and  welcomed  with  right 
Venetian  grace,  but  Venice  cannot  afford  to  leave  her  revenues 
at  the  mercy  of  hostile  rumours  of  war,  or  strikes,  or  cholera,  or 
smells,  or  mosquitoes. 

Armageddon  caught  Venice  at  a  crisis  in  her  evolution,  wrestling 
to  re-solve  the  most  serious  problems  of  her  long  life,  and  now'  that 
the  period  of  asphyxiation  is  past,  she  is  recovering  perhaps  more 
briskly  than  any  other  corner  of  the  globe.  Beturned  refugees 
are  now  at  full  steam  with  all  energies  intensified  by  privations 
and  alarms.  They  have  felt  the  stronger  pulse  of  more  fervent 
provinces  without  losing  their  genial  qualities,  and  they  are  fired 
to  expand  their  appreciation  of  new  needs  imposed  by  new  times, 
technical  and  administrative  organisation,  the  choice  of  better 
markets,  a  new  spirit  of  collaboration.  Bold  transformations  can 
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now  supplant  a  pernicious  quietism.  Industrial  Venice  need  not 
impair  Venice  as  Queen  of  arts  and  fancies. 

The  last  lingering  disaffection  of  Italy  towards  Britain  is  our 
hesitation  to  supply  coal  when  coal  is  all  too  short  at  home.  But 
Italy  is  perhaps  the  richest  proprietor  of  “  white  coal  ”  in  the 
world.  White  coal  means  the  immense  reserve  of  water-power 
and  fluvial  communications  wtiich  can  enable  the  country  to  dis¬ 
pense  largely  with  combustibles.  What  boots  it  to  lament  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Watts  and  all  his  cumbrous,  smoky  infelicities  of 
travel,  prime  glory  of  dreary  nove-cento,  if  men  can  revert  to 
Nature  with  full  Roman  genius  and  harness  Nature’s  forces  so 
that  river-gods  supersede  steam-demons,  canals  cut  out  rail-tracks, 
even  land-locked  Milan  blossoms  into  a  sea-port?  Senator  Mar¬ 
coni  subdued  the  spirits  of  the  air  to  serve  our  most  distant 
whispers,  and  his  countrymen  are  completing  the  conquest  of 
barbarians  by  a  new  triple  alliance  with  the  Jinn  of  land  and 
water. 

Which  of  us  who  visited  Venice  half  a  century  ago  can  ever 
dispel  from  his  mind  the  w’onders  of  arrival,  those  sensations  which 
the  very  Venetians  have  been  driven  to  envy?  Even  before  that 
bewitching  plunge  from  hot  dusty  trains  into  the  cool  silence  of 
lullaby  lagoons,  there  was  the  unique  joy  of  approach.  As  one 
began  to  nimble  away  from  the  mainland  one  espied  not  only 
the  mystic,  beckoning  illumination  of  the  Serenissima,  as  she 
hugged  herself  in  a  golden  vesture  that  danced  in  the  clutches  of 
her  sea-spouse,  but  also  a  strange  threshold  effect  of  sentinel 
marshes  and  mudbanks,  amphibious  stretches  of  vegetation  ever 
ready  to  take  cover  at  the  first  whisper  of  approaching  tides. 
Coot  and  wild  duck  were  on  guard,  challenging  intruders,  sus¬ 
picious  also  of  Venetian  sportsmen,  who  crept  out  at  dawn  on 
prehistoric  sandolos,  rowing  upright  with  two  oars,  stalking  the 
seas,  finding  refuge  against  storms  in  straw  huts  or  brick  barns 
near  the  old  Roman  road,  where  civilisation  fled  from  Attila  to 
hospitable  lagoons. 

To-day  a  new  spirit  of  fancy  is  abroad.  Coot  and  wild  duck 
have  been  scared  away  by  the  rumble  of  machinery,  sea-flowers 
and  land-weeds  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  battle  of  hostile 
elements,  the  Roman  road  has  been  buried  in  gravel  and  con¬ 
signed  to  eternal  rest  beneath  a  cenotaph  of  railway  sleepers. 
Dredgers  and  Decauvilles,  cranes  and  clanking  chains  and  screech¬ 
ing  engines,  all  the  restless,  feverish  heralds  of  new  Venice,  roar 
their  ruthless  dirge  for  the  passing  of  the  old. 

Old  Venice  has  been  compared  to  a  queen’s  boudoir,  packed 
and  littered  wdth  daintiest  gew^gaws,  a  hopeless  habitation  for  all 
the  big  rough  workers  called  in  by  the  spirit  of  progress.  She 
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was  too  small  as  well  as  too  beautiful  to  house  them,  and  with  ' 
the  best  will  in  the  world  they  smashed  priceless  treasures  at 
every  turn.  She  entertained  them  as  long  as  she  could,  con- 
tenting  herself  with  a  sigh  when  they  upset  lace-like  palaces 
trampled  down  mediaeval  gardens,  supplanted  Carpaccio  bridges 
wdth  utilitarian  iron ;  murmuring  perhaps  that  new  lamps  give 
better  light,  hut  lose  the- magic  of  the  old.  Then  she  awoke  and 
flung  open  her  windows,  calling  for  more  air.  The  honest  louts 
must  go,  but  they  were  needed  for  the  perpetuation  of  her  glories, 
so  she  found  them  fine  open  spaces  outside  and  bade  them  make 
themselves  at  home.  That  is  to  say,  on  July  23rd,  1917,  heedless 
of  all  the  tumults  of  continents,  the  Municipality  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  rich  local  company  for  the  foundation  of  the  new 
industrial  port  of  Venice. 

Caporetto  came  to  Venice  like  the  earthquakes  to  Messina  and 
Lisbon,  calling  a  sudden  halt  to  brightest  hopes,  hut  the  resiliency 
of  Venice  is  unique  ;  and  soon  the  work  of  this  new  port  will  be  in 
full  swing  once  more.  The  transit  port,  connected  with  the  new 
commercial  port  at  Mestre  on  the  immediate  mainland,  is  at 
Alberoni  (Malamocco),  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  Lido,  that  outer 
sandbank  where  Byron  rode  and  generations  have  bathed  and 
Huns  have  built  hotels.  Alberoni  port  will  allow  vessels  to  dis¬ 
charge  into  lighters  for  the  service  of  the  river  and  canal  com¬ 
munications  which  are  marrying  Venice  to  Lombardy  and 
Western  Europe.  The  prime  point  is  that  ships  will  be  spared 
the  need  of  penetrating  into  the  port  of  Venice.  It  will 

be  easier  for  Venice  to  export  goods ;  unloading  will  be  quicker 
and  cheaper.  To  use  a  clumsy  summary,  Alheroni  will  be  a 
fluvial  maritime  advance-port,  feeding  that  of  Malghera, 
where  the  new  Venice  will  arise,  the  modern  industrial  and 
commercial  city,  aloof  enough  to  disturb  no  poet  or 
lover,  busy  and  active  enough  to  command  the  trade  of  the 
Levant.  History  repeats  herself  inexorably,  generating  good  from 
evil,  progress  from  disaster.  The  old  Huns  created  the  old  Venice 
by  driving  coast-dwellers  to  build  a  city  of  refuge  in  the  lagoons ; 
now  the  new  Huns  have  frightened  Venetians  into  creating  a 
new  city  in  the  sea.  And  now  behold  her  engineers  digging  out 
new  canals,  laying  foundations  of  freshly  excavated  mud,  building 
docks  and  wharves  with  patient  skill.  The  physiognomy  of  the 
new  metropolis  can  already  be  discerned,  and  in  five  years,  if  all 
goes  well,  it  should  be  complete,  doubling  the  size  of  old  Venice 
and  covering  an  area  of  ten  million  square  metres.  The  indus¬ 
trial  quarter,  covering  1,200,000  square  metres,  has  already  been 
rented  by  public  companies  for  shipbuilding  and  various  factories ; 
and  the  urban  quarter,  which  will  house  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
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tion  depending  on  the  port  on  an  area  of  1,600,000  square  metres, 
is  being  mapped  out  on  garden  city  lines  with  three  and  a-half 
miles  of  roads  and  streets.  The  original  idea  was  to  apply  60,000 
workmen  to  the  task,  but  funds  have  so  far  been  found  for  only 
1,200,  and  there  seems  a  likelihood  of  delay.  Venice,  however, 
has  usually  contrived  to  realise  her  dreams.  And  those  dreams  of 
commercial  imperialism  promise  her  a  flourishing  place  in  the  sun. 
Mestre  is  being  annexed  to  Venice  as  Brooklyn  was  to  New  York. 
Alberoni,  the  extreme  point  of  Lido  Island,  will  be  her  water- 
gate,  while  the  Lido,  connected  with  Venice  by  a  tunnel,  will 
form  the  eastern  tentacle  of  the  great  octopus,  lurking  to  capture 
the  trade  of  Eastern  waters. 

One  point  has  wisely  been  emphasised  by  Venetian  imperialists  : 
Venice  cherishes  no  rivalry  against  her  sister-ports  of  Trieste  and 
Fiume  d’ltalia.  They  constitute  three  distinct  elements  in  one 
system  of  communications  connecting  the  Adriatic  with  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe,  and  each  of  them  is  destined  to  serve  dis¬ 
tinct  objectives  which  integrate  and  complete  one  another.  Venice 
is  indicated  for  the  traffic  of  old  Venetia,  much  of  Lombardy,  the 
Trentino,  parts  of  Switzerland  viA  Arlberg,  and  (since  the  Verona- 
Munich  line  is  in  Italian  hands  up  to  the  watershed  on  the 
Brenner  Pass)  of  all  Tyrol  and  Bavaria.  New  railways  are  also 
contemplated  to  shorten  the  journey  to  Innsbruck  and  make  com¬ 
petition  possible  with  the  ports  of  the  North  Sea.  Trieste  is 
railhead  for  Julian  Venetia  and  (through  the  passes  of  Pontebba, 
Tolmino,  and  San  Pietro)  for  Styria,  Carinthia,  Bohemia,  and 
parts  of  old  Austria.  Fiume  will  serve  Croatia,  Slovakia,  and 
Hungary  by  way  of  Lubiana  (Laibach).  Trieste  now  ranks  next 
to  Genoa  among  Italian  ports,  and  is  likely  to  retain  her  position 
even  after  the  expansion  of  Venice,  especially  as  railway,  com¬ 
munications,  already  good,  are  to  be  extended  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  port,  and  are  assisted  by  marvellous  natural  condi¬ 
tions.  Her  tonnage  in  1913  amounted  to  5^  millions,  of  which 
4}  millions  were  Austrian,  600,000  British,  and  376,000  Italian. 
The  tonnage  of  Venice  in  1912  was  2,250,000,  of  which  850,000 
were  Austrian  and  600,000  Italian,  her  exports  being  chiefly  cereals. 
Fiume  had  a  tonnage  of  2,800,000  in  1913  (45  per  cent.  Hun¬ 
garian,  29  per  cent.  Austrian,  7  per  cent.  Italian).  Her  port  is 
full  of  powerful,  modern  works,  and  primTiily  interests  old  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Italy,  then  Britain  in  a  less  degree,  Jugo-Slavia 
scarcely  at  all.  She  needs  a  greqt  development  of  railway  com¬ 
munications  to  unite  her  with  Trieste,  Dalmatia,  Camiola,  and 
Hungary ;  fluvial  development  with  the  Save  and  Danube ;  and 
an  agreement  with  neighbours  about  railway  rates.  Some  think 
that  she  should  be  made-  a  free  port  in  order  to  facilitate  and 
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expand  a  zone  of  influence  in  a  variety  of  States.  In  any  case,  the 
three  ports,  belonging  as  they  do  to  one  sole  dynamic  system  of 
traffic,  must,  in  the  interests  of  their  hinterlands,  belong  to  one 
single  State  in  order  to  assure  the  regulation  and  co-ordination  of 
their  service. 

All  three  ports — Venice  probably  most  of  all — are  looking  to 
Britain  for  financial  and  moral  support  at  a  crisis  in  their  history. 
Before  the  war  Venice  was  becoming  more  and  more  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  Austro-G erman  commerce,  degenerating  from  a 
tributary  into  a  vassal  or  a  protectorate.  Big  businesses,  shops, 
hotels,  banks,  agencies,  w^ere  to  a  great  extent  in  German  hands. 
Notices  were  put  up  in  Italian  and  German  more  often  than  in 
Italian  and  English.  German  tourists  lorded  it  in  every  public 
resort.  The  war  provided  a  healthy  purge,  but  I  now  detect 
symptoms  of  a  return  of  the  old  complaint.  Seeking  rooms  in  a 
big  hotel  the  other  day,  I  w'as  greeted  by  a  sleek  manager  and 
secretary,  who  spoke  perfect  Italian,  and  it  was  only  later  tlia?I 
found  they  were  Viennese.  I  saw  an  odd  little  man  in  my 
restaurant  mixing  aniline  dyes  in  tumblers  after  lunch.  He 
annoyed  a  lady,  had  his  nose  pulled,  and  merely  smiled  when  he 
was  called  a  cow^ard.  So  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
came  from  Leipzig.  Until  July,  however,  I  heard  very  little 
German  spoken  in  the  streets,  though  I  was  told  at  the  Questura 
that  they  had  come  in  hordes.  They  slink  about  with  humble 
mien,  though  by  no  means  with  contrite  hearts.  Then, 
after  a  short  absence,  I  found  them  everywhere,  pushing, 
jostling,  shouting,  domineering,  quite  in  the  old  ueher- 
alles  way.  And,  unless  the  friends  of  Italy  awaken  to 
the  urgency  of  the  opportunity,  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Venice  may  slip  back  into  German  hands.  In  spite  of  mur¬ 
murs  of  new  poor,  there  remains  plenty  of  British  capital  seeking 
profitable  investment,  and  in  Venice  it  may  combine  patriotic 
gratitude  wdth  every  confidence  in  the  future  of  a  great  port,  whose 
geographical  position,  native  enterprise,  and  imperial  traditions 
afford  every  warranty  for  a  rich  and  glorious  future. 

Herbert  Vivian. 
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Like  tiie  gate  of  Janus,  the  theatres  were  kept  open  all  through 
the  war,  and  peace  now  seems  to  have  closed  many  of  them. 
But  audiences  are  no  doubt  temporarily  affected  by  the  world¬ 
wide  atmosphere  of  unrest.  Unable,  therefore,  to  concentrate 
their  minds  on  the  argument,  they  desert  the  playhouse  for  the 
palace  of  variety  that  changes  not  and  makes  no  demand  on  the 
intelligence. 

To  keep  en  rapport  with  the  actor  and  be  sure  of  missing  no 
point  in  the  play,  a  sustained  mental  effort  is  necessary  .on  the 
part  of  the  spectator.  The  audience  to-day  is  not  so  much  out 
of  sympathy  as  out  of  touch  with  the  players,  being  too  listless 
or  too  preoccupied  to  take  up  those  impalpable  waves  of  mag¬ 
netism  that  start  on  the  stage  and  gather  force  from  the  recep¬ 
tive  attitude  of  the  “house.”  Playgoers,  however,  no  longer 
appear  to  feel  the  contact  of  elbow’s  that  gives  a  subtle  electric 
thrill,  but  respond  only  to  the  stimulus  of  what  may  be  called 
“direct  action.”  And  it  is  just  in  this  sixth  sense  that  the 
theatre  should  excel  the  picture-house,  where  the  individual 
admiration  may  be  as  great,  but  there  is  far  less  collective 
enthusiasm. 

The  film  star  cannot  be  encouraged  by  applause  to  higher 
efforts;  and,  the  actual  person  being  absent,  much  of  the  so-prized 
“personality  ”  is  lost.  But  the  playgoer  has  a  larger  share  in 
the  performance  than  he  imagines,  and  his  influence  on  the 
players  is  all-important.  Exactly  what  happens  when  they  have 
a  “good  house”  is  hard  to  estimate.  It  may  indeed  be  a  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  fifth  dimension,  combining  time,  space  and  motion, 
but  it  is  certainly  the  principal  factor  of  their  success.  And  signs 
are  not  wanting  that  the  public  will  resume  its  subconscious 
activity  in  the  playhouse  after  a  season  of  passive  entertainment 
elsewhere. 

The  present  vogue  of  the  inconsecutive  is  satisfied  by  revue, 
which  tends  less  and  less  to  reflect  contemporary  events — apart 
from  its  “stop-press”  allusions.  Here,  of  course,  there  is  much 
to  please  the  eye  and  little  to  offend  the  ear.  Drink  remains  a 
fountain  of  mirth  that  apparently  never  goes  dry.  The  red-nosed 
comedian  may  be  a  back  number,  but  knock-about  business, 
“slap-stick  ”  fun  and  cross-talk  humour  still  attract.  At  a  pic¬ 
turesque  but  uninspired  performance  of  The  Tempest  the  other 
•Jay,  during  the  serious  fooling  and  foolish  seriousness,  languor 
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stole  over  the  house.  But  the  audience  immediately  sat  up  again 
when  love-making  or  pageantry,  song  or  dance  was  toward.  And 
one  was  tempted  irreverently  to  think  that  if  Shakespeare,  who 
did  not  disdain  w’ord-play  and  who  loved  the  topical  hit,  had  once 
discovered  how  fatal  plot  may  prove  to  interest  and  how  unfunny 
comic  relief  often  is,  he  must  inevitably  have  discovered  revue 
unless,  of  course,  it  had  already  been  killed  by  the  costly  masque. 

At  this  moment  the  so-called  super-production  looks  as  if  it 
would  eat  its  own  children.  Incomparably  the  best,  as  well  as 
the  most  successful,  of  these  prodigies  is  Chu  Chin  Chow.  Carried 
to  the  clouds  by  the  magic  of  Mr.  Frederic  Norton’s  music  and 
the  exotic  charm  of  its  pictorial  setting,  it  was  a  triumph  of  ex¬ 
pert  stage-direction.  But  the  Frankenstein  who  creates  such  mon¬ 
sters  in  America  has  made  them  on  an  ever-increasing  scale  of 
splendour  that  must  eventually  beggar  even  Midas.  For  the  price 
of  everything  in  the  theatre  has  soared  sky-high,  while  that  of 
admission  to  it  has,  for  the  most  part,  stood  still.  Yet  the  public 
is  taught  to  want  more  for  its  money  every  day,  so  that  one  of 
these  colossal  shows  must  draw  absolutely  full  houses  for  six 
months  before  the  impresario  gets  a  penny.  And  if  it  fails  to 
“play  to  capacity”  so  long,  his  losses  will  easily  run  into  five 
figures. 

A  pleasing  form  of  spectacle  has  been  the  Christmas  panto¬ 
mime  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  hardy  annual  will  always  survive 
the  growing  cost  of  labour  and  material.  The  artist  who  plans 
the  productions  at  Drury  Lane  has  become  his  owm  most  formid¬ 
able  rival,  as  he  is  practically  forced  to  make  each  more  mag¬ 
nificent  than  the  last.  Their  success  is,  beyond  question,  great, 
but  the  margin  of  profit  must,  nevertheless,  be  small.  For  the 
simple,  old-world  fairy-tale  gives  place  nowadays  to  glorified 
musical  comedy,  or  transcendental  revue.  So  that,  even  if  the 
children  have  got  out  of  the  habit  of  taking  their  parents,  the 
grown-ups  can  go  “on  their  own,”  since  most  of  the  fun  is  to 
their  address.  Thus  one  misses  the  ripple  of  laughter  that  used, 
like  Dick  Whittington’s  cat,  to  run  round  the  dress-circle,  when 
it  was  filled  with  jolly  little  people.  For  it  called  up  memories 
of  the  agile  Fred  Yokes,  the  humorous  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls,  and 
that  comical  stentor  Herbert  Campbell.  Nor  without  a  pang 
does  one  note  the  passing  of  the  Principal  Boy — a  superlatively 
beautiful  figure,  almost  essential  to  these  dazzling  realms  o' 
travesty.  But  it  is  hard  to  bring  back  the  delight  of  other  days. 
The  sacred  lamp  of  burlesque,  relit  at  the  Gaiety,  soon  flickered 
out,  being  over-filled  with  oil  at  a  time  when,  unluckily,  fne! 
economy  was  indicated. 

A  healthful  symptom  is  the  present  obvious  popularity  of  melo- 
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drama,  since  a  revival  of  interest  in  theatrical  art  must  begin  in 
its  most  violent  manifestations.  The  strong  story,  taken  at  break¬ 
neck  speed  that  gives  no  time  for  reflection,  seldom  fails  to  grip. 
Here,  as  at  a  horse  show,  it  is  pace  and  action  that  tell,  at  any 
rate  with  the  groundlings.  It  must,  of  course,  be  played  in  the 
free-and-easy  modern  style,  without  mouthing  the  heroics  or 
attitudinising,  more  weight  being  given  to  things  done  than  spoken 
about.  For  your  true  melodramatist  is  a  man  of  a  word  and  a 
blow,  with  the  accent  on  the  blow',  as  he  can  count  on  that  for 
a  striking  effect.  Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier  is  facile  princeps  in 
this  genre,  as  he  not  only  can  put  up  a  good  fight,  but  can  also 
be  deadly  without  being  deliberate. 

If  the  problem  play  has  been  somewhat  neglected  of  late,  it 
may  be  because  our  serious  playwrights  are  inclined  to  take 
themselves  a  trifle  too  seriously.  Whenever  they  forget,  for  a 
moment,  that  they  are  the  high  priests  of  some  occult  art,  their 
work  is  taken  more  seriously  by  the  public.  With  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Sir  James  Barrie’s  Mary  Rose  and  Mr.  John  Drink- 
water's  Abraham  Lincoln,  nothing  of  any  permanent  value  has 
been  seen  in  the  theatre  here  since  the  war.  But  in  The  Skin 
Game  Mr.  John  Galsworthy  came  near  to  writing  another  play 
that  should  hold  the  stage.  Taking  the  old  subject  of  the  “new 
man,”  and  discarding  the  rules  that  Joubert  calls  difficult  and 
useless,  he  boldly  mixes  heavy  tragedy  with  light  comedy.  And 
in  an  auction  scene,  which  is  so  like  the  real  thing  that  the 
onlookers  w'ant  to  bid,  he  employs  the  familiar  artifice  of  revue. 
Portions  of  this  play  are  vastly  improbable,  but  it  hangs  together 
fairly  w^ell  as  a  whole. 

A  little  comedy  of  great  merit,  called  The  New  Morality,  was 
left  by  Harold  Chapin,  making  his  death  in  action,  so  young, 
doubly  sad.  Such  spontaneous  humour  is  most  refreshing  after 
the  studied  grimaces  of  an  intransigent  jester.  For  people  are 
tired  of  being  forcibly  fed  with  inverted  platitudes,  and  have 
ceased  to  believe  that  a  thesis  must  be  both  new  and  true  because 
it  sounds  paradoxical.  Flat-footed  satire  being,  therefore,  what 
our  American  cousins  call  “a  bromide,”  fancy  now  may  have  its 
fling.  With  The  Blue  Bird  M.  Maeterlinck  secured  a  freehold 
in  that  fantastic  w'orld  in  which  he  out-babies  Barrie.  And  its 
sequel.  The  Betrothal,  so  brilliantly  staged  here,  will  long  be 
remembered  for  the  shrouded  figure  of  Joy,  which,  when  un¬ 
veiled,  discovered  the  Madonna-like  beauty  of  Miss  Gladys  Cooper, 
as  the  universal  mother.  Fairest  of  the  fair,  this  charming 
actress  is  equally  successful  in  a  diametrically  opposite  rdlei,  as 
she  gives  a  fatal  fascination  to  the  little  minx  in  Lord  Dunsany’s 
amusing  dream-play.  If. 
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Domestic  infidelity  does  not  seem  quite  so  attractive  nowadays 
as  of  old.  Though  divorce  is  in  the  air,  it  only  fills  the  house 
when  treated  in  an  almost  tragic  manner.  Miss  Clemence  Dane’s 
painful  study  of  a  husband  who  has  lost  his  reason  in  the  trenches 
appears  to  clash  with  her  purpose.  It  may  be  the  hard  case  that 
makes  bad  law,  but  to  take  all  hope  from  such  a  hero  could  not 
be  good.  This  workman-like  little  play  is,  however,  a  big  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  frivolous  trifling  in  which  all  concerned  pledge  each 
other  not  to  tell  the  truth  about  anything,  no  matter  how  inno¬ 
cent.  Here  the  hall  door  of  a  spacious  flat  usually  opens  into 
what  is  styled  in  advertisements  “a  bed-sitting  room.”  It  has 
several  other  doors ;  and  rapid  movement  between  them  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  the  fun  fast  and  furious.  A  no-longer-light 
comedian  metaphorically  skates  over  acres  of  thin,  not  to  sav 
rotten,  ice.  But  there  is  little  danger  of  a  frost,  provided  his 
female  companions  are  not  too  warmly  clad. 

To  do  risky  things  in  earnest,  the  play  must  first  be  labelled 
propaganda,  when  a  special  licence  for  garbage-sifting  will  be 
granted.  Les  A  varies,  of  M.  Brieux,  is  an  example  of  this  war¬ 
time  relaxation,  which  would,  of  course,  be  justified  if  it  brought 
one  shipwrecked  soul  to  land.  The  censor  has,  indeed,  travelled 
far  from  the  days  when  poor  James  Mortimer  used  to  arrive  at 
the  stage  door  on  the  morning  after  a  premise  with  the  manu¬ 
script  of  Heartsease.  This  was  his  version  of  La  Dame  aux 
Camelias,  and  it  could  not  have  been  done  as  permission  had  not 
yet  been  given  even  to  play  the  original  in  French.  Still,  the 
manager  learned  then  that  his  new  piece  was  a  dead  failure. 

The  attention  recently  given  to  Shakespeare  by  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  players,  is  encouraging,  since  it  shows  that  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  theatre  has  not  yet  been  cast  aside.  A  pre-war 
attempt  to  gild  the  faces  of  his  characters  did  not  bring  much 
gold  into  the  treasury.  And  for  some  time  Mr.  Gordon  Craig 
has  only  been  “heard  of.”  Meanwhile  the  Old  Vic.  has  done  good 
spade-work,  and  the  memorial  performances  at  Stratford  have 
been  picturesque.  Mr.  William  Poel,  pioneer  of  the  back-to- 
Shakespeare  movement,  has  artistically  exploited  the  Elizabethan 
apron-stage.  But  the  most  satisfactory  all-round  productions 
have  been  those  at  the  Court  Theatre,  where  leading  players  have 
taken  part.  A  Yiddish  Shylock  was  the  chief  discovery,  but  the 
dignified  Othello  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Tearle  agreeably  surprised  this 
popular  young  actor’s  oldest  admirers.  And  Henry  V.,  when 
done  by  the  naturally  heroic  Mr.  Bobert  Loraine,  will  bring  fresh 
laurels  to  the  Bard. 

From  the  United  States  has  come  much  that  is  new\  including 
the  .Jazz-dance,  now  said  to  be  in  its  death  agony.  The  drama- 
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tists,  like  the  golfers,  are  coming  on  in  America.  But  their 
plays,  though  often  pleasant,  have  not  been  noteworthy.  The 
highest  point  of  a  low  range  was  possibly  reached  in  The  Man 
Who  Came  Back,  which  introduced  Miss  Mary  Nash,  a  fresh 
and  interesting  actress  with  considerable  emotional  power. 
Through  the  rest,  crooks,  graft,  the  third-degree  police-captain, 
get-rich-quick  “bunco-men,”  and  the  wild  Irish  girl  have  run 
their  normal  course.  For  years,  however.  New  York  has  cried 
out  at  the  mountain  of  Franco-British  theatrical  rubbish  shot  on 
Broadway  every  autumn.  It  is  but  fair,  therefore,  that  the  over¬ 
production  of  the  American  play  market  should  now  be  dumped 
here.  Moreover,  the  United  States  have  sent  us  Mr.  James  K.  y 
Racket t,  once  a  matinee  idol,  but  to-day  the  most  respectable 
of  Macbeths,  with  a  rich  voice  and  much  energy.  Nor  must 
that  energurnhie,  the  hustling  stage-manager,  be  forgotten,  for 
to  him  and  his  megaphone  we  owe  the  clockwork  beauty  chorus 
who  so  joyously  walk  the  plank  in  a  distracting  full-dress  parade. 

Paris  is  said  to  be  living  on  its  reputation  as  the  hub  of  the 
theatrical  world.  But  some  recent  plays  show  that  the  invention 
of  French  dramatists  is  as  lively  as  ever,  Le  Retour,  for  instance, 
is  a  piece  of  well-timed  and  good-natured  irony.  The  ultra-modem 
fun  of  Bluebeard’s  Eighth  Wife  will  soon  amuse  a  London 
audience.  The  indefatigable  M.  Henry  Bataille  has  put  comical 
sentiment  into  La  Tendresse,  and  made  L’Homme  d  la  Rose  a 
sentimental  comedy.  There  has  of  late  been  a  run  on  Don  Juan, 
this  diabolically  attractive  rdle  having,  indeed,  been  reduced  to 
an  absurdity  by  a  female  impersonator.  In  Le  Marquis  de  Sade 
the  Grand  Guignol  had  a  first-class  “shocker.”  The  moonlit, 
blue  marble  staircase  in  Arlequin,  soon  also  to  be  seen  here,  is 
the  last  w'ord  in  artistic  stage  decoration.  Mile.  Mistinguett,  the 
jwle  star  of  Paris  qui  Jazz!  is  long  overdue  in  London.  That 
closed  house,  Le  Thedtre  de  “ V CEuvre ,"  achieves  the  ambitiously 
grotesque  with  Le  Cocu  Magnifique.  Possibly,  having  the  ob¬ 
stinate  success  of  Phi-Phi  in  mind.  La  Vie  Parisienne  suggests 
that  the  run  of  a  piece  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  clothing 
worn  by  the  actresses.  But  this  may  also  be  the  naked  truth 
at  home.  In  the  revues  of  Kip,  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  novel 
comic  motive.  And  the  alleged  super-saturation  of  love-interest 
in  the  French  drama  is,  perhaps,  less  evident  since  the  war. 

Paris  has  welcomed  the  “Theatre  of  the  Bat  ”  that  came  from 
Moscow  last  year,  and  is  about  to  fly  over  here.  It  tends  towards 
Futurism,  but  does  not  exclude  on  occasion  a  wealth  of  rococo 
detail,  and  even  descends  at  times  to  sordid  realism.  Directed 
by  M.  Nikita  Balieff,  the  company  ranges  from  sentimental  ballads 
to  the  grim  humour  of  a  countr^^  dentist.  They  represent  old- 
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fashioned  Vaudeville,  a  comical  modern  choir,  choice  Italia^ 
comedy,  burlesque  photographs,  the  theatre  of  Molifere,  Empir-- 
episodes.  Far  Eastern  legend,  romantic  silhouettes,  and  gyp8ie> 
of  1840.  The  scenery  and  costumes  designed  by  M.  Soudeildc 
and  M.  Eemisoff,  both  brilliant  colourists,  often  have  a  bizar. 
beauty. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Bat  should  be  no  less  welcome  in  London, 
where  people  are  still  as  mad  as  ever  about  foreign  artists.  This 
craze  springs  from  a  wish  to  be  amused  vicariously.  We  are  too 
busy,  it  seems,  to  do  such  trifles  ourselves,  and  too  proud  to 
display  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  native  talent.  Foreigners  also, 
perhaps,  possess,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  art  that  conceals  the  lack 
of  art.  For  example,  there  is  no  length  to  which  that  spoilt 
child  of  “All  London,”  the  Russian  ballet,  may  not  go  without 
being  found  out.  Its  latest  exhibition  of  artfully  artless  simplicity, 
verging  on  the  imbecile,  is  looked  upon  as  a  revelation.  Chout  does 
indeed  show  how  easily  we  are  fooled.  A  childish  joke,  not  in 
the  best  taste,  is  here  overlaid  with  crude  Cubism.  For  the  very 
last  thing  these  noisy  modernists  wish  to  provide  is  a  background, 
being  anxious  at  all  costs  to  catch  the  eye. 

Compared  with  such  feverish  enthusiasm,  the  reception  of  the 
great  French  players  who  have  lately  come  to  London  has  been 
lukewarm.  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  acclaimed  as  much  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Entente  as  for  her  matchless  art.  In  a  poor  play 
she  once  more  showed  that  her  golden  voice  has  not  lost  its  spell 
over  the  heart.  M.  Sacha  Guitry,  with  his  sprightly  wife  and 
distinguished  father,  gave  a  wonderful  display  of  versatility  as 
an  actor-author ;  and  in  Pasteur  he  breaks  new  ground  with 
startling  success.  The  beautiful  Mile.  Madeleine  Lely  and  M. 
Andre  Brul4,  beloved  of  midinettes,  made  a  big  impression  in 
an  up-to-date  study  of  the  Parisian  under-world.  And  for  half 
an  hour  one  was  privileged  the  other  day  to  hear  Musset’s  grace¬ 
ful  prose  spoken  by  three  prominent  members  of  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise,  only  to  regret  the  more  that  never-to-be-forgotten  visit 
of  the  entire  company  forty-two  summers  ago. 

The  acting  in  London  to-day  is  not  uniformly  so  effective  as 
it  was  before  the  war.  There  is  a  deliberate  tendency  to  “under¬ 
playing.”  Inarticulate  actors  seem  to  glory  in  keeping  the 
author’s  words  to  themselves.  Sentiment  having  been  laughed 
out  of  court,  the  “straight”  love  scene  has  become  unplayable. 
So  it  is  only  after  a  sort  of  sparring  match  that  the  young  people 
come  to  close  grips,  which  they  then  maintain  laughably  too  long. 
Players  sometimes  appear  unaware  that,  as  in  golf,  “pressing” 
defeats  its  purpose,  and  the  comedians  literally  fall  over  them¬ 
selves  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  fun.  They  also  forget  that  the 
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3s  notice  they  take  of  the  audience  the  more,  as  a  rule,  it  will 
‘’.ke  of  them.  Moreover,  they  seldom  seem  inspired  or  even 
Ssy  on  a  first  night.  The  all-pervading  “producer”  has  made 
‘erybody  self-conscious  and  produced  nothing  but  “rehearsal 
'Witions.”  He  is,  in  fact,  an  interior  decorator,  who  thinks  more 
an  article  of  vertu  than  of  a  beau  geste.  The  author  nowadays 
*s  neither  allowed  to  expound  his  text  to  the  players  nor  given  a 
chance  of  adopting  their  often  valuable  suggestions.  No  one 
may  speak  but  Sir  Oracle. 

The  English  theatre  has  suffered  an  incalculable  loss  through 
the  untimely  death  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree.  For  no  one  is  left  now^ 
to  fix  a  standard.  His  always- thoughtful  productions  w’ere 
bitterly  abused  by  certain  superior  persons,  and  bitterly  did  he 
resent  this  carping  criticism.  But  the  public  liked  his  stage 
pictures,  in  spite  of  their  beauty,  and  it  liked  him  because  he  was 
such  a  thorough  sportsman,  being  not  only  a  good  loser,  but,  what 
is  far  more  rare,  a  good  winner. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  impartiality  of  the  post-war  German 
stage,  but,  judging  from  a  so-called  “expressionist”  drama  and 
a  less  violent  piece  of  morbid  psychology  seen  here,  it  must  have 
sunk  as  deep  as  Hauptmann’s  bell.  In  Vienna,  Schnitzler,  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  poisoned  sweetmeats  of  Anatol,  lias 
strung  together  the  unadulterated  filth  of  Reigen,  though  not 
without  encountering  strong  opposition.  But  in  Prague  there 
is  an  undoubted  crystallisation  of  national  art.  The  setting  of 
The  Hussites  shows  how  a  Futurist  can  paint  novel  yet  natural 
scenes ;  and  this  historical  pageant  is  full  of  moving  situations,  as 
well  as  of  striking  mass-effects.  It  is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of 
gallant  young  Czecho-Slovakia. 

The  war  has  brought  that  paragon,  the  business  man,  into 
the  theatre  as  into  the  affairs  of  State.  Certain  simple  people 
seem  amazed,  however,  that  he  should  deal  in  the  things  he 
understands,  like  solidly  built  scenes  and  diaphanous  draperies, 
rather  than  in  such  imponderabilia  as  the  swiftly  moving  story 
and  progressive  characterisation  of  a  play  with  less  expensive 
trappings.  As  he  has  no  knowledge  of  theatrical  values,  he 
naturally  looks  more  at  the  setting  than  at  the  gem.  Meanwhile 
there  has  been  the  same  frenzied  speculation  in  playhouses  as 
in  other  houses,  but  without  the  same  protection  for  tenants. 
Nothing  short,  therefore,  of  a  landslide  in  rents  will  now  serve 
to  eject  the  man-in-possession.  Still,  this  is  only  a  passing  phase, 
while  all  the  time  the  films  are  educating  a  new  race  of  playgoers. 
And  the  best  book  is  dr\'  compared  with  the  w'orst-acted  play. 
Plays,  however,  are  harder  to  read  than  novels,  since  one  must 
supply  so  much  and  can  skip  so  little. 
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Our  greatest  actors,  of  course,  never  appear  on  the  stage,  but 
employ  their  histrionic  gifts  to  much  better  advantage  as  popular 
advocates,  statesmen,  physicians,  soldiers  and  preachers.  Yet 
if  only  a  second-best,  the  professional  actor  must  have  more  than 
average  ability.  His  salary  has  risen  automatically  of  late ;  but 
he  is  far  from  being  the  lofty,  impossible  personage  some 
managers  would  have  one  think.  More  often,  indeed,  he  is  an 
artist  in  despair  of  his  art.  And  he  gives  so  much  of  what  is 
most  precious  in  life — his  youth,  enthusiasm,  ideals,  and  even  his 
emotions — to  the  public,  that  the  public  may  well  try  to  make 
him  some  return  in  kind.  All  that  he  would  ask,  however,  of 
those  who  come  to  see  him  play  is  an  appreciation  of  honest  work. 

Gerald  Maxwell. 


QUATEAINS  FROM  THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 
Julian  the  Prefect. 

Come  fill  the  Cup  with  Wine  :  all  Mortals  must 
Themselves  assume  the  Mantle  of  this  Dust. 

“  Drink  ” — from  my  Grave  beneath  I  still  will  cry 
As  oft  I  chanted  ere  my  Voice  was  hushed. 

Anth.  Pal.,  vii.,  32. 

Besantinus. 

“Alas  for  cruel  Age,”  I  heard  One  sigh. 

".Mas  for  Youth,”  soft  Echo  made  reply. 

No  hour  for  blissful  Tarrying  may  w'e  know. 

Youth  swift  has  flown  and  swdft  Age  draweth  nigh. 

A.  P.,  ix.,  118. 

Palladas  of  Alexandria. 

Let  Life  spell  Pleasure,  while  the  Wine  Cup  flows 
And  Maidens  dance  and  Garlands  love  the  Rose. 

Away  with  Grief — one  hour  and  we  are  gone ; 

Enjoy  To-Day ;  To-Morrow  no  man  knows. 

A.  P.,  v.,  72. 

Crinagoras. 

How  long,  poor  heart,  these  Dreams  of  Wealth?  how  long 
These  empty  Hopes  that  to  the  Clouds  belong? 

Dost  think  at  ease  to  gather  Riches  in? 

Leave  Gold  to  Fools,  and  take  God’s  Gift  of  Song. 

A.  P.,  ix.,  234. 

.Ammianus. 

Dawn  follows  Dawn,  until  the  Dark  One  come 
To  drive  us  scattered  to  our  Common  Home. 

Heedless  we  play,  while  Water,  Wasting,  Fire, 

To  this  one  and  to  that  he  gives  for  Doom. 

/I.  P.,  xi.,  13. 

F.  A.  Wright. 


A  MONTHLY  COMMENTARY.— (VIII.) 


At  last  we  are  beginning  to  see  in  front  of  us  the  end  of  the  curious 
intervening  period  between  the  old  era  and  the  new  which  has  lasted 
ever  since  the  Armistice;  a  period  dominated  by  the  war  and  its 
memories.  The  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  are  still  open,  but  we 
are  beginning  to  realise  that  the  old  god  looks  forward  as  well  as 
backward,  and  that  if  we  look  ahead  we  can  see  opening  up  befwe 
us  the  new  problems  of  a  new  era.  They  are  not,  of  course,  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  the  war,  very  much  the  reverse;  but  they  are  concerned 
essentially  with  different  material  from  those  of  the  w'ar  and  the 
peace.  Our  relations  with  Germany  are  seen  to  be  only  one  of  many 
factors  of  our  principal  problem,  and  not  really  the  most  important. 
Our  connection  with  France  has  already  been  strained  almost  to  the 
breaking  point.  That  relationship,  we  are  beginning  to  understand, 
has  something  fundamentally  wrong  with  it;  it  must  be  put  upon  a 
new  basis  if  it  is  to  endure.  After  the  Armistice  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Allies  were  all-powerful,  and  the  world  plastic  in  their  hands.  They 
had  only  to  exercise  their  invincible  authority  and  to  create  the  new 
Eden  in  which  the  nations  were  to  live.  Now  it  has  been  realised 
that  the  power  was  illusory,  because  it  was  based  solely  on  force, 
and  the  weapons  that  constituted  that  force  were  too  heavy  for  the 
victorious  Powers  to  wield  any  longer.  Nor  were  they  in  the  least 
agreed  on  the  sort  of  landscape  gardening  to  which  they  wished  to 
set  their  hands.  Now,  however,  the  British  people,  at  any  rate,  has 
begun  to  understand  what  has  happened.  It  sees  that  its  Empire 
is  not,  and  cannot  again  be,  quite  the  same  thing  that  it  was.  It 
realises  also  that  a  new  Europe  containing  a  notably  different  Ger¬ 
many,  a  still  more  notably  different  Russia,  and  a  disconcertingly 
unchanged  France,  has  arisen,  and  that  its  relations  wdth  this  changed 
continent  have  to  be  thought  out  afresh.  Lastly,  and  in  some  ways 
most  important  of  all,  the  Pacific  and  its  problems  have  loomed 
into  the  foreground,  presenting  a  completely  fresh  aspect  of  the 
relations  of  the  Great  Powers  to  one  another. 


The  Government  is  now'  in  negotiation  with  the  leaders  of  Irish 
and  Egyptian  nationalism.  During  the  month  of  August  it  met  the 
French  on  the  Supreme  Council  to  face  the  issue  of  Silesia,  an  issue 
which  has  for  months  brought  the  two  parties  into  acute  conflict. 
It  is  committed  to  a  conference  w'ith  the  United  States  and  Japan 
in  Washington,  at  w'hich  the  vital  question  of  naval  power  will 
have  to  be  discussed  in  the  open.  The  outcome  of  these  varied 
negotiations  will  determine  no  lees  than  the  position  of  Britain  in  the 
world  for  the  next  generation  or  more.  It  will  probably  determine 
the  future  of  the  British  Empire  as  an  Empire.  It  will  also  have 
a  far-reaching  and  possibly  final  effect  upon  the  future  of  existing 
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civilisation.  For  although  the  subject-matters  of  the  different  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  settled  are  apparently  quite  different,  the  essential  ques¬ 
tion  is  in  each  case  the  same.  It  is  whether  the  wit  of  man  is  equal  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  his  prc^essing  civilisation  has  created; 
whether,  now  that  the  efforts  of  multitudes  of  enterprising  people 
have  created  an  interdependent  structure  of  civilisation,  fsir  more 
complicated  and  more  modem  than  the  rival  political  systems  in 
which  they  have  been  content  to  live,  those  systems  can  be  adapted 
so  that  the  salvaging  of  that  civilisation  may  be  possible;  or  whether 
civilisation  must  smash,  and  mankind  start  again  far  back  towards  its 
beginnings.  If  it  is  to  be  saved,  there  must  be  a  definite  will  to  save 
it  strong  enough  to  rule  out  many  old  political  ideas  and  methods; 
there  must  be  a  readiness  to  recognise  that  force  can  only  destroy, 
and  that  it  cannot  maintain  or  create,  that  for  the  final  arbitrament 
of  force  there  must  be  substituted  a  permanent  willingness  to  com¬ 
promise,  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  even  sometimes  to  give 
way  on  points  which,  according  to  the  old  theories,  may  seem  almost 
vit^.  It  is  not  possible  for  Britain  to  solve  these  problems  single- 
handed,  but,  just  as  her  Empire  straddles  across  the  world,  so  her 
policy  pervades  the  whole  of  world  politics.  She  has  a  pull  on  all 
the  strings,  and  her  policy  matters  in  consequence  more  than  anyone 
else’s.  It  is  for  her  to  give  a  distinct  and  significant  lead,  and  to 
say :  “  This  is  our  definite  view  of  what  the  future  needs;  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  work  with  all  comers  along  these  lines.” 

So  far  as  the  Irish  negotiations  are  concerned,  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  reach  a  more  definite  phase  before  these  paragraphs  appear, 
for  after  the  full  session  of  the  Bail  Eireann,  which  the  Government 
has  wisely  permitted,  Mr.  de  Valera  will  almost  certainly  make 
some  public  pronouncement.  It  is  important,  nevertheless,  that  our 
hopes  for  the  success  of  these  negotiations  should  be  informed  by 
knowledge  of  the  brute  facts  which  underlie  them,  facts  which,  being 
static,  can  be  recognised  but  not  changed.  Much  of  the  controversy 
is  concerned  only  with  words.  The  importance  of  words  can  easily 
either  be  exaggerated  or  be  under-rated.  They  break  no  bones,  but 
they  may  well  serve  as  a  salve  to  wounded  souls.  To  England  they 
matter  practically  not  at  all,  to  Ireland  considerably,  and  we  both 
can  and  should,  therefore,  be  very  generous  in  the  concession  of  any 
form  of  words  which  may  be  needed  to  satisfy  the  Irish  national 
spirit.  They  are,  however,  facts  that  no  words  can  change.  They 
are  that  Ireland  lies  under  the  shadow  of  Great  Britain,  and  cannot 
by  any  effort  get  from  under  it;  that  she  threatens  our  essential  linas 
of  communications;  and  that  she  is  bound  to  us  by  economic  and 
personal  ties  which  can  only  be  broken  at  the  expense  of  the  greatest 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  herself  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  our¬ 
selves.  As  there  are  some  sentiments  which  are  so  strong  that  from 
the  political  point  of  view  they  have  to  be  acknowledged  as  facts, 
we  can  include  as  such  that  the  Irish  resolutely  demand  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  essential  claim  to  nationhood,  and  that  Ulster  as 
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resolutely  declines  to  be  anything  but  British  in  nationality.  Yet  it 
is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  political  separation  of  Southern  Ireland 
from  Ulster  would  be  disastrous  for  both.  If  these  facts  are  not 
recognised,  they  wdll  either  hinder  a  settlement  or  assert  themselves 
awkwardly  after  it  has  been  concluded,  and  their  recc^ition  would 
seem  to  dictate  a  settlement  on  Dominion  lines.  So  far  as  our  own 
attitude  is  concerned,  and  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  concentrate 
on  the  beam  in  our  own  eyes,  the  point  to  bear  constantly  in  mind 
is  that  words  do  not  matter,  and  that  the  important  thing  to  us  is  not 
how  and  under  what  form  Ireland  is  governed,  but  what  Ireland  does. 


In  Eg;v'pt  the  problem  is  simpler.  Egypt  never  has  been  part  of 
the  Empire,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  she  should  become 
so.  (rreat  Britain  has  one  serious  interest  in  Egypt  that  must  be 
safeguarded,  namely,  the  Suez  Canal.  She  is  entitled,  therefore, 
to  stipulate  that  adequate  guarantees  must  be  forthcoming  for  the 
safety  of  that  vital  watenvay.  Those  guarantees  must  include  the 
right  to  garrisons  which  can  protect  it,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty 
w’hich  will  give  us  some  control  over  Egyptian  foreign  policy,  other¬ 
wise  Egy'pt  should  be  allowed  to  go  her  own  way,  the  principal 
difficulty  being  the  reconciliation  to  her  new  status  of  other  Powers 
which  have  rights  under  the  Capitulations.  We  need  to  understand 
that  we  cannot  any  longer  govern  a  large  part  of  the  world  by  force. 
We  can  afford  neither  the  men  nor  the  money.  The  Empire  and  its 
appendages  must  therefore  be  held  together  by  consent.  Fortunately 
the  manifest  advantages  of  a  common  citizenship,  of  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  forms  of  international  friction  over  a  very  wide  area,  of 
the  mutual  protection  and  strength  which  all  the  members  gain,  and 
of  the  assistance  Britain  is  able  to  give  out  of  her  ripe  experience 
in  government,  are  bonds  which  should  be  quite  sufficient  to  hold  it 
together,  provided  there  are  no  unsatisfied  ideals  striving  to  pull  it 
apart  .  It  should  be  our  constant  preoccupation  to  see  that  there  are 
none.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  feel  at  peace  with  ourselves,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  confront  the  w^orld  as  an  organisation  which  bears 
no  x’esemblance  to  a  military  empire  in  the  older  sense,  which 
threatens  no  one,  and  stands  across  no  one’s  path,  but  which  does 
on  the  other  hand  present  a  striking  example  of  the  benefits  which 
unity  and  co-operation  can  bestow.  For  an  Empire  of  that  sort  there 
should  be  a  great  future,  for  unity  and  co-operation  are  what  the 
world  most  sorely  needs.  For  one  of  the  older  sort,  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee  any  but  a  disastrous  future,  in  which  the  one  thing  certain 
is  that  Britain  herself  will  sink  under  the  w'eight  of  her  obligations. 


It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  us  if  the  setting  in  order  of  our 
own  house  could  reach  an  advanced  and  promising  stage  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Washington  Conference.  Americans  take  the 
keenest  interest  in  Ireland,  and  if  we  are  to  establish  good  relations 
with  the  United  States,  it  is  essential  that  the  Irish  war  should  not 
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begin  fresh.  We  have  also  to  remember  that  the  United  States 
originated  in  our  one  great  imperial  failure,  and  that  although 
Americans  long  ago  began  to  readjust  their  historical  views  so  as  to 
fit  in  with  events  later  than  the  War  of  Independence,  nevertheless 
their  attitude  towards  the  British  Empire  as  an  institution  cannot 
but  be  affected  by  that  struggle.  They  are  naturally  apt  to  have  a 
ready  sympathy  for  any  community  which  shows  any  desire  to  break 
away.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  we  could  contrive  to  let  it  be 
clear  before  the  Washington  Conference  meets  that  the  Irish  and 
Egj’ptian  quesfiohs  were  well  on  the  way  to  settlement,  it  would  be 
of  enormous  advantage  to  us  at  that  Conference.  It  is  also  desir¬ 
able  that  we  should,  if  possible,  get  out  of  our  not  very  edifying 
squabble  w'ith  the  United  States  over  the  exploitation  of  oil  resources 
in  Mespotamia  and  elsewhere,  though  on  that  point  the  Washington 
Government  seems  to  have  taken  up  a  position  exceedingly  difficult 
to  sustain  in  argument. 


How  important  the  Washington  Conference  may  be  for  us,  we 
begin  to  realise  w’hen  we  read  the  speeches  at  the  last  debate  on  the 
naval  estimates  early  in  August.  The  Government  then  announced 
that  battleships  built  before  Jutland  are  already  obsolete,  as  helpless 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  leviathans  of  the  post-war  period  as 
any  old  battleship  became  when  the  Dreadnoughts  first  appeared. 
Japan  and  America  are  both  apparently  committed  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  sixteen  of  these  monsters,  which  may  cost  anything  from  six 
to  nine  million  pounds  apiece.  At  present  we  are  only  to  lay  down 
four,  but  they  will  cost  us  some  f30,000,00G.  A  new  battle  fleet 
comparable  to  those  the  Japanese  and  Americans  at  present  propose 
to  build  would  cost  us  some  £150,000,000.  It  can  safely  be  said  at 
the  very  outset  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  any  such  sum  for  that 
purpose;  it  would  be,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  naval 
expenditure  on  maintenance,  manning  and  the  building  of  essential 
small  craft,  including  vessels  of  such  trifling  importance  as  sub¬ 
marines  have  proved  themselves  to  be !  Yet  Mr.  Churchill  tells  us 
that  unless  we  have  a  fleet  second  to  none,  our  Empire  will  continue 
to  exist  only  on  sufferance,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  ourselves 
alive  “  only  by  goodwill,”  and  that  such  would  be  “  a  melancholy 
sequel  to  the  glories  of  the  Great  War.” 


There  are  many  technical  aspects  of  this  theory  which  have  not 
yet  been  adequately  discussed.  Apart'  from  possible  developments 
of  the  aeroplane  and  the  submarine,  no  one  has  yet  explained  how 
these  vast  vessels,  hitherto  only  used  by  belligerents  confronting  each 
other  across  narrow  seas,  are  to  operate  across  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific,  steaming  with  their  escorts  of  destroyers  and  cruisers  for 
thousands  of  miles  before  there  is  a  possibility  of  an  action.  These 
considerations,  however,  are  matters  for  the  expert,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  do  more  than  draw  attention  to  them  here.  What  we 
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have  a  right  to  know,  however,  is  the  purpose  of  building  super- 
super-Dreadnoughte  in  competition  with  Japan,  who  is  our  ally,  and 
America,  who  is  our  close  friend.  We  know  what  such  competitions 
mean;  they  expand  in  an  ascending  scale.  The  first  programme  may 
be  sixteen,  hut  there  will  be  further  programmes  to  follow,  all  in 
units  costing  some  £8,000,000.  The  finances  of  Japan  are  her  own 
concern,  but  it  is  necessary  that  Mr.  Churchill  should  understand 
that  if  the  British  Empire  can  only  exist,  except  “  on  sufferance,” 
by  putting  down  a  stake  of  £8,000,000  every  time  America  does  the 
same,  then  it  can  only  exist  by  the  “  sufferance  ”  of  America.  It 
is  merely  a  matter  of  arithmetic.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  United 
Statea  could  still,  with  an  effort,  go  on  “  seeing  and  raising  ”  us 
long  after  w^e  were  at  the  end  of  our  financial  resources.  But  such 
a  devastating  war  in  the  counting-houses  would  indeed  be  ”  a 
melancholy  sequel  to  the  glories  of  the  Great  War.” 


I 


At  all  costs  we  must  go  to  Washington  with  a  better  message 
than  this.  Our  minds  must  be  made  up  that,  disarmament  or  no 
disarmament,  we  are  not  going  to  break  ourselves  by  playing  a 
game  of  naval  poker  against  America.  Nor  shall  we  lose  anything 
by  saying  so;  a  little  more  sincerity,  especially  in  admitting  the 
obvious,  would  make  diplomacy  more  rapid  and  more  fruitful.  We 
ought  to  make  it  clear  that  if  America  desires  the  expensive  luxury 
of  possessing  the  largest  navy  in  the  world,  especially  at  a  moment 
when  the  ships  under  construction  are  sure  to  be  obsolete  before 
they  are  needed,  we  do  not  intend  to  contest  her  wish.  We  only 
propose  to  have  a  fleet  adequate  to  protect  our  communications,  and 
we  do  not  regard  her  as  a  possible  enemy.  There  remains  Japan. 
J apan  has  now  for  many  years  been  our  ally,  and  our  very  loyal  ally. 
The  alliance  may  or  may  not  be  renewed;  even  if  it  is  not,  there  is 
no  reason  why  our  relations  should  not  remain  as  good.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  relations  between  America  and  Japan  are  not  cordial, 
and  American  public  opinion  is  apt  to  look  askance  at  our  alliance. 
It  is  clear  enough  already,  but  it  should  nevertheless  be  made  even 
more  clear,  if  that  be  possible,  that  in  no  circumstances  whatever 
will  our  co-operation  with  Japan  in  the  Far  East  be  allowed  to  draw 
us  into  hostility  with  the  United  States. 


Even  tliough  that  be  done,  the  attitude  of  watchfulness  of  one 
another  which  America  and  Japan  maintain,  and  their  present  naval 
programmes,  do  stand  to  some  extent  in  the  way  of  the  organisation 
of  international  relations  on  a  better  footing.  There  is  also — it  is 
no  use  refusing  to  face  the  fact — a  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  interests 
over  the  racial  question  between  Japan  and  Australia.  The  problem 
of  the  Pacific  is  a  real  problem,  and  it  may  not  be  very  easy  to  solve. 
Yet  upon  its  i)eaceful  and  quick  solution  may  depend  in  great  part 
the  future  of  civilisation,  for  disarmament  and  co-operation  must  be 
world-wide  or  nothing.  I  said  at  the  outset  that  Britain  cannot  solve 
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the  v.'orld’s  problems  unaided.  She  is  in  a  position  to  render  the 
greatest  assistance,  that  is  all.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  will  he  unaided.  After  all,  America  has  invited 
the  Powers  to  the  Washington  Conference,  and  she  has  presumably 
not  done  that  for  nothing.  She  has  invited  them  to  discuss  the 
^  question  of  disarmament,  which  is  the  crucial  question  on  which 
everything  turns,  for  the  choice  is  between  the  reign  of  force  and 
the  reign  of  reason.  We  should  therefore  go  forward  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  America  intends  to  assist  towards  disarmament.  We  should 
make  our  own  anxiety  for  the  attainment  of  that  end  clear  heyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt.  We  should  also  use  all  our  influence  with 
Japan  in  order  to  secure  her  close  and  cordial  co-operation.  At 
present  her  attitude  is  a  little  cautious  and  non-committal. 


'We  cannot  sincerely  be  surprised  at  this  attitude,  for  Japan’s 
position  is  exceptionally  difficult.  She  has  suddenly  swung  into  the 
orbit  of  the  Great  Powers,  hut  there  are  greater  Powers  than  she, 
and  her  position  is  not  very  secure.  Moreover,  her  population  ex¬ 
pands;  she  needs  room  and  she  needs  the  potentiality  of  wealth,  for 
she  is  not  really  rich  enough  to  carry  the  military  burden  she  has 
assumed.  Yet  owing  to  her  late  arrival  on  the  scene  she  is  cut  off 
from  nearly  all  possible  colonies.  Her  situation,  in  fact,  is  explosive, 
and  she  has  real  grievances  which  are  felt  keenly  by  a  proud  and 
martial  people.  When  we  are  apt  to  be  critical  of  her  inroads  upon 
China  while  the  other  Powers  were  occupied  elsewhere,  we  should 
remember  these  facts.  An  overflowing  pool  must  find  an  outlet, 
whether  it  be  in  a  quietly  flowing  river  or  in  a  flood  over  the  country¬ 
side.  If  we  are  to  achieve  the  reality  of  disarmament,  this  difficulty 
must  be  dealt  with,  and  it  calls  for  reasonableness  and  concession  on 
both  sides.  Japan  must  realise  already  that  she  cannot  compete 
against  America,  much  less  against  America  and  an  Australia  with 
Britain  behind  her,  in  a  race  to  build  a  navy.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  and  the  Americans  together  must  understand  that  both  the  world’s 
peace,  and  common  justice  to  Japan  herself,  demand  that  we  should 
recognise  the  reality  of  her  difficulties,  and  help  her  to  surmount 
them.  The  problem  is  one  which  requires  real  statesmanship  on 
all  sides,  and  real  statesmanship  is  rare.  But  in  this  case  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  failure  are  sure  to  be  so  disastrous  to  everyone  concerned 
that  we  must  hope  that  the  hour  will  produce  that  statesmanship. 


Our  task  at  Washington  is  to  prevent  at  all  costs  the  development 
in  tho  Pacific  of  the  rivalries  that  have  reduced  Europe  to  ruin,  and 
then,  if  we  can,  to  call  in  the  New  World  to  restore  to  the  Old  its 
sense  of  balance.  Our  immediate  task  in  Europe  is  to  prevent  gross 
injustice  being  done,  which  will  gravely  prejudice  the  peace  of  future 
fenerations,  and  to  persuade  the  Continental  nations  to  put  the  war 
behind  them,  and  to  settle  down  into  a  permanent  and  peaceful 
relationship.  Unfortunately  France  cannot  be  persuaded  that  a 
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mutilated  and  resentful  Germany  is  far  more  dangerous  to  her  than  a 
Germany  a  little  larger  and  stronger  but  reasonably  contented  could 
ever  be.  For  a  year  or  more  now  Britain  and  France  have  been 
pulling  in  different  directions  over  almost  every  question  that  has 
arisen.  Some  of  the  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  the  Entente,  notably  that 
of  reparations,  have  been  safely  surmounted,  but  two  of  supreme 
importance  still  gape  before  us.  As  I  write  the  statesmen  of  the  two 
nations  are  openly  emphasising  their  differences  over  Silesia,  and  the 
question  of  the  cancellation  of  the  sanctions  inflicted  on  Germany  at 
the  time  of  the  reparations  crisis  is  likely  to  lead  to  differences  just 
as  acute. 


On  these  issues  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinaiy  Englishman  is 
quite  simple  and  quite  sound.  He  remains  cordial  in  his  friendliness 
towards  France,  though  he  is  beginning  to  lose,  as  is  his  habit,  the 
bitterness  he  once  felt  against  Germany.  He  realises  and  sym¬ 
pathises  with  the  fears  of  renewed  German  aggression  that  France  I 
feels,  and  is  anxious  to  find  some  method  ofrelieving  those  fears.  But 
he  regards  it  as  the  merest  insanity  to  make  such  a  renewal  almost  | 
inevitable  by  provocative  prolongations  and  extensions  of  the  occupa  | 
tion  of  purely  German  territory,  and  by  the  creation  of  a  new  Alsace-  ^ 
Lorraine  in  Silesia.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  this  feeling  forcibly 
and  well  when  he  said  at  the  Supreme  Council  that  “  Britain  would 
always  stand  by  France  if  she  were  unjustly  attacked,  but  the  nations 
of  the  British  Empire  would  not  be  dragged  into  a  war  arising  out  oil 
the  oppressive  use  of  superior  force,  or  abuse  of  justice  in  the  houir 
of  triumph,  by  any  ally.”  As  to  the  justice  of  the  matters  in  ques- n 
tion,  there  cannot  really  be  two  opinions.  Whether  the  votes  an  ■ 
reckoned  individually  or  by  communes,  there  was  a  substantial  I 
majority  in  Upper  Silesia  for  remaining  German.  In  the  case  of  the | 
individual  votes  there  was  a  majority  of  seven  to  four.  It  cannot  I 
possibly  be  just,  therefore,  to  give  the  greater  part,  of  the  province| 
to  Boland.  The  Allies  are  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Vei*sailles  totakel 
economic  and  geographical  considerations  also  into  account.  0i| 
necessity,  if  the  bulk  of  the  province  is  to  go  to  Germany,  these  con  I 
siderations  must  tell  in  her  favour  rather  than  the  reverse.  Ther.  Ij 
is  little  more  room  for  difference  of  opinion  over  the  sanctions  im 
|)Osed  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  A  customs  cordon  was  set  up  on 
the  Rhine,  and  fresh  German  towns  were  occupied,  in  order  to  force 
Germany  to  accept  the  reparation  terms.  She  accepted  them,  and  I 
no  one  suggests  that  she  is  not  honourably  fulfilling  her  bond.  She| 
has  therefore  the  right  to  demand  that  the  customs  shall  be  remov*  1 1 
and  the  towns  evacuated.  i 


France,  however,  does  not  look  at  these  questions  in  that  light  a 
all.  She  sees  that  .she  has  now  the  opportunity  to  do  damage  t 
Germany.  She  thinks  that  if  Germany  is  territorially  and  indu^ 
trially  weakened,  her  own  position  will  be  made  more  secure.  Sh< 
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wishes  Poland  to  be  as  strong  as  possible,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
Kussia  as  her  ally  on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Germany.  The  whole  of 
her  policy  on  the  Rhine  is  influenced  by  the  powerful  school  of 
French  thought  which  desires  a  permanent  frontier  on  that  river. 
M  Tardieu,  one  of  the  French  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
has  made  clear  in  his  recent  book.  The  Truth  about  the  Treaty, 
how  strong  this  party  is.  He  indicates,  moreover,  that  the  trouble 
over  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine  is  likely  to  extend  far  into  the 
future,  for  he  regards  the  Anglo-American  treaties  that  were  to 
guarantee  the  future  integrity  of  France  as  a  quid  pro  quo  received 
in  return  for  the  surrender  of  the  claim  to  a  frontier  on  the  Rhine, 
and  argues  that,  as  those  treaties  have  not  been  ratified,  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Rhine  may  be  prolonged  beyond  the  fifteen  years  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Treaty.  To  this  policy  the  only  possible  answer  for 
any  British  Government,  the  answer  which,  if  not  made  now,  will 
nave  to  be  made  some  time  in  the  future,  is  that  the  British  people 
will  refuse  to  guarantee  its  results.  No  Government  could  commit 
them  to  any  such  course;  they  would  repudiate  the  obligation  as  soon 
as  they  realised  what  it  meant.  France  must  choose  between  a 
policy  that  is  just,  sane,  and  pacific,  which  will  endeavour  to  obtain 
from  Germany  in  the  immediate  future  the  reparations  she  un¬ 
doubtedly  owes,  but  which  will  otherwise  enable  all  the  European 
nations  to  settle  down  in  amity  to  restore  their  mutual  prosperity; 
and  a  policy  which  will  maintain  the  bitterness  of  the  war  and  the 
peace  conference  far  on  into  the  future,  until  another  war  destroys 
European  civilisation.  If  she  will  choose  the  first,  she  will  have  the 
cordial  and  determined  support  of  Great  Britain  and  of  all  its  citizens. 
If  she  insists  on  the  second,  she  may  perhaps  have  the  backing  of 
Poland,  but  Great  Britain  will  be  quite  unable  to  collaborate  with 
her.  The  Entente,  like  all  such  alliances,  must  have  its  basis  not 
only  in  a  common  sympathy  but  also  in  a  real  and  solid  policy  pur¬ 
sued  whole-heartedly  by  all  its  members.  Otherwise  it  will  die,  and 
though  the  day  of  its  death  may  pass  almost  unobserved,  the  hour 
of  trial  will  prove  it  to  be  lifeless  enough.  It  has  been  in  danger  all 
through  the  past  year,  and  a  serious  effort  is  now  required  to  save 
it,  but  it  cannot  be  saved  by  any  more  evasions  and  compromises, 
but  only  by  sincerity  and  plain  speaking. 


In  the  Pacific  and  in  Europe  the  statesmen  of  all  nations  need 
to  keep  before  their  eyes  the  lessons  driven  home  by  the  war,  namely, 
that  even  a  victorious  war  is  a  stupendous  disaster.  Somehow'  they 
must  settle  their  differences,  even  though  they  be  very  real  differ¬ 
ences,  in  another  manner.  This  very  trite  proposition  they  all 
profess  to  accept,  but  their  acquiescence  does  not  caiTy  them  very 
far  in  action.  It  is  clearly  only  too  possible  that  we  shall  see  in 
the  Pacific  the  development  of  a  policy  of  reliance  on  naval  strength, 
and  in  Europe  the  continued  operation  of  a  policy  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Germany  will  one  day  try  to  reverse  the  last  decision 
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against  her.  Yet  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  to  the  individual 
German  must  be  destroyed,  even  if  Germany  were  to  attempt  such 
a  coup,  and  to  succeed;  and  reliance  on  the  strength  of  navies  is 
altogether  too  apt  to  lead  to  a  situation  in  which  a  desperate  trial  of 
that  strength  is  the  only  hope  that  remains  to  at  least  one  of  the 
competitors.  It  should  be  the  task  of  British  statesmanship  to  work 
unremittingly  for  a  different  international  relationship;  to  emphasise 
at  every  available  opportunity  that  force  has  failed,  and  must  fail 
more  dismally  still  in  the  future,  to  solve  any  of  the  problems  that 
the  varied  grouping  of  humanity  presents,  whether  they  be  concerned 
with  the  rivalries  of  independent  nations,  or  with  the  adjustment  of 
the  relations  between  the  nations  within  our  own  Empire;  and  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  dominant  note  of  our  future  policy  will  be  to 
seek  solutions  of  all  outstanding  problems  on  different  lines,  to  avoid 
all  obligations  which  seem  likely  to  lead  even  to  a  far  distant  war, 
and  to  further  any  well-founded  scheme  which  promises  to  guarantee 
and  safeguard  the  world’s  peace. 

H.  B.  Usher. 
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